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INTRODUCTION. 


— 


AT a time like the preſent, when Eu- 


rope is diſtracted with wars and tu- 
mults, it 1s the unbounded duty of every 
man carefully to conſider how he may beſt 


defend himſelf and property, his king and 


country. But let none take ſuch haſty ſteps 


as many unthinking mortals lately did, who 


made their exit on the fatal tree within the 
walls of our great Metropolis. 


To ſhew the folly of all ſuch raſh proceed- 
ings, and diffuſe knowledge into the mind, 
is one great deſign of this work; which con- 
tains the ſufferings of thoſe who have en- 


deavoured to ſubvert the Conſtitution, whe» 
they kings or * | 


This 


This work alſo contains the ſufferings of 
thoſe who have laid down their lives for 
the truth: the lives of our firſt Reformers, 
and the firſt riſe of ſeveral ſes among the 
Chriſtians (as well as Jews and Mahome- 
| tans) which cannot fail of giving ſatis- 
faction to thoſe who in the preſent day a are 
Apatit about religious tenets. 


| It i 18 an alarming truth that many thou- 
ſands of all denominations in this enligh- 
tened age are groſly ignorant; ignorant of 
both civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and 
yet they will pretend to have a great know- 
ledge of things. They will exclaim bitterly 
againſt ; a king or againſt a people, without 
3 knowing whether they act accordin g to law 
or not. They will alſo condemn as here- 
tics all thoſe who conform to the eſtabliſhed - 
cũhurcl, or thoſe who do not (according to 
| what ſet they pretend to belong) without 
knowing what are the real doctrines of the 
people they deſpiſe. # The impreſſion 
| - that education and example make upon 
BW young 
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young minds, the prejudices of ancient 
tradition; and, above all, the want of ha- 
ving an opportunity of making a proper 
enquiry, all conſpire together to rivet the 
chains of bigotry, to keep the mind in a 
continual ſtate of darkneſs, by ſhutting 
out the light of knowledge, and for mak- 
ing human beings no more than puppets in 


the ſcale of the univerſe.“ 


When firſt I began this work, I had no 


thoughts of making it public, but as it con- 


tains ſuch a general account of different na- 


tions and religions, I think it might be of 
great ſervice in breaking the chains of bi- 
gotry, and preparing the mind for know- 


ledge; — it will alſo form an uſeful memo- 


randum for the learned: for theſe reaſons 


only I ſend it to the preſs, though I know 


| | of no other book that contains ſo many im- 

portant tranſactions in ſo few pages. If 
any perſon ſhould think there is not enough 
fſaid of all the firſt ages of the world, let 


hem 


Ln = 
them ſearch the bible, for that is the moſt 
ancient and authentic of all hiſtories. 


* 


That thoſe who read will endeavour to 
remember what they read, and act as ra- 
tional creatures is the earneſt requeſt of 
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c H A P. I. 


From the Creation of the World to the Captivity 7 tie 


Jews by the NS e a * Y 1 


© ears, 


JT is now more than five thouſand years 
ſince G OD created our father Adam 


and our mother Eye, in perfect happineſs, : : 


* and IMS: holineſs, placed them in the 


nen 


TT 


4 * 


A * 


* Their inward ſtate of mind, calm region once, 
And full of peace: now * and turbulent. 
: WES ; MI L TON. 


A SKETCH or CIVIL an» 
garden of Eden, and promiſed them. and 
their poſterity everlaſting felicity, if they 
eat not of the forbidden fruit : and it is al- 
moſt as long ſince they ate the forbidden 
fruit, + whereby they, and we in them, not 
only forfeited all that felicity we were before 
entitled to, but brought upon ourſelves end- 
leſs puniſhment, and immediate death; 
.* which muſt then have taken place, had not 
our firſt parents received that gracious pro- 
miſe, that the ſeed of the Woman ſhould 
bruiſe the ſerpent's head; whereupon the 
=. firſt man was ſpared tobeget ſons and daugh- 
ters, and through the Mediator he lived on 
earth, though driven from Paradiſe, nine 
hundred and thirty years after his creation, 
which was on the ſixth day. 


—Miethuſelah 


Vp" — Re raſh band in \ evil hour | | 5 
1 Forth reaching to the fruit, ſhe pluck'd, ſhe cat's "0h 

. Earth felt the wound, and nature from her ſeat, . 

Sighing through all her works, gave ſigns of ES 

poten was loſt, 1 __ 

| | Mikron, 5 


2 


* "Pa 
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Methuſelah was born, A. M. 687, 243 
years before the death of Adam; lived nine 


hundred and ſixty-nine ena ; and died, A. 
M. . 


Shem was Were A. M. 1558. ti the 
ninety-eighth year of his age, Methuſelah 
died, and the flood began, which ends the 
firſt period from the creation, a ſpace of 


1055 years complete, or 1656 years cur- 
rent. | | 


The ſecond period began with the flood, 
which continued about a year, and for the 
wickedneſs of man deſtroyed all*fleſh, both 
of man and beaſt, except ſuch beaſts as were 
ordered into Noah's ark, and ſeven perſons 
beſides Shem, who died A. M. 21 2 1 
Hy hundred 8 old. ; 


Abraham was born A. M. 2008, 00 1 
one hundred and fifty years before the death 
of Shem. When he was about ſeventy 


ears old, the promiſe was made to him, that 


— - 
A 4 


and twenty-two years. 
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in his SEED all the families of the earth 
ſhould be blefſed; which ends the ſecond 
period, including a ſpace of four n 


1 


The third period bin A. M. 2078. A- 
braham lived one hundred and ſeventy-five 


ears, and died A. M. 2183. Iſaac was born | 
55 A. M. 2108, he lived one hundred and eighty 


years, and died A. M.'2288. Jacob was 


born A. M. 2168, before the 8 of Abra- X 


ham fifteen years. Iſrael went down into 
Egypt, with all his houſhold, A. M. 2298. 
He lived one hundred and forty-ſeyen years, 


wo died, * M. 2315. 


* "BEN was born, A. M. 2259, before the 
death of his father fiſty-ſix years. Helived 


an hundred and ten years, and ſaw E- 
Phraim' s Children of the third generation. 
They moſt likely lived a conſiderable time 
after the birth of Moſes, and ſo could by tra- 
| dition, acquaint him of many things that 


had 


ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 0 


bad: been done ſince the creation. Joſeph 
died A. M. 2369. 


P Fifty nine years after his death, Moſes 
= was born, A. M. 2428, be lived an hundred 
and twenty years, and died A. M. 2548. He 
was eighty years old, When he led Iſrael 
out of Egypt, about thirteen -weeks before 
the giving of the Law on mount Sinai, 


s KM which ends the third period, EEE a 

5 I | {PACE of Four hundred and nd NEE. 

o i | | 

3. 1 cometh 1 8 began, A. M. 2508, 

8, J and continued from the giving of the Law 
unto the building of the Temple ;.a ſpace of 
four hundred and eighty years current, or 

he four hundred and ſeventy-nine years com- 

ed plete: for it was not at the end, but in the 

F- ſecond month (Zif) of the four hundred and 

in. eightieth year, and in the fourth year of 

ne MR Solomon's reign, f that the building of the # 

ra- temple 3 

hat EGS 2 . 5 

nad ; 


' * Exod, xii, 27. Gal. ili. 179 #1 Kings vi. 2 
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temple was begun; ; which ends the fourth pe- 
riod, a ſpace of four hundredandeightyyears. 


The fifth period began, A. M. 2988, and 
continued from the beginning of the build- 
mg of the Temple, unto the deſtruction of 


it, and the eighth and laſt captivity (before 
Chriſt) of the "ip aſpace of four hundred 


and twenty h FW * 3408. N 


o « 
7 7 
N — 


* Dr. Southwell makes this n to end in the four 1 
Adrxed and twentieth N „ 
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From the dara of the laſt Jew li Captivig, to the 
Birth of the 2 ah, er Re? 1 1 


T ſixth period began, A. M. * 
= when the Jews entered upon their laſt 
captivity, in the eleventh year of Zedekiah's 
reign,* and were carried away captives to f 
Babylon: this captivity laſted ſeventy years, 
1 | and ended in the firſt year of Cyrus, 3478, 
4 | which is the year in which the ſixth penod 
ended, according to Mr. Allen's chain of 
ö ſeripture chronology. 


Some chronologers make this period to 
continue ſeventy-three years longer; name- 
Zh. until the ſecond building of the temple, 
| __ and wall of Jeruſalem, m the thirty- 
2 ſecond 


6 * 1 


Bec Chews. xxxvi. from ver. 5 to 12, and ver. . 20, 24, 
Jer. Iii Ver. 57 6, 12, 13s i 
12 Chron, xxxvi. 21, 22, 2g. Jer. xxix. 10, and xxv. 12. 


4 
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ſecond year of Artaxerxes or Darius; but 
it ſeems improbable, that the fixth period 
ſhould continue ſo long; for there was not 
ſeventy weeks, or four hundred and ninety 
years, from that time to the coming of the 
Meſſiah: therefore, it ſeems probable, that 
it was not in the firſt year of that Darius 
Who began his reign ſeventeen years after . 
Cyrus had reigned, (as ſome account) thir- 1 
ty-one years, that Daniel received the vi- 
ſion of the ſeventy weeks; but that Darius Z 
who rei _m_ in the firſt your of Cyrus.® 


After WER had . in captivity a con- 
gderable time, Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, died, who had reigned about 
twenty months together with his father, and t 
forty-three years by himſelf, and was ſuc- 
ceeded by his fon Evil-merodach: He being i 1 
murdered, his fon Belſhazzar came to the 8 


9 > dt 


þ---- 


N — ms 8 1 6 n 


* See an Index at the end of the Quarto Bible, with a 
1 printed by the Printers to the N of ; 
enn 1773. ; 


14 ECCLESIASTICAL . HISTORY. | + mY 
? throne of Babylon: but he like his grandfa- 
1 ther Nebuchadnezzar, growing mighty and 
proud, made an impious feaſt to a thouſand 
of his lords, and drank. wine out of the vel- 
1 ſels that was taken e out of che temple at t Je- 
F ruſalem. eras 


b, 
* 
1. 1 aa 


S Now Cyrus bad belleged e city near two 
years, and while the lords were feaſting, he 


took the city, and that night was Belſhaz- 
nar, King of the Chaldeans ſlain, and Da- 


A | rus the Median took the kingdom.“ This 
1 Darius was the uncle of Cyrus, and con- 


E | ſigned the government to him, as a perſon 


q in-whom he could confide: therefore the 
W firſt year of Cyrus over the Chaldeans, ſeems | 
che ſame as the firſt] year of Darius, whent 


J Daniel underſtood by the prophecy of Jere- 
8 miah, that the ſeventy years captivity was 


W nearly fulfilled, and humbled himſelf before- 
his God by faſting and prayer; and while 


he vas praying, an angel informed him of 
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Z finiſhed, on account of the Jews“ adverſa- 
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the ſeventy weeks. a 6 Seventy weeks i is juſt 
four hundred and ninety days, and each wk 


@ year in ſcripture account. + 


15 the firſt year of Cyrus c over the Parkan 


monarchy, the captivity ended, and the 


commandment. was made to build the ſe- 


cond temple 1 in Jeruſalem, Which ſeems to 
M the time be when the ſeventh PETR began, | 
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is was ; many years 5 Br the Amp was 


ies: *#*hut the building was afterwards for 
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warded by Ezra; and Nehemiah finiſhed the 


wall of the city in fifty-two days, ||| about 
ſeven weeks, 4 or forty-nine years, (Mr, 43 
Allen e after the eee to * | 
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* Dun. ix. from the 24th vine to the end of the chapter. 


| * Ver. 25. it is ial 10 Know Gee and A and that i | 
& from the going forth of the GRIN to reſtore and ll 


& to build Jeruſalem.” 


1 ex i. ei. ll Neb. iv. 15. 1 Dan. ix. 25s { 
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5 reſtore and to build; and fixty-two weeks 5 
; | before that week wherein the Meſſiah was 


5 ; cut off. In the beginning of the laft, or 


Y ſeventieth week, * the Meſſiah entered upon 
his prophetical office; and in the latter part 


of the week he cauſed the oblation to ceaſe, 


Joy me facrifice of himſelf. The oblation 


did not ceaſe at his birth; for he conformed. 


to the law, thereby making Iſrael to ſee the | 


..» difference between the Heathens and them- 


4 ſelves, and it Was allo an of the Mel: 
8 bony death. 


I The Perſian monarchy continued eit 
3 one hundred and thirty years, and ended 
* when Alexander the Great overcame Da- 
| ö rius, the laſt of the Perſian e then | 

WF the Grecian is ones began. „ 


= Alexurittet was a powerful monarch ; and 
is is haun to be that he- goarf mentioned in 
1 a 


— 


» ver. 27. Dan viii. 3. 
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ſcripture... Fifteen years after his death, 
the Empire was divided i into four. parts. | 


The Grecian: monarchy i 18 thought to have 
laſted about two hundred and ninety years, 
during which time, learning, which was at 


a very low. ebb before, began to flouriſh, 


(according to a ſewiſh author). Indeed, 


ſome have aſſerted, that Seth ſtudied Aſtro- 1 
my, and ſet up two pillars7im remembrance 3 
of that ſcience, one of which was. ſtanding 


in Joſephus's time: Noah was alſo ac- 


quainted with it: Shem taught the art; 


and ſo did Heber, from which came He- 
brew; ede was alſo ee ae wich it. 


* firſt bs "ras was at Naiath of 


Ramah: Samuel taught there. King Jo- 
ſiah ordered a ſchool in Jeruſalem, and ſo 


"BY did Jehoſhaphat : : afterwards public ſchools 


95 


* flouriſhed or decayed, according to the good 


or bad kin 85, until the time of Judas the ; 
£ Holy. 


FP 
. 


/ 


| | Dan. viii. 8. - 7 * PENS, : 


Holy who wrote the Miſhna at Baby | 
where there were three principal ſchools. 
The Miſhna and Ty Notes. e it male 
the Talmud. 1 


1 8 his Cholera to oſerve God L 
for love, and not for reward ; upon which, 
his ſcholar Sadoc concluded, if there was no 
reward, there was no puniſhment, and 
od therefore no reſurrection: ; from this came 
: the Sadducees. 


The 1 date 9 world from the firſt of bw 4 
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Tiſri, which is the latter end of our Septem- = 


| ber, when all fruit is ripe. Their eceleſia- 
ſtical year begins the firſt of Abib or Niſan 
(our March), and on the. fourteenth the 
Paſſoever be gins. 


1 Is thought Ezra purged the Hebrew 
Bible of the errors which, in ſuch a ſeries 
of years had crept into it, divided it into 
chapters and verſes, and made a computa- 

; tion 


—_— 
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ſeripture.... Fifteen years after his death, 
the Empire was divided into ſour parts. 


laſted about two hundred and ninety. years, 
a very low. ebb before, began to flouriſh, 


ſome have aſſerted, that Seth ſtudied Aſtre 0- 3 
my, and ſet up two pillars” in remembrance [ 


5 quainted with it: Shem taught the art; 


Ramah : Samuel taught there. King Jo- | 
\ - ſhah ordered a ſchool in Jeruſalem, and fo i 
id Jehoſhaphat : : afterwards public ſchools F | 
flouriſhed or decayed, according to the good 


1 \ 
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The Grecian: monarchy , 18 thought to haye 
during which time, learning, which was at 


(according to a Jewiſh author). Indeed, 


of that ſcience, one of which Was ſtanding 
in Joſephus's time: Noah was alſo ac- 


and ſo did Heber, from which came 'He- 
LEE Lake was allo. aimed with it. 


The firſt publie "AG Was at Naiath of 7 


or bad kin gs, until the time of Judas che 
125 5 Holy. 
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5 1 I 1 5 who wrote the Miſhna at Babylads: 


where there were three principal ſchools. 
The Miſhna and the diets, 8 it n 
the Talmud. K 


1 tau 23 * 8 to e God 


W for love, and not for reward; upon which, 


his ſcholar Sadoc concluded, if there was no 
reward, there was no puniſhment, and 
therefore no reſurrection: from this came 
the Sadducees. 


The Jews: date the world from the firſt of 


Tiſri, which is the latter end of our Septem- BO 
ber, when all fruit is ripe. Their NY 


ſtical year begins the firſt of Abib or N iſan 
(our March), and on the fourteenth the 
Paſſoever begins. 


le 18 thought Ezra purged the Hebrew 1 


Bible of the errors which, in ſuch a ſeries 
of years had crept into it, divided it into 
chapters and verſes, and made a computa- 
tion 


W „ skrren di ErviL at's 


tion of all the verſes, ll and lets 
ters in it. Alexander Ptolemeus Philadel- 
phos ſhut up ſeventy Jews to tranſlate the 
Bible into Greek, which they did in a pro- 
per manner, except ſuch as they thought 
would not be underſtood, and would only 
make bait crate 3 0 


4 
\ 


In ths: year 3870 the. famous city of Y | 
Jeruſalem was beſieged, and after an obſti-„ 
nate ſiege, the city and temple was at laſt 
taken by Pompey, and became a province 
of the Roman empire, with the liberty 
of being governed by their own. kings, 
near ſixty years before the birth of Chriſt, 
and a few years belore the reich, of Ju- 
lius Cæſar. 
| After the Grecian monarchy was. in a 
great meaſure decayed, 1t was conquered 
"WM Julius Cæſar, and the Roman monarchy 
firmly eſtabliſhed, , partly upon the ruins 
of it. The Roman monarchy is generally 48 
Tn 1 
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anne to be that * little horn, which 
gteat toward the 
IS Sethtiohed by the pro- 
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waxed exceeding 
ſouth. 
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N the Birth ads the 1160 to the Fall 0 the Ra |" 
| 1 05 re, including a ſpace o 475 Years. 


Ocravius Auguſtus, the ſecond 15. 
man Emperor reigned about filty-ſ1x 
years. „ 
In the forty-ſecond year of his reign, 
A. M. 3934, the SEED of the WOMAN, 
= of the SEED of ABRAHAM, the D- 6 | 
£ SIRED of ISRAEL, of the Tribe of 
 JUDAH, the yxom1szDd MESSIAH, 
was born of the Vizein MARY, in 
1 Beth-lehem of Judea, in the days of Herod 
x the King, WHO rebuilt the temple. 5 


by the Roman ſenate: ſo the ſcepter did not 
depart from Judah, till Chriſt came. The A 
Emperor Auguſtus would not let Herod's 

ws * called Kings. 


_— 


| thts 


| Herod was waa « on the Jewiſh throne, 


71 
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S 


* 
W 


3 de council of the Jewiſh nation, that a great 
j | | perſon \ was to be born in Judea; and there- 
bore he feared his kingdom would be taken 
Lom him by the Meſſiah ; but to prevent 
3 | ſuch a tranſaction, he ſought to flay. the 
U | babe in Beth-lehem, therefore Joſeph and 
1 Mary, being v warned of God in a dream, fled 
into 25 with the young: child, for beat 
1 of Herod. | 


r 
5 5 
. 


9 After Herôd died, Toleph w was wi 15 wy 
n | angel, to return unto the land of Iſrael; but 
Y | when he came thither, he heard that Arehe- | 
klaus did reigh in Judea, and therefore furn- 

7 ed aſide 1 into the Parts of Nazareth 1 in Gali: 
YT lee. Archelaus was the fixth ſon, of Herod - 
"| the Great. For a trifling provocation, he 
1 ordered three thouſand of the Jews to be 

W murdered, while they were worlbipping i iry 


= the temple. . 
not ll - 
he Wen Chrill war about four years at” 
ds the vulgar Chriſtian Ara. commenced, in 


D the 
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the year of the world, 3938: ſome reckon Ml 
more years than theſe, and tay, there was JF 
but twelve months in the year, of thirty days 
each ; that is but three hundred and ſixty 
days in the year, inſtead of three hundred 
and ſixty-five days and fix hours: ſo. there 
were hive days and a quarter loſt every year ; 
which i in the courſe of 3938 years, amounts 
to more than ffty-ſix years. It might be ſo 
In the firſt ages of the world, but in later 
ages, the Jews add the month | veadar | of 
twenty-nine days, when it is wanted, as we 


Ae a ON + in | Biſſextile or Leap-Year. 


Chriſt being about abs years ola, diſ- 
puted 1 in the Achple; and was baptized in 
the temple, in the middle of Daniel's ſeven- 
tieth and laſt week * when he was about 
thirty years of age, in the fifteenth year of | 
the reign of Tiberius, who began his reign 
after — had reigned mY years. ? 


Herod 


* — AM 1 
— 8 — — — — 


12 Dan. ix, 27. 7 Like ii. 3 
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A Won mentioned in Matt. xiv. 1. Was 
I | | the grandſon of Herod the Great; he was 
I one of the people called Sadducees : he put 
1 | John the Baptiſt to death, and alſo Chrift. - 
Y | That Herod mentioned, Akts X11. was the 
3 ſon of Ariſtobulus; he was cut off by a 
1 ſudden and ENG death. | 


= Teſus * his fourth and laſt paſſover with 
J his . diſciples, juſt before he was betrayed 
by Judas, condemned by Pilate, and cruci- 
x fied on the croſs. Then was the vail of the 
'2 | temple rent in twain, and the ſun was dark- 
| 1 ened for the {1 pace of three hours. 


Dionyſius, who was at that time in E- 
Bax ſtudying Aſtronomy, exclaimed, © Ei- 
ther the world is at an end, or the God 
= < of nature ſuffers.” 


Here 


/ 


[ 


| Uke xxiii. 1 


Py 
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Here ends the ſeventh period, or Daniel 8 
ſeventy weeks, a ſpace of four hundred 
and ninety years, which makes the year of 
the world, 3908, in the thirty-fourth year 
after Chrilt's birth. He having ſuffered for 
penitent ſinners, appeared unto many, pro» 
miſed to fend the Holy Ghoſt, and like the 
King of Glory, aſcended up to heaven, to 


intercede for all his ſubjects who believe in 


him. 


| The next year, 4 D. 35, Saul (after- 
wards called Paul) got a commiſhon from 
the high prieſt to perſecute all Chriſtians at 
Damaſcus, A. D. 45, Paul preached to the 
Gentiles at Antioch. He and the other 
apoſtles founded a number of churches, 
' which choſe paſtors and teachers, whom 
the apoſtles, or © thoſe already ordained 
« elders” ordained in the churches, © with 
6 « laying on of the hands of the preſbetry :"* 
5 but 


1 Tim. iv." 14. 
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but theſe biſhops or paſtors had no pretence 
to the * peculiar character and office of the 
10 apoſtles,” who “ were to leave no ſucceſ- 
« ſors in their peculiar work,” while the 
paſtors muſt continue in my ear * 
Chrilt's ena ng 5: wo; ao 


There "es five - W 0 cnn 
churches,. in the three quarters of the 
world, called Aſia, Europe, and Africa ;* 
namely, 1. Antioch eſteemed the third city 
in the world, the capital of Syria, i in Aſia. 
2. Rome, the capital of Italy in Europe. 3. 
Jeruſalem; the holy land in Syria, which as 
in Aſia. 4. Byzantium or Conſtantinople; 
a famous city in Europe, the capital of Ro- 
mania, now the ſeat of the Ottoman Em- 


c An, one ref x * firſt cities 5 


in Africa. 19 et e 5 
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1 e was not known for nest TW kundred FO. | 
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A. D. 70, Jeruſalem was beſieged, and 
after a long and obſtinate defence, during 
which time, eleven hundred thouſand per- 
ſons periſhed, beſides a multitude that en- 


dured other miſeries, the city and temple 
was taken, ſacked, and burnt by Titus the 


Roman General, and ninety-ſeven thouſand 
were taken + age | 


Wen! Titus had deſtroyed the city and 


temple of Jeruſalem, the foundations | 


of it were ploughed up, and the whole 
continued in a ſtate of ruin, till the time of 


the Roman Emperor Adfian: who cauſed 
the figure of a hog to be ſet over the gate, 
which as ſome ſay, provoked the Jews-to 


go to war with Adrian, who flew -forty- 

five thouſand of the Jews. At preſent 
there is a Turkiſh moſque erected on the 
ſame ſpot where the temple ſtood. 


ä A. D. 96, 


* — ga”! L — 5 2 "Y WY 1 s 1 8 
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8 They were led | by one of their falfe Meſkahs called Bras 


chochab, 
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A. D. 96, St. John was baniſhed into the 
| Hand of Patmos in the Mediterranean ſea, 
near the Leſſer Aſia by Domitian; and there 
he received and writ his Revelation. 


| Wpen the apoſtle Wire this denk the 
biſhop of the Church of Smyrna was Poly- 
carp, who ſuffered martyrdom under the 
Emperor Trajan. It is remarkable, that 
this church is one of the ſeven which was 
not reproved for any groſs offence, and that 
naturally leads us to take notice of the fol- 
lowing particulars eh to en 
dere enen che e Be 

15 0 was one of thoſe wie ved about the 
| time of our Saviour's crucifixion, and Pro- 
bably had embraced the goſpel as ſoon as it 
was publiſhed. He attended the apoſtle 
St. ** many Nerd. and was aſterwards 
28 % l an 35354 964, A000 appointed! | 


CL 
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e biſhop of the Churek of Smyrna, 
a 9 i in che en N. Eten 
In >" 3 be 1 in 1 a 
faithful diſcharge of his duty, till the reign 
of the Emperor Trajan; when, being fum- 
moned before the Roman pro-conſul, he 
was defired to ſacrifice to the Heathen idols, 
that, however, being inconſiſtent with the 
nature of his profeſſion, he told the pro- 
conſul, that during the ſpace of eighty-ſix 
years he had ſerved Chriſt, and always feund 
him a good maſter: therefore he would not 
not on any conſideration blaſpheme his God 
and Redeemer. The pro- conſul, ſtill un- 
willing to put him to death; deſired, that 
he would pray; that God would take away 
the ne, by which he meant all thoſe 
vo oppoſed the eſtabliſhed religion of the 
Romans. As ſoon as the aged bilhop 
heard thoſe words, he lifted up his eyes as 
it were to heaven, and in a divine rapture 
exclaimed, 25 O Lord! k take away the 


* 4 * 1 


« impious !“ This, however, did not ſa- 
2 . 


*S 
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tisly the pro-conſul, for he was immedi. 
ately ordered to be burned alive; and while 


he was confined to the ſtake, the flames 


formed, as it were, an arch aver him, and he 


expired, rather in conſequence of the decay 
of nature, than from any cruelty that his 
perlecutors could exerciſe toward him. i 


A. D. 108, one of the firſt ſovereignties of 
the Roman empire, Vas 28 it were 
15 wounded to death bed when the Goths 
removed the ſovereignty from Rome to 


486 


Ravenna; but + this Was, in ſome meaſure, 


healed: for ſoon. alterwards the govern- 
ment was removed from Ravenna back to 


EY £©\ ls. 4 " £5 TY Ft 4 


Rome, where. the Popes have ever ſince 
enjoyed it. The northern barbarians fla 
bliſhed the kingdoms of France, Spain, 
Epgland, an ; SC. + 31 
The 825 beak! "the 500 ca 


all the Power of the rſt Roman Em pens: 


" # : - g N 
{1 2 244 ; 1 11S. © Te * 


ou 1 3 


Rev. xiii. 3. 


1 - 


1 John died, A. D. 108: and A. -D: 138, a 
famine took place, which, with a few in- 
| termiſſions, continued upwards of forty 
years : Then was a meaſure of wheat ſold | 
for ſeven-pence halfpenny, Which! in a time 
of plenty was not worth two- pence. 3 

A. D. 199, a remarkable peſtilence began 


and continued fifteen » years. 
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ee os Ban began his reign a the 
twenty-fiſth of July A. D. three hundred 
and ſix, and reigned thirty-nine years nine 
months and twenty-ſeven e ; 5 


„ . - We o 4 
. # 


& 


In the litter part of his 1 rein.” a 23 
change took place in the Roman empire, 
with reſ pett to the civil eſtabliſhment of Re- 
gion. | | 


? 
. 
1 


ee ine through kindneſs raiſed the 


1 miniſter of e, Who preached at che 


; ; | 8 | — * — — 4 a 1 
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church at Rome ( and other miier{) to 
great power and dignity, and iſſued human 
laws to direct the church of Chriſt, contra- 
ry to the will of Chriſt. Dr. Hurd in his hiſ- 
tory of all Religion, page 309, lays * ** every 
thing, let it be ever ſo valuable, 1s ſoon cor- 
| rupted, when men introduce into it ſome- 

thing inconſiſtent with it.” The Roman 
grandeur decayed, for Conſtantine having 
eſtabliſhed Byzantium (ſince called Con- 
ſtantinople) the weſtern empire was left ex- 
poſed to the inroads of the Goths, Huns, 
and Vandals; who ravaged the provinces 


with fire and ſword, and eſtabliſhed ſeveral 


e 


It is certain the firſt Chriſtian emperors 
acted rather from motives of policy, than | 
from any regard t to the purity of the goſpel; 
thus we find, that all the great men who re- 
fuſed to profeſs the Chriſtian religion, were 
cruelly perſecuted, and their eſtates given 
to ſlaves, who had been ſet free. Many 
perſons concealed themſelves 1 in woods, and 

caves 


* 
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caves of the earth, for fear the Chriſtians 
God was going to take vengeance on them, 


ho had cruelly perſecuted the Chriſtians 
before. | 


Conſtantine, he "I > ſon of Conflan- 
tine the Great, had the Gauls, Spain, and 
Great-Britain given him for his ſhare. The 
firſt Chriſtian emperors, by perſecuting the 
Heathens, acted inconſiſtent with the Goſ- 
pel. It Was owing to this, that Toon 88. 
the death of Conſtantine the Great, Chriſ- 
tianity loſt much of its ancient glory, pu- 
rity, and ſimplicity. 


The FO were highly favoured in the 
time of their theocracy, when they were 
governed by God himſelf; but they pro- 
voked him to ſet over them an earthly kin g; 
and after that, both they and their king 
for their diſobedience were both made ſub- 
jekt to the kings of the Heathen nations, and 
the Roman Emperors: but they never re- 
lapfed into idolatry after their ſeventy years 

captivity, 
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copriviy, Ware [or mien: dj baſes, | 
P to meet in on th peter ng They "a 
were favoured with the firſt offers of the | 


. 


f 3 
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It 1s certain, hit 4 progreſs of the goſ- 
pel among the Jews was, except in a few _ 
inſtances, confined to the firſt four centuries 
after Chriſt. The'Jews are now ſcattered 
abroad, and diſperſed in almoſt every part 


of the world, and, in moſt countries, are 


not allowed the liberty of purchaſing eſtates. 
It is thought, many of the ten tribes con- 
tinued in Babylon, Aſſyria, and Media; 


and the tribe of Judah removed to Portugal | 


and Barbary : ſome of them aſſert, that 
there is a great nation of the Jews over the 
river Euphrates; but one Benjamin, a 


Jew, of Toledo, a city in m. who tra- 


velled into the eaſt in the twelfth 7 
knew — of it. 


a>) $.- 
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Some writers ſuppoſe, that the Jews wt 
continue in their unhappy ſtate, until the 1 


| fulnes of the Gentiles we come in.“ 


Dr. Southiwel] 8 my « That as eh as 
« the goſpel has been preached throughout 
the Gentile world, and thoſe Gentile na- 


« tions begin to reject it; then there will be 


e a great converſion of the Jews: they 


« will embrace the Goſpel throughout the 
„world in general, and ungodlineſs and 
« unbelief will be turned wh from the 
« houſe of * F o 


A little paſt the middle of: the ffi gen "2 


tury after Chriſt's birth, A. D. 475, lived 
Auguſtulus the ſixty-fourth and laſt empe- 


ror of Rome. In the latter part of his 


reign, the Goths, Hunns, f and Vandals, 


the 


VERT" ET: 


from Europe; the Parthians in Aſia; and 


* Rom. x1, . 24, 25. 
The Hunns knew not the names of letters, and were always 


on horſeback, lleeping, cating, and trading. . 
| { ways, 


8 


a tie 
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the N umidians in Africa, all abdut the 


ſame time, broke in upon the . 
and rotally ſubdued n. itt oli 


Theſe barbarians, i in E e em- 
braced Chriſtianity, but introduced ſo many 
of their own. ſuperſtitious rites, that, at 
leaſt, one third of the goſpel was darkened, 
Many hereſies ſprung up in the Church i in 
the ſixth and ſeventh centuries. | 


The. deſign of the . adverſary of 
mankind, was, that every believer ſnould be 
led away by ſuch pernicious doctrines: the 
number of believers were few, and, being 
but little regarded, on account of the ſim- 
plicity of their manners, the very arts 
made uſe of by the devil, became of conſi- 
derable ſervice to them, in ſereening them 
for ſome time from perſecution. 


The Papiſts pay much regard to the 
number 25. The maſs of five wounds (en- 
joined 
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joined by Pope Boniface II. „in the beg. 
ning of the ſeventh century being repeated 
ive times, makes juſt 23, which is the 


ſquare root of 666, (viz) hx hundred three 
ſcore: ou fix 180 | 
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Ser . He Was made head of all the Churches by the W 


Phocas, in the year bob, fix years + __ Fog ne, was s inſt 
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from t 


Harold made a law, that if any Briton, 
(i. e. a Welchman, ) was found on this ſide 
the Dike with a Weapon in his hand, he 
1 have his right-hand cut off. 


tained nineteen Engliſh counties. He lived 
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CHAP. | BY: 


From the Fall | of 1 the Roman Empire, to te Norman 
engel. 2 about 591 ears. f 


Tus Saxon kings, 1 into F 
430, to aſſiſt Vortiger, who 
1 = crown, drove the Britons out 
of England into Wales, where they have 
ever ſince continued. Some of them were 
true Chriſtians. | 


King Offa made a dike called-Offa's Dike, 
e mouth of the Dee in Flintſhire, to 
the fall of the Wye in Glouceſterſhire; and 


Offa was Kid of Mercia, which con- 


in the time of the Heptarchy, when there 
F. were 
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were ſix other kings in England: whoſe 
kingdoms confiſted of five or ſix counties 
each, more or leſs. 


Near chat time lived Mahomet, the falſe 
propher, who was an Arabian: his father 
was an Heathen, and his mother a Jewels, | 
both of mean condition. He aſſociated him- 
ſelf with Batirias, a Jacobite heretic ; with 
Sergius, a Neſtorian monk ; and ſome Jews ; 
that his religion might partake of all : with 
them he compiled his Alcoran, full of im- 
pertinent ſtories : in part Judaiſm; in part 
of the dreams of heretics, fitted to the ſen- 
ſual appetites of corrupt nature: therefore 
he had multitudes that followed him. 

When he was ſick, his tame pigeon came 
to his ear, which he told his followers, was 
the the angel Gabriel, ſent from God, to 
dictate to him the orders he was to follow.“ 


He 


I 


— 4 — 


"> © He $02 EY his ny to pray five times a 0 un- 
der pain of eternal damnation. 


8 
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i He died A. D. 651.5 He had moſt of his 
followers at Mecca, a city in Aſia: and 


propagated his religion by fire and ſword. 


'In the beginning of the ſeventh century, 


| Biſhop Paulinus preached the goſpel with 


ſuch ſucceſs, that he baptized in the river 


Swale, in Yorkſhire, above ten thouſand 
men, beſides women and children, in one 


day. + 


The Heptarchy continued till the year 
819, when Egbert, king of the Weſt⸗ 


Saxons, (viz. Cornwall, Devon, Somerſet, 


part of Wilts, Southampton, and Berks,) 
overcame the other fix kings of the Hep- 
tarchy, and was crowned King of all En- 


gland, (then called Engel-Land) at Win- 


cheſter, A. D. 819. 
"== 


* 


as * 8 . = 8 


Ri aſetied, that in that dark age, A. D. 626, half the 
ſun was eclipſed in the ealt, for ſeveral months. 


7 A. D. 666, the Latin ſervice was firſt uſed in che 
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In the will: of his {elicity he was: di- 
turbed by the Danes, who landed at Shep- 
pey in Kent, which having waſted, they 


marched off. 


5 next year hos they. landed in Dor 
ſetſhite, fought Egbert's forces, and for 
that day dere maſters of the field. 


In he ninth centuty, the Popes left no- 
thing undone to eſtabliſh their power, and 
by their encroachments they furniſhed an 
opportunity for many of the northern bar- 
barians to ravage ſeveral OT. 


bl 


Edmund, ſurnamed Ironſide, the fif- 
teenth Saxon king of England, was him 
. whom the Danes overcame'in a fight, at 
Thetford near Bury, ſince called St. Ed- 
mond's Bury; becauſe there the Danes 
tied Edmond to a ſtake, and [hot him to 
death with a arrows. 


Thus 


4 
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Thus England was ſubdued, and re- 
mained j in the poſſeſſion, 1 of the Danes, who 
had three kings of E :ngland, Canute J. 
Harold, and Canute II.. They reigned, in 
all, about twenty-four: years, when the 
Saxons were re- inthron ed in the perſons of 
Edward, ſurnamed the Confeſſor, and Ha- 
rold II. who was ſoon Killed by the Nor- 
mans. | 


The Saracens, a people of Arabia, de- 
ſcending from Iſhmael, who lived moſtly 
by plunder, under the conduct of their 
kings, made irruptions into Africa, Aſia, 
and Europe: Some Chrittian princes had 
war with them inthe eaſt, during the ele- 1 
venth and twelfth centuries; but the Turks, 
the Caliphs of Egypt, and the Sophies of. 
Perſia, conquered their dominions, and 
made their name e periſh. 1 5 


The Cruſades, commonly called the Holy 
War; which commenced about the middle 
of the eleventh century, and continued 

near 
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near two hundred years, was a political 
ſcheme ſet on foot by the Popes, to draw the 
military forces out of Europe, that they 
might have an oppartunity to eſtabliſh their 
own power. They wanted to have the 
Greeks, Turks, and Arabians, in ſubjection 
to them, and therefore began the war only 
in conſequence of ſome inſults that had been 
offered to Peter the Hermit, at Jeruſalem. 


11 is computed, that not leſs than one 


1 million, five hundred thouſand perſons + 


periſhed in theſe romantic expeditions, 1o + 
that many parts of Europe were, in a man- 
ner e RE | 


The wars carried on in Italy and other 
Countries, in order to eſtabliſh the Papal 
| power, were ſo great, that it would require 
more than a volume, to contain an account 
of 


: . Oy 


I In the laſt page but one of the Hiſtory of the Cruſades, 
tranſlated from the French of M. de Voltaire, it is ſaid, 
that the eaſt was the tomb of more than two million 


80 e : 


1 
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of all the bloody maſſacres oceaſioned by 
theſe diſputes: and therefore it may, with 
the utmoſt propriety, be ſaid, that the 


« rivers were turned into blood.” The : 
preſent American war ſeems of a ſimilar 


natu Te. 


Wo 
. 


. == 


* 
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Fr rom le Norman Conqueſt 40 Wa Death of Richard IH, 
including 419 Tears. 2 


| A D. 1066, Willia m, Duke of Nor- 

mandy conquer, d the Saxons and 
Danes, who were ſo mi xed together as to 
make one * IGOR, in E. ngland. 


William I. who was f 1rnamed the Con- 
queror, had nine hundre d {ail of veſſels at 
St. Valery. He landed in Suſſex on the 
eighth of September, 1 05.3: before his : 


C army fought, they conſe: Ted their ſins; but 


the Engliſh were ſinging an d drinking all 
1 The next day, C cto ber 14, they 
had an obſtinate battle in ul ſex, in which 
1 52 Harold was killed by an arrow, when 
Duke William conquered Eng land, though 
he had three horſes killed u nd er him. He 
was crowned on Chriſtmas-IDa y, in Weſt. 
Perry, by Aldred, Ai :chbiſhop of 
| LE, York, 
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Vork. h 6M taken'an oath HY the altar, | 
in preſence of all the people, to deſend the 
chürch, well to govern the people, to mafn⸗ 
rain juſtice according to law, and to prohi- 
bit rapine and unjuſt agent, He ſet up 
a number of Norman Schb6ls, built ſeveral 
caltles, ordered fire and candle to be put 
out every night at eight o'clock, exacted a 
Land- Tax of fix ſhillings for every hundred 
avres of land, and made the New-Forelt in 
Hamm e ö nn 


, 
. 


Malcolm, King 4 Scots, cid Bag 8 


William for what he held in England: and 
Sriſßm the laſt bag of ry ee hon N * 


as 


He was . by his third ſon, Will 
| nan II. ſurnamed Rufus, who was crown- 
ed at Weſtminſter, September 26, 1087, by 
Lanfrank, Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He 
baniſhed Anſelm from the ſee of n 
for his firm adherence to the Pope. 1 
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1 


| He was killed bye an arrow, Wen at a 

deer by Sir Walter Tyrrel, in the New- \ 
| Foreſt, was buried at Wincheſter, and was. x. 
ſucceeded by his brother, Henry I. A. „ 
1100, he was a govd king. He. married, 


IX 88 RE 


Margeret, ſiſter to „ "ig "Atholing.. — " 
daughter's ſon, Henry II. ſucceeded. King 
Stephen in the year 11 54. by which the 
Norman and- Saxon blood came to be. | 
united. 1 r 


6. 3 II. made Thomas Becket, Archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury : afterwards: he (the 
_ Archbiſhop) ſtiffly maintained the Pope's 
peed ues. * againſt the 8 of the 


OCR 


* 22 


Ahe Popts nie 8 very early period eNabliſh their 
Be Popper, and they continued their incroachments on Chrif- 

LM tian liberty, till the whole ſyſtem of ignorarice and myſte- 

0 ry of iniquity was formed. Now the laſt act of the Pope * 

Vas that of eftabliſhing the celibacy of the Clergy, 15 

pak place i in its full force about the year 11091 to which 
& add 1260 (Rev Xit, 6.) which makes 2g, when Popes 

=o « ry will be fleftroyed. This however i is no more then « a mos 

a2 dbſt nee, . 2 9 5 * 


_v 
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crown ; therefore King Henry called a an al: 
ſembly of biſhops at W eſtminſter, wherein 3 
he offered ſix articles in defence of the 2 
prerogative. againſt Papal encroachments. 
Some courtiers, without the King's know- 
ledge murdered the Archbiſhop in the Ca- 
thedral of Canterbury, as he ſtood before 
the altar on Chriſtmas- Day, A. D, 1179. 


This biſnop was aſterwards liſted in the 
catalogue of ſaints and martyrs of the 
Church of Rome. His ſhrine. was enriched 
ſo much with gold and precious ſtones, as 
to fill two cheſts, cach requiring eight ſtrong 

men to carry it out of the Church, when 
it was defaced by Henry, VIII. 401 
Henry U. was ſacaneded by his third ſon, 
Richard I. a bold warrior, but he eee | 
in the Cruſades, and in his return from Pa- 
leſtine was taken and kept Priſaner two. 
years by the Emperor of Auliau- : 


+. 4 4 w : 
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After he came to England, a war broke 5 
out between England and France. King 5 
Richard went there, and got a fi onal victory | 
over the French at Giſors in Normandy. 
He was ſucceeded by his brother John, the 
fourth ſon of Henry II. He was much 
humbled by the Pope. * He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Henry . P. 1216. He 
was born at Wincheſter. * 


When he was about ten years old, he 
had a foreign enemy in the bowels of his - 
kingdom; which was Lewis, the Dauphin of "4 
Franck, whom the Barons had called in 
| againft King John. The Nobles and Citi- | 
zens of London had ſworn allegiance to 6 
Lewis; 1 he ſoon returned into France. 


. 

6 
; nd and his mother Riliaili were 1 
both taken and kept priſoners at Notting- 1 


> 1 


8 The won ped 8 _ the Charta of W agg N 


and Henry I. in Runni imead, near Staines. 
+ A. D. 1228, the Synod of Thoulouſe forbade the read» 


ing of che Rn 
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bam by. the Barons; but the Barons be- 


ing deleated, and Henry ſet at liberty, 


he "called: a parliament at Wincheſter, with 
whoſe" "concurrence he ſeized the Charters 


of London and other Places for their diſaf. 
feftion ; he confirmed Magna Charta, with 


a curſe againſt all infringers chereof; and 
was the firſt that broke! it himſelf: he Teign- 


ed filty-ſix years, died A. D, 1272, any” 5 


Was buried at Wellminler. 15 


He was da by his ſon, Edward I. 
ſurnamed Long-Shanks 1 in 1272: when the 
Crown fell to him, he was in the Holy Land. 
He was the laſt Engliſh commander. that 
went on thoſe mad expeditions, called the 


Cruſades. The coldneſs of the. winters in 


the Eaſt and the ſurfeiting nature of the ho- 
ney, killed more of Edward's men than fell 
by the hands of the Saracens or Mulſulney, 


award made his reign in Engin as 


ea nen * _ and wholſome- 
| Sabi toes laws, * 


. 


i 
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Jaws 2 is Peers declared the Grown ay | 
pendent and that the King of England was 

not accountable to the Pope, in . 
ns 

law 1 4 Scots kein: diſfatified with ants 

procedure, got Inhibitory, letters from 

| Pope Boniface VIII. whereby they gained 

a ſhort truce upon King Edward. The 

mariner compaſs was invented about this 1 

time. * 


1 
[2 


j 


1 . was s ſucceeded by his fon Edward 
; I. A. P. 1907. He was the firſt prince in 

England, that bore in his father 8 life-time, 
the title of Prince of Wales. He ſo op- 


© preſſed | his people that they murdered him 
7 at Berkely Caſtle. . N 


=» „ was 1 by his ſon, Edward II, 
MM A. D. 1927. 175 WAS born at Windlor, 
* n+ 4% 5 + : . His | 


®.. He AS i Midna Chatta i in "this nene year 


of his reign, which Henry III. made in the ninth year of 
Riis reign. 
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His reign vols bleſſing to Englund, and. : 
a ſcourge t to F Trance and! Scotland. He took 

David, King of Scots, priſoner, near Dur- 

ham, Queen Philippa, the wife of King 
Edward being herſelf i In the field; he alſa 
took priſoner, John, King of France; 
and he took the Ille of Man from the 
Scots. He vas ſo apt to be ruled by his 
concubine, Alice Pierce, that the Parlia- 
ment took cognizance , of i it, and removed 
her from his e | 


- he 
YC + # 
. i, + 
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In por reign. lived, Ly in the next reign = 


died, that great champion. againſt . the cor⸗ 
ruptions and errors of the Church of Rome; 
the, famous John Wickliffe, —whoſe follow- 
ers were nick-r named Lollards, and agreed 
with d more ancient Waldenſes. 8 


8 ” 2 
LO * *# . 
* 


= 
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1 rigncd thy years and „ at 
Shine (lince called Richmond) in Surrey, | 


was burjedat Weſtminſter, and wasſucceeded 


by bis grandſon,Richard II. A. D. 197%. 


Both Edward and him were excommunica- 
1 = | ted 


3 


af 5 o 
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ted 55. Pope 5 Bonis R Hs wh wk ah 
Ange, ne TS 8 extravagantly, that he 
curſed the place Where the died, which was 
Shine (that | is Richmond) in Surrey, and 
out of madnels overthrew the whole houſe." 
About this time gunpow der. and the uſe of 
Slips was found Gut: / R 


7 2 * $ 8 £3 7 * 3 
4 '$ py 1 4 Hu 4 if F o 1 
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Wichard was cher el wit TY br each of | 
1 Ervin bath; whereupon" he re- 
ſigned the Crown to his couſin, * Henry, 
Duke of Lancaſter. Thus the Houſe of 
" Lancaſter got Upon the throne in the 
perſon of t 3 n on 
nl 09 . 291 0 210i an 8 od, 

0" 1378, a "great SN bile Gut in the 
Church. ( occalidned by the *Ueftion for 
Popes and Anti Popes, ) which cou 
 fifty-one years, and many bloody wars fol- 
lowed i in conſequence thereofduringUn u 
del of years. It was during that pegel 
that Me *Furks'poſſeſſed' theinſelbes of Con. 
ne? x and d beſides” thoſe that + fell by 
CoD.» ; dhe 


nnen 1 


9 


. ©) od aft per uu -as 


1 
W 
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this word, many thouſands were cut off by 
the, raging Netzt, Which continued ſeveral 
ſalons, | 191 


* * 4 


0 « John Wickliff, Profeſſar of puh, 
in the Univerſity of Oxford, a man of 
quick and ſharp wit, and ſound judgment, 
commanly called the Apoſtle of England, 
taught that the Pope vas the herefiarch and 
Anti-Chriſt deſcribed m Scripture ; 3 wrote 
againſt purgatory, image-worſhip, invoea- 
tion of the ſaints, indulgences, &c. And 
being of a ready wit, publiſhed two great 
volumes, for bulk equal to St. Augul 
works; tranflated the Bible into Engliſh; 
and being countenanced by the Duke of. 
Lancaſter, the Princeſs of Wales, the mo 0 
ther gf Prince Richard, and a great part of 
the nobility; and backed by King Edward 
III. bimſelf, he deſpiſed Rome, and laughed 
at the Synod, held by the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury againſt him, calling'i it an earth» 
quake. His diſciples and he continuing © 
to, preach agaigſt the luxury apd riches of 


. e 


2 


that they obtained that Prince's declara- 
tion againſt, him and his doctrine, and an 


| crept into the church, ſince the time of 


| Wicklites; party was ſo ſtrong in the Uni- 


letter ſhould be received and read, or not; 


miſſioners, and maintained his doctrine with 
faith to the Pope. and declared he was wil- 


N nothing 1 to boaſt of for the time; but in- 
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the clergy, and expoſing g the abuſes that had 


Conſtantine the great, Pope Gregory XI. 
began to be alarmed with fear for his ſupre- 
macy; and thereupon wrote to the Univer- 
ſity. of Oxford, in 1377, to deliver him up 
to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Bi- 
ſhop of London, and ordered theſe to ring 
him to his trial. | 


verſity, that it was debated whether this 


at laſt, being carried in the affirmative, 
Wiekliffe preſented himſelf before the Com- 


f ¶ . © Bo Ta 


ſuch reſolution, ſent a confeſſion of his 


9 


ling to deſend it at Rome, that they had 


trigued ſo well in King Richard's reign, 


0 to the Ugivesſity of Od to baniſh, , 
de. | „„ 374 T7 5 bim, 2 
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hi which it complied with, for fear of in- 
curring the king 8 nee 


# 3 


As thus cexferured; TROY his ine 
condemned by a Synod at London, he _ 
vent into Bohemia, and viſiting the Wal- 
denſes, confirmed their doctrine; after that 
returned into England, where he died in 
1384. His bones were dug up forty-one 
years after. and ordered to be burned by a 
decree of the Council of Conſtance.“ A- 
mong other things, he taught, that neither 
king or kingdom ſhould ſubmit to any bi- 
ſhop's ſee; that no taxes ought to be raiſed 
until Church revenues were employed for 
the public neceſſities; that the king was 
obliged in conſcience to confiſcate the 
means and benefices of ſuch prelates as of- 
fended God mortally; and finally, that he 
could not employ any biſhop in the offices | 
of 55 kingdom. genf An tau _ his doc- 1 
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* Conſtance is a city in Germany. 
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trinez and was burned n it in the time of | 
the ane 91 ene i 


Ar 3 a 


a 


II. A. D. 1399. He was much diſturbed by 
; the rebellion. of. thoſe who wanted to de. 
throne him, and re- inthrone Richard, by a 


| Henry IV. ſuccteded his! eukin, Richard 


war with Scotland, and by the ſtirring up 1 

of the Welch; but Henry's ſword proved [ 

victorious againſt them. Men in England | 

were not put to death for religion before « 

. this reign,*. neither were the Chriſtians by - 2 

E 5 the Romans; till the Jews and Heathens re- UN 

4 preſented them as enemies to the State; by 1 

en Chriſt for their os | 

| t 

Jobi Hus Was born of mean a parent The ' 0 

3 ward, {1 gnifies a gooſe, and was the name of t 

LE alle Borough in Bohemia, where he was t 

. beim _ en the a + of the 1 

AM 75 4A „„ SOIT Waden“ V 
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5 . In. 1401, the King to oblige the Clary, gave Bid allen 

to an Aa for burning all Lollards as heretics ; which con- 5 


| # TY forte till — 
* of Commons. 3 | 
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Waldenſes and Wickliffe, in 1407, with, 
wonderful Zeal, Jerome of Prague was his 
coy 


King Vincellaus "A not oppoſe Ws: bas : 
the Emperor Sigiſmund, his brother and {| 
| heir, ſent to John Hus, to perſuade him to 

defend his doctrine before the council of E 
Conſtance ; which he did, A. D. 1414, = 

having obtained a paffport, and aſſurance | | 
of ſaſt-conduR from the Emperor. Seven 
months were ſpent in examining him; and N 
two biſhops were ſent into Bohemia, to 
inform . of the doctrine he 
preached; and for his firm adherence to 
the ſame, he was condemned to be burned 2 : 
alive, together with his books; > which ſen- 8 
tence was executed, A. D. 141 53 contrary . 
tothe Emperor 8 promiſes of lafe · conduct, 
which the Council of Conſtance ſaid, he 
Was not obliged to | keep t to an heretic, 1 


— 1 
rd ey ů ů ů ů K N 
4 * 


He died with in cxthige; Ting ging 
plalms, and feen en i the name of Chriſt, 1 
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When he was dying, he cried out, 46 That 
5 « they had put a gooſe to death; but that 
one hundred years after a ſwan would 
ce riſe again out of his aſhes, Who would 
* maintain the truth which he had de- 
« fended.” That ſwan was Luther, whoſe 
name ſignifies ſo much; his followers | 
coined ſeveral medals, 25 the ms of a 
gooſe and a ſwan. Luther ma: ntained the 
ſame doctrine. 4 


ö W. Was | kacceeded yi. bis eldeſt 
= fon, Henry V. in 1413. Wild and unruly 
ns he was in his youth, he proved a wile and 
£1 \ warlike prince. Firſt, he took care to 
chuſe a wiſe council of State; and com- 


1 manded all thoſe who had been companions 
of bis irregularities, either to change their lc 
manners, or never approach his perſon. th 
He revived the Engliſh title to the crown th 
of France, \though he lived not to poſſeſs Ri 
| | the kingdom. He, with fifteen thouſand; | * 


men, routed the F rench at the battle of 
A Agincourt, who v were fifty-two thouſand 
1 7 Airong; | 


5 1478 


— 
— 
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: irong ; he conquered Normandy, alter 


Rouen had | fallen into | his hands, A. D. 


$ p z 
„ f 
3 


The F rench queen prevailed — the 
king her huſband to diſinherit her ſon; * 


whereupon Catherine, their daughter was 


given in marriage to Henry of England, 


who was declared heir to the crown of 
France, and during Charles's life, Regent 
of that kingdom. The marriage was con- 


ſummated June 20, 1420. Henry died at 
Vincennes, near Paris, in 1422, leaving no 
wy but a newborn fon, Henry, his ſuc- 7 


* * 


„ I 
CCl: or. F ' i 
„ „ 
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9 Catherine, after the king's ogg 


married again to Owen Tudor, who de- 


ſeended from Cadwallader, the laſt King ef 


the Britons, by whom ſhe had three ſons ; 


the eldeſt of which, Edmond, Earl 5 
Richmond, Vas father of Henry VII. | 
whom the Britiſh blood was again reſtored. 
to the n. of England. 0 e 


. . — * of 
2 ae wo 3 
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Henry V. Was ſucceeded by 1 his "WE 1 
ty VI. in 1422, he being but eight months 
old. The French ſoon got France almoſt 


1 to themſelves. . Their AY is ſaid to have : 


"3s wi EV” 


was afterwards 3 Bh priſoner by the Enz 
gliſh, tried for ſorcery, and other erimes, 


* 


5 and 1 upon eä eh, burnt alive in 1435, 


. * g 4 
135 121 3 * N * "FS * SS + , 


"Ther next year, toms —_— _—_ 1 
was crowned with 90 double groyn, by the 
Cardinal of Wincheſter, Then, the Engliſh” 


affairs in that kingdom looked. with a bet · 


ter face; but it did not continue ſo long; 
for Paris was loſt by the ah of the 
* eitizens, February 27. 1496, 5 


11 v4 
32 


by nen 


About the. 3 1447. the * 5 


| $45 France were mueh neglect d, and England 
ittfelf became a bloody ſcene of war.“ Rich- 


1 ad, Duke of L976, TY Fa. the rules of 
lines! 


” 
2 8 
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4 Linea . had a· precedent right to. 
the Crown: before the Houle of Lancaſter, 5 
and Aherefure demanded the :crown,gof 
Henry; Which demand Henry would not 
comply with; and his quęen made a moſt 
1 ſpirited reſiſtance. Richard. ſwore; /alle- 
giance to Henry; but he ſoon broke his 
oath; for in 1454, he marched his forces 
towards London. Henry gave him a ſharp ; 
battle at St. Alban's, but was taken pri- 
ſoner. This was the firſt act of that bloody 
tragedy; which made this, nation iam: in 
blood, for 2 years: 18 7 


Richard's party aflumed the name of _ 
White Role; and Henry.s of the Red. The 
Red Roſe were beaten a ſecond time. The 
next battle the; Vorkiſts were put to flight. 
Then a Parliament was called, who at- 

tained Richard; Duke of Vork, of hagh- 
treaſon, and many eſtates were confiſcated, 
Afterwards the Red Roſe. was defeated © 
through the treachery of Lord Grey, wo 
ng to the White. Then the Parliament 

= : | agreed, 


- 
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agreed, that Richard, Duke of York, 
ſhould be crowned after Henry's death, 
though Henry had a ſon, called Edward, 
born in 1453. This ſo much offended the 


Queen, that ſhe gathered forces in the north 


to decide the point by the ſword. Richard 
gave her battle, but was ſlain, and the 
queen came off victorious. 


lard, Earl of March, thefonfof Rich- 


ard, took up the ſword, and revived the 
quarrel, in which his father had fought 
five battles. Edward got one battle, and 


the Queen another. | . 


This Edward was crowned at Weſtmin- 


ſter, June 28, 1461, by the title of Edward 
IV. He fought a battle at Towſon, on 


Palm-Sunday, where Henry loſt the day. 


Henry and his ſon were diſinherited by the 
Parliament, and an hundred and forty per- 


Tons attained of high-treaſon, for ſupport- 


ing Henry. Edwara got .another battle; 
and Henry went into Scotland, returned in 


a dil, guiſe, 


89 


9 


1 


IAF DIARY OP THE 15th CENTURY. 


The following extract from the Journal of Queen Rlizabeth 
Woodville, before her marriage with Sir John Grey, is taken 
9 from an ancient MS. in Drammond Castle. It gives a curious 

picture of the great in former times. After Sir John Grey's 
death, she became, in 1645, the Queen of Edward IV. On 
| the accession of Henry VII., who had married her daughter, she 
was confined in the nunnery of Bzrmondsey, and died there, 
but was interred at Windsor: 
Monday, 9 March.—Rose at 4 o'clock, and helped Catharine 
to milk the cows; Rachael, the other dairymaid, having scalded 


her hand in 80 bad a manner the night before ; made a poultice 
for Rachael, and gave Robin a penny to get something com- 
[| fortable from the apothecary's. 

6 o'clock, —The buttock of beef too much boiled, and the 
beer a little of the stalest. Memaorandum.—To talk to cook 
about the first fault, and to mend the second myself by tapping 
a fresh barrel directly. 

7 o'clock. Went to walk with the Lady, my mother, into the 
court-yard, Fed 25 men and women; chided Roger severely 
for expregsing some ill-will at attending us with broken meat. 

8 o'clock. — Went into the paddock behind the house with my 
maid Dorothy; caught Thump, the little pony, myself, and 
rode a matter of six miles without saddle or bridle. 

10 o'clock, — Dined. John Grey, a comely youth, but what 
is that to me? A virtuons maiden should be entirely under 
the direction of her parents. John ate but little, stole a great 
tender looks at me, and said, Women never could be hand- 
some in his opinion who were not good tempered.” I hope my 
temper is not intolerable: nobody finds fault withat but Roger, 
and he is the most disorderly serving man in our family. John 
| Grey likes white teeth; my teeth are of a pretty good colour I 
think; and my hair is as black as jet, though I say it; and John 
if I mistake not is of the game opinion. 
II o'clock.—Rose from table, the company all desirous of 
Fl | walking in the fields; John Grey would lift me over every 

stile, and twice he squeezed my hand with great vehemence. I 
cannot say that I should have any objection to John Grey; he 
plays at prison bars as well as any country gentleman, and he 

never misses church on Sundays. | | 
30 clock. — Poor Farmer Robinson's house burnt down-by 
accidental fire. John Grey proposed a subscription for the 
benefit of the farmer, and gave no less than 47, himself with 
this benevolent intent. Memorandum — Never 8aw him look 
80 handsome as at that moment. | | 
4 o'clock, Went to prayers. 
6 o'clock. Fed the hogs and Poway. | 
7 o'clock, —Supper on the table; delayed in consequence of 
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8 


too much baked, and the pork roasted to rags. 
9 o'clock. The company fast asleep. These late hours very 


8 fizgrocable. Said my prayers a second time. John Grey dis. 


tracting my thoughts too much the first time. Fell asleep, and 
dreamed of John Grey. 


| 


Farmer Robinson's misfortune. Memorandum—The goose pie 
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a a diſguiſe, | was apprehended and ſent to 


London on horſeback, with his legs tied to 
.. the ſtirrups, and committed to the Tower. 


Edward's forces were defeated in 1469; 
aſter this, Edward was taken priſoner, and 
carried to Warwick Caſtle, but he made his 
eſcape. The next year a great battle was 
tought, wherein Edward came off victo- 
rious. Aſter this he was forced to fly be- 
yond ſea: his Queen Elizabeth ſtole out of 
the Tower, and took ſanctuary in Weſt- 
minſter, where ſhe was delivered of a fon, 
FE named Edward. 


way 
LA 


| Henry w was brou ght out of oriiom, where 
— 1 had been almoſt nine years; a parliament 
was called, by which Edward was declared 
a traitor, and his adherents guilty of high- 
_ treaſon. The crown was ſettled on Henry 
» and the heirs of his body : but Edward re- 
2 : turned with his army, marched to London, 
and the gates were ſet open to him: then 


F Eleary became his priſoner again. A twelfth 
battle 


* 
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battle was ſoon fought on Eafter:Day; 
wherein ten thouſand men are ſaid to have 
been ſlain; and not long afterwards, the 
laſt battle was fought at Tewkſbury, which 
left Edward in full poſſeſſion of the crown. 
Henry and his {on Were both murdaretl.” 

Edward died PO years WS ER He | 
had by his queen, two ſons, Edward his. 
| ſucceſſor, and Richard, Duke of York, and 


five daughters. Elizabeth, the eldeſt, mar- 
rid with Henry VIL ; 


4 Eduard V. ſucceeded his finkervin 1 483, 
being about twelve years old. He reigned 
but three months; for his wicked uncle, 
Richard III. Inſtead. of protecting the 


[6.8 


aca. cc. 8 8 


L 0 * * at Att 2 „* — ” 4 4.4.Ad 


4 + and” and. at. 


* 


+ Happy had it been for Henry, had he followed the 
example of Winceſlaus, a Chriſtian Duke of Bohemia, in 

the tenth century, who, when leading his army out againſt 
2 Radiſlaus, (an inſolent prince of Gurima) thought it an un- 
Juſt thing to hazard the lives of ſo many innocent men; and 
therefore agreed to attack Radiſlaus himſelf in the fight of # 
both armies, by which means he completed the victory. 
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Crown, made bold to invade it; and cauſed 
his nephews, . Edward V. and his brother 


Richard to be — in their beds in the 
Tower. 


Henry, Earl of Richmond, the next heir 
to the Houſe of Lancaſter, came from 
France with an army, and fought King 
Richard, and killed him in the field of 
battle, near Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire, | 


— 
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_* F Þ I. 
W the Deati of Richard 111. to the Reformation, 
including 51 Years, 


FP the year 1485, Henry v1. ſucceeded 


the uſurper, Richard III. Henry's 
claim to the crown was juſt, he being 


of the Houſe of Lancafter, by his mother's 


ide, Margaret, Counteſs of Richmond, who 


was daughter and heir to John Beaufort, 
Duke of Somerſet, ſon of John, Earl of 
Somerſet, fon of John Gaunt, Duke of 


_ Lancaſter, the fourth ſon of Edward III. 


His father was Edmund Tudor, Earl of 
Richmond, deſcended from Cadwallader, 
the laſt Britiſh king. This Henry VII. mar- 


_ ried with Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of 


Edward IV. Thus the two houſes of York 


and Lancaſter became united together. 


In this reign, the ſweating ſickneſs broke 


out, which carried on the young men in 
_— 
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twenty-four hours. This king reigned 
twenty-four years, and left but one fon 
alive, Henry, his next ſucceſſor. He mar- 
ried Margaret, his eldeſt daughter, to 
James IV. king of Scotland, and the 
younger to Lewis XII. of France. 


Henry VIII. heir to both Houſes of Vork 
and Lancaſter, ſucceeded his father, A. D. 
1509, being about eighteen years of age. 


In the beginning of his reign, Luther 
began to diſpute againſt Popery: after- 
wards he wrote to the perſecuted Walden- 
ſes in the kingdom of Bohemia, which bor- 
ders on Germany. 


In the note of a late divine on the 
words from the third to the tenth verſe of 
the eleventh chapter of the Revelation, are 
theſe words, It is added, that they ſhould 
* be ſlain by the beaſt; and certainly this 
© muſt point out the cruel . perſecutions 

. „ which 


a 
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4 
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* which the Popes carried on againſt the 
« Waldenſes, and other perſons, who op- 
* poſed the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation.“ 
And on the eleventh verſe of the ſame 
chapter are theſe words, „ Now this is 
« entirely applicable to the ſtate of Europe, 
previous to the reformation, when all 
«ranks of people were ſunk in | darkneſs ; * 
« but {till it pleaſed God, by a variety of 
« means, to raiſe up men who oppoſed the 
* Popith power; and through their mint- 
+ ftry the whole ſyſtem of the Proteſtant 


2 


ce religion Was eftabliſhed. 71D 93 1 


Martin e the ſwan foretold 
by John Hus, when at the flake; was born 
at Iſleben in 1483. At eighteen years of 
age he went to ſtudy at Erford, and com- 
meneing Maſter of Arts in 1505, he ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the law; but 
being frightened by a thunder bolt, which 
killed: his companion as they were walk- 
ing, he became an n monk, 


againſt ki is father's w ill. 
He 
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FE, *. He taught Ariſtotle's Philoſophy at Wir 
|. :tembergin Germany, din 1508. He:was 
= made Doctor of Divinity, by Caroloſta- 
dius in 1512, and ſoon afterwards publiſh- 
ed his explication of the Pſalms, Romans, 
= and Galatians. He began to explain the 
catechiſm to the people in 1316, which was 
about one hundred years after the martyr- 
dom of John Hus, and diſputed with: the 
chool divines about free-w ill, merits, and 

human en logon 
1 * 1517, he it up ninety- five propoſi- 
tions againſt the Pope's indulgences, the 
day after Frederic the Elector had dreamed 
a third time, that a monk, accompanied 
with the ſaints, came to him from heaven, 
gdeſiring leave to affix to the gate of the Uni- 
verſity of Wirtemberg, ſome things which 
he had written in ſuch characters as were 
legible at Suidnicia, though many leagues 
diſtant; the end of his quill reaching as 
far as Rome, entering both Pope Leo X.s 
R 05; cars, 


TY 
. 
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ears, and then reaching up to his triple“ 


crown, ſhobk it ſo, as it was like to fall!; 


adding; that he heard one ſay, that he had 
this quill from the wing of a Bohemian 


gooſe. And thus was the Reformation 
uſhered in by thoſe wonderful providences, 
according to the predictions of Cuſanus, 


Cardin, Hus, Andreas Protes, Provincial 


of the e Hilten, and others. 


The archbiſhop of Magdebiarg ee 
wrote againſt Luther, but he boldly an- 
ſwered all their Wriungs, and publiſhed 
many ſermons. F "2; Rome | 


Aber Was 6 to appear at Rome, 


but declined it becauſe of the danger; but 


when he was ſummoned to appear before the 
diet at Worms in Germany, he told his 
friends, that. « he would go, though as 

Bc ny 


——— 


"I * » 


* The Pope wears a triple crown, on account of his Ha- 
vin acquired the exarchate of Ravenna, the kingdom of the 


Lombards, and the ſtate of Rome. 
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* many devils ſhould oppoſe him, as there 
. were tiles upon the houſes of Worms "a 
_ where he maintained the truth with an un- 
daunted reſolution. He was afterwards 
confined in the Caſtle of Wortſberg, which 
he called his Patmas, where he wrate a 
number of things, and was again excommu⸗ 
nicated by the Pope. 


3 1622 he began. to preach: publicly, 


* fſaan after he had ſome controverſies with 


the enthuſiaſts Stork and Munzer ; and 
King Henry VIII. of England, who wrote. 
againſt him. He wrote to the Waldenſes 
about the adoration of the ſacrament, and 
an elegy upon two Auguſtinjan monks, wha 
were burnt for the truth at Bruſſels. He. 
laid aſide his friar 's habit in 1524. 


In 1528, (or as ſome ſay, in 1529) at the 
Diet of Spires, the name of Proteſtant had 
its original. The ſame year the Smalcaldian, 
BY nfederacy be gan. 
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In 1 534, Luther publiſhed the whole bi- 


ble in the German language; and he died at 
Ifleben, a little before the Smtalonlddian war, 


— 


o 


; | t 4 
1 9 11 1 


if 
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He was a . perſon, even by 


_ the confeſſion of his enemies, and under- 


took ſuch things as the world may reaſon- 
ably admire, having oppoſed himſelf to the 
whole earth which wondered after the beaſt. 
His death was followed by many public ca- 
lamities, he being taken out of the world, 
that he might not ſee the evil to come. 
His followers called themſelves Lutherans, 

much againſt his will, but they recede from 
him in many things, as 1 be ſeen Dy 


their writings. 


The Smalcaldian confederacy againſt the 
Papiſts was begun at Smalcalde, a city in 
Germany : and in 1535, there were fifteen 
princes, and deputies from thirty cities 
concerned in this confederacy, who had 


embraced the Augſburg confeſſion; and 
renewed 
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renewed for ten years, the league the Pro- 
teſtants had made for their own defence; 
and in two years after they were joined by 
ſeveral princes in Europe. The Emperor 
defeated their army, and took the Elector 
of Saxony, and the Landgrave of Heſſe 
priſoners: afterwards Prince Maurice of 
Saxony, ſon-in-law to the latter, put the 
emperor to flight, the bloody Council of 
Trent was diſſolved, and the captive princes 
ſet at liberty. 


It is certain, that during the dark ages 
of Popery, the European princes were all 
united in one point; namely, to perſecute 
thoſe who profeſſed the goſpel in its primi- 
tive purity; and many loſt their lives for 
the truth of it; but, at length, the almigh- 
ty power of God overcame them, and pro- 
cured that peace which Proteſtant churches 
NOW enjoy. - roma 

7 
A late commentator has the following 
words in a note on Rev. xvii. ver. 15—18.' 
| $3 
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It is ſaid, that God would put it into the 
hearts of the kings of the earth, to exe- 


cute his vengeance on the woman; and 


„ ſurely, when we reflect a little on the 


characters of thoſe princes by whom, as 
* inſtruments under God, the Reformation 
% wasbr o'1ght about, we ſhall be forced to 
« acknowledge, that it was the work of an 
s almighty power. Some of the princes 
«* who in that age ſhook off all ſubje&ion to 
% the Papal power, were, in every reſpec, 
* a diſgrace to human nature, and even 
enemies to that religion, which their paſ- 
“ ſions contributed to eſtabliſh, 


The ſame commentator was of opinion, 


that the words in the tenth verſe of the ſix⸗ 


teenth chapter of the Revelation, evi- 
dently pointed out the troubles that aroſe 
in France, when the Reformation was be- 


gun in Germany. 


The Emperor of Germany, raiſed an 
army to oppoſe thoſe who ſuppor ted Lu- 
ther: 


* Wwe a — 4 
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ther: a moſt bloody war broke out in 
France: in England, Scotland, and the 


Netherlands, the? Proteſtants were perſe- 
cuted with the moſt unrelenting cruelty : 
but although the bloody Council of Trent 


was ſitting at that time, and though above 


an hundred thouſand Proteſtants were maſ- 
ſacred in France, yet the true religion was 
countenanced and cheriſhed by ſeveral Eu- 


ropean princes, , to the utter confuſion of 


the enenues of the Golpel. 


In the reign of Henry VIII. Sir Thomas 


Moor was beheaded. He had been Lord 


Chancellor ſome years betore, but had re- 
ſigned. He had nearly cleared himſelf on 


his trial; but Rich, the king s ſolicitor, de- 


poſing againſt him, that he heard him ſay, 
the Parliament could no more make the 
king ſupreme head of the church, than they 
could make a law, that God ſhould not be 


| God; which Sir Thomas denied : but the 


Lord Chancellor proceeded to ſentence, 
* 7” That 
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That he ſhould be hanged till half dead, his 
body rip ped up, his bowels burnt, his four 
quarters ſet over the four gates of London, 
and his head upon the bridge; but the 
king changed his ſentence to chat of being 
beheaded only, which was executed in 1535, 
He would fay, 1. The world is undone by 
lookitig at things at a diſtance. : 2. To aim 
at honour here, is to ſet a eat of arms 
over a priſon gate. g. He that is covetous 
when he is old, is like a thief who ſteals 
when he is going to the gallows. 4. The 
greateſt puniſhinient in the world were to 
have our wiſhes. 3. We go to hell with 
more pains than we might go to heaven 
with. 6. The more of any thing elſe we 
have but riches, the more good we are. 
7. Who would not ſend his alms to heaven? 
who would not ſend his eſtate whither he is 
to be baniſhed! ? He wiſhed an univerſal 
peace, an uniform religion, and a reform 
ation rather of lives than religion. | 


4 


Te 
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It is reported, that he uſed to eampare 
tha great, numbers of women to be choſen 
far wives, to à bag full of ſnakes, having 
amongſt them but one cel; if a man puts 
his hand into this bag, he may chance to 


light on the eel, but it is an hundred to one 
1 he he nor lang with a ſnake.* | 


1 Calvin was born at Nayon in 
F rance, on the tenth of July, 1509, He 
ſtudied the law at Bruges ; afterwards he 
was made profeſſor of Greek at Angou- 


leſme, where, being called to higher ſtudies, 


He compoſed his Inſtitutions of the Cris 


tian Religion, Which were firſt printed. at 


Baſte; and reprinted at Straſburg i in 1539: 
He was Profeſſor of Divinity at Geneva in 
Italy, His wit zvas very, ſharp and quick, 
his judgment ſolid, his memory good and 
faithful: which qualities made him one of 

_— „ 0 


. 


Mp Notwitſtanding the above cha racter has genemaily- B 
siven of Sit Thomas Moor, Certain it is hat he Was 3 
perſecutgr, | 
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the moſt eloquent men of uns ue, eſpe- 
cially in writing, none diſputed with more 
weight and plainneſs: his eloquence con- 
firmed his party, frightened his adverſaries, 
and helped thoſe who were not too obſti- 
nate and paſt hopes to diſcern the truth : 
his ſtile in Latin was ſo admired by the moſt 
learned and ingenious, that his enemies ſet 
a great value upon his works, not know- 


ing the author of them. 5 


He made every. year two hundred ind 

eighty-ſix ſermons, and one hundred and 
eighty-ſix leſſons in divinity ; he was ſo la- 
borious in his ſtudy, that he abſtained from 
dinner for ten years together. He had 4 
number of adverſaries of every religion, for 
beſides the Doctors of Paris, whom he op- 
poſed with no little danger of his life, he 
had not a few adverlaries within Geneva 
itſelf, ſo that he was the but of all the peo- 
ple's calumny. 

„ Superior virtue, and ſuperior ſenſe, 

* To knaves and fools, will always give offence.” 


He 


* 
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He was far from being proud or covetous, 
for it was with the i intreaties of Farellus and 
Bucerus, that he firſt accepted of the mini - 
ſtry of Geneva, after William Farrel, the 


firſt reformed miniſter of that city. Lu- 


ther himſelf eſteemed him for a learned and 


godly man. He wrote commentaries upon 


moſt of the books of the Old and New Te- 
ſtament; and died at Geneva, on the 27th 
of May, 1504, being a great example of 
patience 1n his very death. 


If what Merory, a paſſionate Roman Ca- 


tholic, relates be true, that he was: trou- 


bled with as many infirmities as could ſup- 
ply, if in different ſubjects, a whole hol- 
pital with ſick men; but he underwent 
them all with ſo much patience; and with 
ſo reſigned a mind, that what was ſaid a- 
gainſt him out of envy turned to his praiſe. 5 


The Papiſts gave the name of Calviniſt to 
the Reformed of France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and the Low-Countries. . 

| Henry 
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1 Henry VIII. reigned the greateſt part of 
S || hiv: reign with applauſe; but was a conti- 
nual dupe to his favourites. In the former 
part of his reign, he publiſhed a bock a- 
gainſt Luther,“ for which the Pope gave 5 
kim the appellation of Defender of the 


1. F ah, x which his ſucceſſors retain to this 
ww” 8 | 


th 1316, ths martied Catherine of, Mrd 
gon, widow of his late brother Arthur: 
but growing weary of her, though he pre- 
tended it was from à qualm of conſtiente, 
he endeavoured to obtain a divofce from 
the Pope; who at firſt gave him ſome hopes, 
but afterwards he recalled his word: this 
fo) provoked Henfy, that he ſent Catherine 
6 Kimbolton, and privately married Ann 
[| Ann Boleyn. He afterwards prevailed on 
WE Cratimer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ro 
diſantul his Former: marria 1 


14 % this Book püplihed in the King's nanie Was Ariten 
_—_ by. Joh Filket OP of Rocheſter, 


1 


became ſeparated | from the Church of 
Rome. Surely the wrath of man ſhall . 
® * praiſe Ye, O thou 1 moſt high”. my 
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Enraged at theſe proceedings, Pope Leo 5 : 


X. excommunicated the king; but had 
reaſon ſoon after to repent this haſty ſtep ; 
for Henry now thfew off all reſtraint : the 

parliament declared him © Supreme Head 


« of the Church of England“; and granted 
him the firſt fruits and tenths. of the | Te: 
venues of all benefices. oY : 


83 
2 


Thus by a kind providence aki 


9 
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{ures among "his favourites. 
men as choſe to oppoſe his deſigns were 
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yer Es e ann to; Ale Wy” 1 
n ne  Tranſettions 8 _ 


ne Years. 


15 . year 11 * che 1 was 
brought about in England. , ha- 
ving been before declared. ©; Supreme 


Head of the Church of eden by his 


parliament, he aboliſhed all the monaſteries, 


and made a Partition of their immenſe trea- 
Such noble- 


put to death. 


Wolſey, W and Thomas Cran- 


mer, were ſome of Henry's favourites. The 


firſt became odious to the King, and died 


. with grief. 6 The ſecond was a blackſmith's 
ſon at Putney, who in the year 1539, was 


created vice-gerent in matters eccleſiaſtical 


and cart of Eſſex, but being a proteſtant, 


and 


2 
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and having diſt guſted the king, by forward- 


ing his TR with Ann of Cleves, the 
cauſed him to be impeached ol err 


and b beheadedion eas wire 


i %3 * BITE SAT 4 "I. 
FS 26-7 # 56 66) af A 14 " "= : 14 4 


«A ch born he met the K gen "ral doom, 
2 But left like e Eur a en 1 3 
The third, Obecnie was bovn 
in Notivhighaioliir- : having travelled into 
Germany, he there ſtudied the tenets of Lu- 
ther, and embraced his doctrines: Henry 
havin 8 nomitated him to the Archbiſhoprie 
of Canterbury, he annulled his marriage 
with 'Catharine, and then excomunicated 
the pöße Vimfelf This prelate preſided o- 
ver all the ecclefiaſlical affairs during the 
remaining part of Henry's rein- 
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a 
* The dioceſſes of You, Cuil, Dafa Cheſter, 


and the Ille of Man, are! in the province of Vork, 
the other * twenty-two are in the Provinces Canterbury. 
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e had ſix wives, his firſt Catharine, by 
whom he had the Prineeſs Mary afterwards 
Queen of England. the ſecond; Ann Bo- 


leyn, which brought him only one daugh- 
ter named Elizabeth who ſucceeded Queen 


Mary,. Ann Boleyn was beheaded on ac- 


caunt of Henry's jealouſy, His third, Jane 


Seymour, whom he married the next day 


alter the death of Ann. This Queen died i in 


childebæd with prince Edward who ſuc- 
ceeted Henry on the, Throne. IIis fourth 
Ann of: Cleyes,. zrhom; he got diyoreed in 


a ſhoxtſime . His ſiſth Catharine, Howard, 
hom he cauſed to he beheaded, And his 
ſixth, Catharine Par, who narrowly-eſcap-, 
ed being hr ought. t 4 0; the ſtake by Henry, 


for her; religious principles, the theing 3 


favourer of the Neiesrrattog. q Znimig os; 


Honry's opinion in e always 


| RY but it is 23 Sen 


% 3 as ATE. 
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formation, he cauſed ſeveral. prototants. 


to be burnt. - 13h T6591 Ser nt fr ut 


Inu this -reign the fix Articles of EReliginn 
were. eſtabliſhed by act of parliment; the 
Bible and Litany were tranflated into En- 
gliſh and ordered to be read in all churches. 


The King was declared ſupreme head of the 
church of England inſtead of the Pope, as 


were his predeceſſors the Britiſh kings. But 
it muſt: be remembered, that that church 


which has not Chriſt for 1ts head / is no | 
church of Chriſt; for God gave him to be 


the head over all things to the. church. Ez 
pheſians 1. 22. V. * 24. [35343 © f 


We Archbiſhop 6f Canterduiry was veſt- 
ed with the papal Authority under the 
King. Henry ſtill entertained moſt of the 
Popiſh errors, though he began the Re- 


formation, which improved in the next 
reign and in Queen Elizabeth's. The main 


inſtrument whereof under God, vas Arch- 
* > biſhap 


+. 
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2 ARES ** 1 3 1 . : * 
biſhop Cranmer, chat great light of the 
Church in thoſe times of darkneſfs. 


" This Teigned Henry VIII, the moſt daring 

nd abfolüte King that ever ſwayed che En- 4 
gliſh Repire fince William the "Conqueror. 
£Who/alone'durſt ſhake off the Pope's au- 
æhorityg ud yet purtly emain in the com- 
m ufig of that Chüfeh; for he lived ſince 
this breach Rome; half papift,” half 
proteſtant and yet a friend to ngither: 


| þ © Whb6iſterous Prince, that neither ſparad' pa- 


Pit ner proteſtants hanging the firſt and 
HPurning the latter that would not ſubmit to 


his deciſions in matters of Religion.” $i 


Edward VI. ft eceeded his: father Henry 
VIII, in the 10th year of his age A. D. 
134% His twelve Counſellors and ſixteen 
Fegents appointed his uncle dhe Duke of 

Somerſèt Protector- N. moi, enn 


* Y £2 '& we he 
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In this reign the images: were: + removed 
nora - l 8 out 


+ 
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out of the ichurches; ::the reformation car} 
ried on, the common prayer ordered io be 


corrected, and eſtabliſhed by a of parli: 


ament; but in conſequence of this many 
rebels} took up arms, who being defeated _ 
accepted of a general n them 
by the hes 


923 % - — ” - 24D 


+ AIQIET-< IDA 0 O16 Ie; 373 1944 
* this wn John Std 8 to En⸗ 5 
gland from Switzerland whether he had fed 


for fear aof being infected with Kuthera- 


niſm, Jas the Roman Catholics uſed to A 
in the reign of Henry VIII.“ It ſeems. he 
had been ſought after to be apprehended, 


upon the coming forth of the ſtatute of the, 


ſix articles;Þ in Henry: VIII. Reign, and 
therefore fled to Switzerland, in 1550. 


He was elected Biſhop, of! Worceſter. 


but he refuſed to be conſecrated in the po- 
piſh habits, for which he was impriſoned, 
3 but 


1 


= By theſe none were allowed to fpeak againſt Tran- 
lubſtantiation on pain of being burnt as Heretics, 
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but upon the interceſſion of the Earl 
of Warwick, and the: King's letter to def- 
penſe with thoſe ceremonies he was at laſt 
| conſecrated Biſhop of Glouceſter. This 

great man was one of thoſe, whom * 
4 * Need + in the flames. 191013296 


The beſt tranſaction of Edwards s reign was 

the great progreſs made in the Reformati- 
on, by the zeal of Archbiſhop Cranmer, 
though he was much oppoſed by Gardner 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Bonner Biſhop 
of London; for which. they were both 
(with others) committed to the Tower,. and 
deprived of their biſhopricks. The Pro- 
tector and his brother were both beheaded 
in this reign, And this pious and promiſ- 
ing young Prince died in the ſeventh year 
of his reign and the ſeventeenth of his age. 


” . 1 1 — 
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| From the Acceffon of Quers: av to the 1 
fon of Queen Elizabeth, Tg eh about 5 Years, 


40 


\UEEN Fa I. Henry VIII's Baade 
by Catharine of Spain, ſucceeded her 
brother Edward in 1553: for her cruelty 
and Oppreſſion called the «bloody Queen 
Mary” being a bigotted Papiſt. She perſe- 
cuted the Proteſtants with all the violence 
of. enthuſiaſtick fury. 


In her reign no leſs than 300 perſons pe- 
riſhed in defence of their religion, (ſome ſay 
800 were burned. and 60 died in priſon) 
among whom were Archbiſhop Cranmer, 
Biſhops Hooper, Farrar, Ridley, and Lati- 
mer. In a word neither age, ſex, nor quality, 
prevented theſe unhappy victims from being 
brought to the ſtake. In the large folio Hil- 
torical Dictionary it is ſaid, that in eigh- 

| "BY, be, teen 


go ISH Har C AK 


teen months ſhe reſtored Popery with a 
vengeance; ſethat f for ſome years; the King- 
_ blazed every where with burnt ſacrifi- 
The great promoters of theſe Anti- 
chriſtian violences, ere the two popiſh Bi- 
ſhops committed in the former Reign, Gar- 
dener whom the Queen made lord Chancel- 
lor, and Bonner Biſhop of London, both « of 
a revengful Spirit, cruelly imbitter agtnſt 
the Reformation. But ſtill "they wanted 
to be rid of their eye- ſors the Lady Eliza- 
beth, whom they 1 uſed t to call the hope off 
Heretick, and on a flight f retence oſ trea- 
ſon they confined her above twelve months 
betore her innocence E could procure her li 


Dye, 
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In this reign any fled” into Germany 
where the reformation flouriſhed ; and ma- 
ny who remained at home were burnt. The 
proteſtants were not only perſecuted = 
Eng land. but in Scotland, Ireland, and 
W Fas. And there are but few nations m 


the 
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the World that has not. put to death-ſome 


of the true ſollowers of Chriſt. 
e bool d ani atwmoRth of 1 
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„While popiſh e exrars-mount, on reaſon's throne, _ 


And war with all opinions but, their,own 3 . 
Then common ſenſe, and charity and truth, 


Without regard. eo ſex, to age Or youth, £7 


Are lacrific'd, at, prejudice! 8 ſhrine, 
While pamper'd prieſts on cruelties 2 
What inſtruments by bigot zeal are us d! ! 

How grolsly human nature is abus'd; 
The Rack, ex hauſted patience to control, 


99 enſanguin d Dagger, and the poiſons, Bawl; ll | 
h The b bloody Lerch, beſtain 'd with, pigys 6 B ; . 


4b 44 wh 


44 119" 3} 0 
The boiling Cauldron, where the] juf 2 a,” 


The flaming Pile by popiſh malice fir d; 
hes» > bended Cab Uthsceflee l; 1 


ue red-het Brokers harmileſd Hen td tar; 
The Præipideo fibm whence the: victims throwa i 300 | 
The Famin'd Vent h immur d in walls of None ; 1 * y 4 
4 117. ierce Bulls to toſs, the ohject in the. air, ot | 


1 a 11 
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The Ax, with 1 crimſon cove rd o'er,; 
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/»Sharp Dogs $9. — and wild beaſt 1 to tear; "CSR , 


Tf: dreadful Pits, where dang” rous RN lurk, 
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10 findſh inhumanity's beat work; 
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The een, the thorny Crom, 
The Stones to bruſe. the rapid Stream to drown 3 
The Slings to diſlocate, the bloody & nife, 
That by inciſion drains the ſap of life ; 
Slow Fires to broil. and dry Pais to deſtroy, 
With other arts that popiſh fiends'imploy; 
All, all me romiſh bigotry diſcloſe, 
And bid you ſuch a bloody faith oppoſe; | 
A faith vindictive, holding endleſs ſtrife, : 
With liberty, compaſſion, truth, and life. 


| Biſhop Hooper, was a north country man 
he uſed to preach every day, but he was not 
permitted to ſpeak When he went to be bur- bY: 


& 2 


ned at Glouceſter. e 


r l Dr 
the glory of the churchiof Chriſt ſtandeth 
not in the harmonious ſound of bells and 
organs, nor yet in the glitering of Mitres 
and Copes, neither in the ſhining of gilt 
images and lights (as the blind Papiſts do 
judge, ) but in continual labour and daily af- 
fliction for his name ſake. 


George 


in 
dt 
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George Tankerfield a citizen of London 


was burnt. at St. Alban's in Hertfordſhire, | 


for diſſenting from the Church of England, 


in Queen Mary 8 blogdy: neigen. 


«Hu * Latimer, * yr aa in La 
terſhire, in 1475 was for ſome time divinity 
profeſſor in Cambridge, were he taught the 


proteſtant doctrine. 


Inſtead of preſenting a purſe of gold to 


Henry VIII. as many of the biſhops did, La- 


timer preſented a New: Teſtament, with a 


leaf doubled down at this paſlage, © Whore- 


mongers and adulterers, God will judge, 
in King Edward VI. “s reign, he was made 
Dikiop of Wincheſter, and in Queen Ma- 
ry's time condemned together with Biſhop | 
Radley, to be burnt at Oxford, Septem- | 


ber 16, 155 5, being them. aged 80 years. 


This holy Biſhop at hearing the ſen-⸗ 
tence, thanked God that he Was called to Slo- 


7 


min the fire. 
) | f 


| * 3. "0 DEAD fo 13 - 3 5 1 F e nk £4 
Nicholas Ridley, Biſhop of London, 


\ 
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rify him in * old "age, oa A. kind of 
death. N | Heck | 


4 1 


He 145 to Ridley, and ſaid,” © We 
„ ſhall this day light ſuch a candle, by 
God's grace in England, as I truſt ſhall ne- 
ver be put out. When the flames were kind. 


led, he earneſtly called upon the Lord to 


receive his ſoul, and ſeemed to feel no pain 


i Ill 


Was born of an ancient and conſiderable fa- 
. in the county of Durham, and bred 

in he Univerſity of Cambridge, where he 
00 the Aden oh of Batchelor'3 in nt. 

"He was greatly! beloved by King! Edward 
_ who firſt promoted him to the Biſhopric 
of Rocheſter, t afterward of London. 


\ 


He wrote e Wveiel tpings againſt the Papitts, 
"and after 1 0 ſucceſſion to the 
crown, 


1 4 
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crown, he Was deprived of his Biſhopric, 
of impriſoned and burnt. at Oxford. in that 
. bloody year 1555: having for ſeveral days 
before maintained the Proteſtant Doctrine 


„e againſt the moſt noted ſcholars there, who 
Jy diſputed for preferment. Hiſt. Ditt. 

. 2 

d. Whins Biſhop Brooks of his: Church of. 
P England, (which at that-time was the church 
m1 91 Rome, ) was going to degrade Ridley, he 


deſired him to recant from his deviliſh and 
fantaſtical opinion; to which Ridley replied 


, that his couſcience aſſured him the Doc- 
A trine he taught was ſound and according to 

d 5 God's word, and that the Lord being his 
35 hel per he would maintain it as long as his 

. tongue could wag, and in confirmation 

: e he would ſeal it with his blood. | 
1 
0 1000 deſired hin to confeſs the Pope's ho- | 


lineſs, and acknowledge him ſupreme head 
of the Church; but Ridley for anſwer told 
him, he wondered he ſhould talk fo fool- 
ith 


* would be more pleaſant and ſweet. 


85 AskEren e, CIVIL as 
iſh to him, and that he would do no obe- 
dience at all to the Biſhop of Rome, nor 
his uſurped authority for good and godly 
reaſons: and he refuſed to wear the ſur- 
plice, which was firſt worn by Pagan 
Prieſts, and was brought into the Church 
of Rome, by Pope Adrian, A. D. 796. 


The night before his ſuffering, he ſaid he 
was going to be married the next day, and 
ſeemed as merry as ever: and that though 
his breakfaſt would be ſomething ſharp 
and painful; yet he was ſure his ſupper 


— 


His iber offered to watch with him 
that night, but he ſaid, no! for he had a 
mind, God willing, to go to bed and to 
| fleep as quietly as ever he did 1n his life : 
does this ſeem a ſtrange ſaying of a man 
who knew he was to be burned the next day? 
Many martyrs have ſpoke in like man- 


2% ner, owing to the aſſurance of God's love, 


and 


upper part of his body; but he did not for- 
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and an everlaſting reward in . parti- 

cularly Laurentius, who, alter lyying a 

conſiderable time on one * on a gridiron, 
ſpoke to this effe : 


This ſide enough 1 — 2 
Then turn me tyrant, and eat, 
And ſee whether raw or roaſted, 
1 ſeem the better meat. 


The fire in which Ridley was burnt, was 
made in ſuch a manner that his lower parts 
were conſumed before the flame touched the 


IO" 2 — m 
i.% 
. 


get to call upon God, and deſired them. 0% 
let the fire come unto him. © 


A proteſtant miniſter of Bohemia was tor- 
tured with freſh and more ſevere acts of 
cruelty every day for thirty days together. 
When a martyr who ſuffered abroad, was 
called N to defend his religion he ſaid 
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be could not convince them by argument, 
14 * * he was ne to ſuffer for 1 1. 


Many poor creatures falfered death 'only 
tor ſpeaking a word, or reading the Lord's 
prayer in Engliſh. 


. 
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14 The Biſhop of Litchfield told Mrs. Lewis, 
1 if ſhe believed no more than was in the 


ſeriptures, ſhe was a damnable heretic.” 


"Fi | * a 
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$I Mr. John Knox, the Scotch Reformiſt, 
} Far Von? 8 1 © at x5; 4 an 5 | 
L preached publ «ith in 2 or . in 15 mw” 


| "Queen Mary and her huſband, Philip of 
: Spain, iſſued their bloody proclamation a- 


| gainſt the Proteſtants on the eighth of Fe- 
32 bruary, 1 1556. 


N bt 5 * n ec; ; 
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by the twenty-firſt of March: " Archbi- : 
ber Cranmer was burnt at Oxford in the 


| ſixty- ſeventh year of his age, and the twen- 
= aaa of his 88 


Who 5 


IS, 
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« Who ſees them act, but envies ev'ry deedꝰ 


= « Who hears them * and does not wiſh to bee TH | 


In order to degrade 8 they * 
on him the Eccleſiaſtical Robes made of 
courſe canvaſs, very ragged, and took 
them from him one by one in form. They 
degraded all prieſts before they ſuffered, 
becauſe it ſhould not be ſaid that a Prielt 
ſuffered a ſhameful death. | 


Cranmer was prevailed upon to recant in 
order to. ſave his life, but notwithſtand- 


ing all the promiſes the Papiſts made him” 
they ſoon took away his life, and he to ſhow. 
his repentance; burnt of his right hand 
with which he had ſigned his recantation. 


Cuthbert Simſon was three times rack- 
ed and then burnt in Seaxchifebd on "the 
Wn wi of March: 1 558. 2 


| Ciely Orme! ſaid, the did not eee to 
Ss | be 


— 


* 
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be ſaved becauſe ſhe was to be burnt for 


the Trutb's ſake, but becauſe Chriſt died 
for ee n. - 


« Yes, ſuch my crimes, ſuch my offences are, 
A They leave not Juſtice any room to ſpare; ; 
When thunders roar, and forked lightenings blaze, 
In periſhing th'avenging hand I'll praiſe ; | 
For whereloe'er thy dreadful thunders fall, 
The blood of Chriſt redeems me from them all. 


\ 


The ſame day that Ridley and Latimer 
were burnt at Oxford, the old Duke of 
Norfolk paid a viſit to Biſhop. Gardiner, 
at his houſe in London, in order to dine 


, with him, but that arch-perſecutor ſaid he 


would not eat till he received poſitive aſſu- 


rance of the execution of Ridley and La- 
timer: as ſoon as the meſſenger arrived, 


he ſaid now, my lord duke, we can ſet 
down to -refreſh ourſelves with pleaſure.” 


But obſerve the hand of God (lays South- 
well) on this impious prieſt: no ſooner 
e ü had 


— : 7 


05 


fu 


my 


? 
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had 154 b Rysowed a a few morſels, but he 
Was ſuddenly ſeiſed with ſo violent a fit of 
illneſs, that he was obliged to be taken from 


table, and from that moment to the laſt of 


his life (which was fifteen days) never was - 


free from my greateſt miſery and torture, 


Thus a plifccurcr died miſerably" in tis E 


own houſe, while the perſecuted died joy- 


fully in the open field and in the flaming fire. 


«Martyrs midſt woes their teſtimony give, 1 
Adore to ſuffer. and but die to live, 
Racks o'er their mind to make impreſſion fail, 
Torments are vain, and fears cannot prevail; 
| Youth full of ſpirits, age replete with pain, 
Reſign their lives a glorious crown to gain : 
The num'rous troops of pious Martyrs prove, | 
That PERSECUTION S cannot CHRISTIANS move: 
Racks, tortrues, gibbets, ſwords, are try'd in vain, 
E They mile while ſuffering and rejoice in pain: 
Wich eager joy for CHRIST reſign their breath, 
And meet SALVATION i in the arms of DEATH: 
While perſecutors down to Hell will go, 
To groan. in chains of everlaſting woe. 


7 
, 7 « . 
T | l ; e s 
- 
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The Papiſts have aſſerted, , ſhah all thoſe 


LO ##4 A 


Wh. Mary, Had . adjudged guiley, of 
high treaſon.” But let it here be remem- 
bered that thoſe guilty. of high treaſon are 
to be hanged and quartered\(not burnt) a- 
greable to the ſtatute of the t enty- fifth of 


TT Edward & en wen- th. : 


In 1551, the Common Prayer was ; firſt 
read in Chriſt-Church, Dublin, on Eaſter- 
Day, when blood was ſeen to drop down 
the face of the image of, Chriſt. Archbi- 
© _ ſhop Browne ordered 1 it to be ſearched, and 
waſhed, to lee whether it would bleed a- 


freſh; this was ee done, than a 
ſponge full of blood was found in the head 
of the image, whigh Leigh, an artful monk, 


had fixed there that morning. 


; 


hs Cole, in his way to ne e 


his cloak bag, a Acathern ne ſaid, ju Here 
F : Wet” AT NMEWTA'S 18 


the Mayor of Cheſter, and taking out of 


* 
x —_ Aa as. ii 
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is a commiſſion that ſhall laſh the Prote- 
ſtants of Ireland.” The mayor s woman ſer- 
vant (being a Proteſtant) on hearing this, 
watched an opportunity, took out the com- 
miſſion, and put in a pack of cards, with 
the knave of clubs at the top: and before 
another commiſſion could be obtained from 
England, . Queen SY, fed with « broke 5 
heart. N WEE 91 


3 
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N 

55 Fr om the Acceſſion of Queen Elizabeth, to the death 
/ Charles I. including 4 fpace of near go gears. 
CNUEEN Elizabeth, Daughter to Henry 


VIII. (by Ann Boleyn his ſecond 
das ) ſucceeded Queen Mary in 1 5 58. | 


In her firſt Parliament the laws made by 
Mary for eſtabliſhing Popery were repeal- 
ed; for which Elizabeth was excommuni- 
| cated by a bull of Pope Pius V. and her 
ſubjects abſolved from ſubjection to her. 

And ſoon after an Act ar Uniformity was 


* 


Mary, Queen of Scots, was kept a priſon- 
er in England eighteen years, then brought 
to trial, and (ſome ow without ſufficient 
3 proof 
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proof of guilt) Feen che eee of 
1 ebruary 1 585. 


Elizabeth was 7 both 15 land | 
and ſea. She affiſted the Scots againſt the 


French, the Hugonots or French - Prote- 
ſtants againſt the Papiſts, and both againſt 
the Spaniards ; and for ſome time cheriſh- 
ed the new-ſprung ſtates of Holland. 


It ; 18. 5 that this ys Princes could : 


1 peak hve or fix different nnen 


| In the 1 of hat: reign fr of has 


Proteſtants returned to England, who 


in Mary's reign had fled into Germany, 


where ſome of them were for confining 


themſelves to the uſe of forms, as they had 
been eſtabliſhed at home, and others were 


for improving their liberty to the utmoſt, 
in reforming what ever they thought excep- 
tionable in them. 


EY 3 


But 
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But When they came to England they 
found the terms of conformity ſo narrow 
that many could not in conſcience comply 
with them; for the Queen was fond of ce- 
remonies and extending 8 her authority i in 
Chureh affairs. * 1 e © 


It aby the Act of Uniformity they were 
| not left at liberty to worſhip God according 


to the dictates of their own conſciences, but 
were obliged to comply with the rules of 


ES conformity and the Common Prayer Book: 


though it ſtill contained many Popiſh ſen- 
tences and ceremonies none dared: to-ſpeak 
againſt it, under pain of ſix months im- 
priſonment without bail or mainprize, and 
for the > ſecand offence during life. ' See 
the Act of Uniformity at the tres erb of 
_ enen ren Book. 11231 4 


Q * | 1 
. _ : r 
* 


by One ef the Popih ſilt f 1s as allows, 

in the viſitation of the ſick, And by his 
authority committed to me, I abſolve thee 
88 from 


CCC 


bd 


5 
8 
2 
1 


nation: 
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from all thy. ſins, in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the ſon, and of the Holy 
Ghoſt. Amen.” And there is a ſentence 


inthe catechiſm that teaches the child to 
ſay of its baptiſm, wherein I was made a 
member of Chriſt, a child of God, and an 


inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven.“ 


From this the child 1s taught to conclude, 
that its being baptized in a lawful manner 
delivers it from the curſe of Original fin, 
which © in every perſon born into this 


world, it deſerveth God's wrath and dam- 
as tis laid 1 in the ninth article of 
Religion. 


If an heir of wrath be made an heir of glo- 

ry only by the rite of circumciſion, or 
baptiſm without faith, then it would ſeem 
as if the death of Chriſt was of no account: 


for if the perſon that has been lawfully bap- 
tized live ever ſo wicked a life and die with- 
outany ſigns of repentance, he is buried 


in ſure and certain hope of the reſurrec- 


tion to etrunal life.” See theburial ſervice. 


At 
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lizabeth's time, the Bube Soria was 
left out, from the Biſhop of Rome, and 
all his deteſtable enormities, good Lord 
deliver ww” 


Shall I add one word more (a number 
might be added) on this ſubje& or ſhall I for- 
bear for fear of giving offence ! ? but why 
ſhould I offend if I ſpeak the truth! ? then 
give me leave to ſay, that much as the li- 
turgy has been extolled by great and learn- 
ed men, it is well known that a great part of 
it was taken word for word from the Maſs 
Book! And when the Devonſhire men were 
ſtirred up to rebellion on account of the al- 
teration of their Maſs Book, King Edward 
VI. told them in a letter to quiet them, that, 

«As for the ſervice in the Engliſh tongue, it 
perchance ſeems to you a new ſervice, but 


yet indeed it is no other but the old, the 


ſelf fame words in Engliſh.” Accordingly 
ſome of oe! Popes offered to confirm the 
. En 
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Engliſh liturgy!* ! Let i it here be remembered 
that the followers of Wickliffe, and thoſe 
| Proteſtants who diſſented from the Church 

of England, before ſne renounced Popery 
were called Lollards, and Wickliffites, and 
now thoſe who deſired a further reforma- 
tion in the liturgy (though ſome of them 
were willing to comply with it, in hopes of 
its being reformed in the next reign) and 
could not in conſcience comply with it, 
« were by their enemies called Puritans, as 
a term , of. reproach, on account of their 
attempting a purer form of worſhip and 
GIPRS: than had as yet been antiek, 7 


The 8 coding. no a ef of a 3 2 
ther reformation from the Legiſlature, ſome 7 
of the leading perſons among them reſolved. 
to attempt it in a more private way: for this 
purpoſe they erected a Preſbytery at Wand(- 
worth, (fix miles S. W. of London) Noy. 

* 1 


— * 


— ——_— 


* 


* The. 39 articles was firſt produced i in a convoction of 
the Clergy in 1462. 0 


— 
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20,1572. This was the firſt wenne 
Church in e 148 714 | 


„„ a LO UDO TT TS « 
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0⁰ the eve of St 888 8 Day; | 
Auguſt 24, 1572 the Maſſacre of Paris was 
begun; weapdhs having been put into the 
E Hands of above fixty: thouſand furious and 
| þÞigotted Papiſts, who begun their work at 
iche at the ringing of a bell; theſlaugh- 
ter made that night and the two ſucceeding 
days, cauſed the waters of the Seine to ap- 
pear of a crimſon colour from the number 
of mangled carcaſes thrown into that river. 
After the Proteſtants were maſſacred. the 
greaſe of ſome of their plumpeſt bodies 
was extracted © and fold for three ſhillings 
per pound.”* -Marſhal Tavannes rode 
about the ſtreets crying © let blood! let 
blood!“ And when he was on his death-bed 
he ſaid I conſider it as a meritorious action 


_ that loan waſh. away all my fins.” In the 
courſe 


IN 
1 


: | ] | x 1 | 5 
dee Southwell's new Book of Martyrs, Page 104. 5 
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courſe of a fe days one hundred. thouſand 
Proteſtants were murdered in France. 


4 Sack, raviſh, | maſſacre, deſtroy, burn, ſlay, 3 
Act what you will, ſo pop'ry makes its way. — 
| Such are the thoughts that filt each popiſh wind,” 

And uch the 8 they bear EY p 


Queen Elizabeth was reſolved that the 
Church of England ſhould not be under 
the juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Rome; 
which ſo enraged Phillip II. of Spain, and 
the Pope, that a formidable fleet was ſoon | 

equipped to invade England, with nineteen 
_ thouſand two hundred and ninety ſoldiers, 
eight thouſand two hundred and fifty ſea- 
men, two hundred and eighty galley- ſlaves, 
and two thouſand ſix hundred and thirty 
peices of ordnance. When it failed from the 
Tagus, on the 29th of May, 1 588, it con- 
fiſted of one hundred and eighty ſhips; of 
- which one hundred were larger than had 
per before appeared on the coaſt of En- 


Sland. 
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gland. The Pope went to the — 
and, on ſeeing the fleet bleſſed it, and ſtiled 
it “the Invincible Armada.“ 


Elizabeth told ns troops, think ſhe would 
ſooner periſh in the field of battle, than live 
to ſee the flavery of her people. On the 12 

of July, the Spaniards entered the Britiſh 
Channel, where they were defeated by the 
Engliſh fleet under the command of Admiral 
Howard, and moſt ſhips that eſcaped him 
' were deſtroyed by a violent tempeſt. On 
board the Spaniſh fleet were a vaſt number 
of poiſoned inſtruments , deſignedforthe cru- 
el torture and death of the Engliſh. When 
the Spaniards were, aſked by, the Engliſh 
what their intentions were, had their expe- 
dition ſucceeded, they replied «to extir- 
pate the whole from the Iſland, at leaſt all 
Heretics (as they called the Proteſtants) and 
| to ſend' their ſouls to hell.“ but thanks to 
Providence their intentions were defeated. 


In 


Fl 
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In this reign Sir Francis Drake travelled 
round the world in twelve days leſs than 
three years in a ſmall ſhip called the Pelican. 
The Papiſts in Ireland made ſeveral at- 
tempts to deſtroy the Proteſtants in the lat- 
ter end of Queen Elizabeth's reign. When 
James VI. of Scotland (and afterwards I. of 
England) returned from Norway on the iſt 
of May, 1590, he declared his particular ſa- 
tis faction in his Church of Scotland as the 
beſt reformed Church in the world. In May, 
1592, Preſbytry was eſtabliſned in Scotland 
by Act of Parliament. The Puritans in En! 
gland were. treated with great ſeverity; 
particularly the followers of Robert Brown, 
who was educated at Corpus Chriſti College, 
Cambridge, and was a preacher in the dio- 


ceſe of Norwich : He wrote very vehement- 


ly and went about the country, preaching 


againſt the diſcipline and ceremonies of the 


Church. His principles were ſomthing like 


thoſe Who. were afterwards called Indepen- 


1 Many of the Biſhops behaved cru- 


elly 
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elly to the Puritans; and *an AQ was paſſed 
which ſubjected thoſe that did not conform 
to the ceremonies of the Church to baniſh- 
ment, and in caſe of refuſal or return, to 
death.” In this reign the High Commiſſion 
Court was inſtituted, which Mr. Palmer ſays, 
might truly be called, the Engliſh Inquifiti- 
on: the Court of Star-Chamber alſo con- 


3 fantly fat in this reign, and was to the laſt de- 


gree ſevere in its cenſures and baniſhments, 
which increaſed the number of the Puritans, 
and determined: them to ſeparate from the 
eſtabliſhed Church. Certain it is (lays a 
learned divine of the eſtabliſhed. Church) 
that in civil matters, people are obliged to 
be obedient to the powers in being; but 
Religion is an affair of conſequence, with 
which no Prince has a right to interfere, 
unleſs thoſe ſentiments tend towards diſ- ; 
n che owe of n . 


11 Let Ceſar 8 due he ever paid, 
To Cæſar and his throke 2041 1 
" fol ; But 


upon him himſelf 
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But confrjetices and ſouls were wann 44 
"Oy * a altine.3d ihn 


F ; 
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The e of 1 were at ans th 
denied the benefit of the Engliſn ports by 
Queen Elizabeth, for fear of offending the 
Spaniards; at which time the people of 
Holland were in the utmoſt diſtreſs; for the 


firſt wiſe Prince of Orange was then found- 


ing the commonwealth of the United Pro- 
vinces. The wars and cruelties carried on 


againſt them ee the OY are horrid ta 


eee i ie n 


; : D ; 0 . * ; #44 2 
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The Duke of Ade ** Philip U. king 
of Spain) cauſed eighteen thouſand Prote-' 
ſtants to be murdered in the Netherlands. 
Philip II. gave up his enly ſon, Don Carlos, 
to the Inquiſition, paifing ſentence of Pres 


1 th Pu x F #'Y 7 
. «4 , * 1 


The King of Spain offered OTOL ; 


thouſand crowns, if any man would bring 


him the Prince of Orange, dead or alive, 
Vhere- 
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whereupon Beltazar Gerad, a Papil. villiati, 


pretending to be a Proteſtant, by artſulneſs 
found means to approach the Prince for a 


paſſport; and then ſhot him with a piſtol, 


the Prince only ſaying, Lord have mercy 
on my ſoul, and this poor people.“ He 
was ſucceeded by his men William wil 


— of e e 


f 
PES. . 


The United Maes of ths Netherlands: 


are ſaid to contain two millions of people. 


Their eſtabliſhed religion is Calviniſm or 
Preſbyterianiſm, but every ſect is tolerated. 
Their learning 1s flouriſhing; and few 
countries can boaſt; of more learned men: 

their ſs 1s ea har airs, 


4 * 4 * 


Englim. Their commerce is in kale 


every thing: therefore The United Pro- 


vinces may properly be called the grand, 
"O08 e of Europe. 


A 


Tue Preſident of the United: 6" cor or 
| Stad- 


+ *# 


| 
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Stadtholder, i William V. Prince of : 
Orange and Naſſau. Orange is a city, unir 
verſity, and principality, incloſed ad 5 
n of France... , 100 0 

Joc She Abfivinn and French Netherlands 
are a million and a half of F . . 
are moſtly. Fapiſts. 0197 rin 


In 1398, che Eu * Beziers with the 


Albigenſes were taken, and the city of Be- 
ziers burnt. The Pope's bloody legate 


cried out to his troops, Kill them, kill 


„them all, kill man, woman, and child, 


„kill Roman Catholics as well as Albigen- 
* ſes; for when they are dead, the Lord 
* knows how to pick out his own.” Thus 
the bigotted Papiſts took "_ wr thou- 
ſand i iandeent . 
From er racks, and burning fire, 
And ſeas of their own blood they came, 
But nobler blood has waſhed their robes, 
F lowing from Chriſt, their dying Lamb, 
© — 
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The Bible was divided into chapters in 
the 16th century. Queen Elizabeth choſe 
for het ſucceſſor, the fon of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, James VI. and the hundredth and 
eighth king of Scotland. The Scots have a 
catalogue of their kings ever ſince Fergus 
I. who, according to their account, began 
his reign 330 years before Chriſt. 


James was very young when he began to 
govern. His firſt aſſembly declared againſt 
biſhops. Aﬀterwards the titular Archbi- 
ſhop of Glaſgow, with ſome of the guard, 
pulled a miniſter out of the pulpit at Glaſ- 
gow. The Scots were jealous of their reli- 
gion on account of the king's having Pa- 
piſts at court, and great diſturbances aroſe 
in Church and State, which coſt many their 
lives. The Papiſt noblemen ſent to the 
King of Spain to invade Scotland. 


— 


The Proteſtant noblemen and miniſters 
took great care of the State in the abſence 


n. 
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of the King; when he went to Berghen in 


Norway for his Queen. Berghen is the 


capital of Norway. In the ſouth the days 
are nineteen; hours long; and in the north 


ſix. The queen was drove thither by ſtreſs 


of weather, as ſhe was coming from her fa- 


theTy: ee II. "EA of. Denmark. 11 
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Reformed, religion, as well as Iceland, 
where there ate burning mountains; but 
the people of Lapland are very obſtinate 
Pagans... In the ſummer the ſun circulates 
round for three months without ſetting, 
which makes it as extremely hot, as the 


vVinter is cold, for it lies very much to tlꝰ 


E . * ² 


north. A Serpent of the Ocean was ſhot 
in the Lapland ſeas by the maſter of a veſſel 
in 1756: its head was like that of a horſe, 


its body as large as a hogſhead, and its 


length three hundred feet. There is allo 
another monſtrous. creature in thoſe ſeas, 
called the' Kraten, which i is near a mile and 
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an half in circumference.* There is alſo 
at ſome ſealons, a moſt dreadful vortex, or 
whirlpool of water, which will draw ſhips 
into it from a conſiderable Giſtunce: their 
ey was abſolute i in 16 PID eb! 
: th Beeten, the ds of Nimiiler are 
| ſometimes ſo great as to ſet the foreſts on 
fire. The people are Lutherans; but the 
clergy have no direction in ſtate affairs, and 
no ann 9 are \(ellireds there, 

In the STONY m_ bf the empire of 
Roſſa, or —_— the days + po hy rr 


are 


| 92 or. - that nn NI r 5 
Leviathan, which God of all his works . | 
Created hugeſt: that ſwim the ocean's _ | 
Him haply llumb' ring on the Norway foam, --\ 
The pilot of ſome ſmall night-founder'd wy | 
Deeming ſome' iſland, oft, as ſea- men tell, 
EL 6. 6: Papal anchor in his fealy rind. 
{. Moors by his fide under the lee, white night 353. 
Ixveſts the ſea, — wiſhed morn delays. 
Fu Mirrok. 
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are but fiftben hours and an half long, but 


in the northern parts the ſun is above the 
horizon above two months. The people 


are computed at twenty-four millions, who 


are much given to drunkenneſs. ' THewire- 
ligion is that of the Greek church, (Which 
in many things reſembles that of Rome) 
but there are all others in this extenſive 
Oe 2 reaches outof Europe into 
Alia. ps. h ooh. e T1 | 
ia vi of WY etablitked od Preſhy: 
try, and was a very learned prince. The 
Scots are ſaid to amount to more than a 
million and a half of people; and it f is not 
in the power of bribes to overcome their 
ſworn fidelity to each other. They are 
thought to have ſprung from the Seys 
thians: their ancient Jan guage is Celtic, but 
the moſt polite ſpeak Enghſh. They have 
an inſtitution for the propagation of reli- 
gion in foreign parts; and for the propagas 
tion of religion and learning at home: pub- 
| | lic 
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lic ſchools are creed in almoſt every pa- 


riſh, where poor children are taught read- 


* aig _ mei, 2 


' 
(3 N 


ths March, ITY on notice at Ges Eli 
tabechi's death, James VI. of Scotland was 
proclaimed at Edinburgh, king of Scot- 
land, England, France, and Ireland. His 
title to the crown of England was by Mar- 


garet, Henry VII's eldeſt daughter, who, 
being married to James IV. of Scotland, 


had by him James V. who was ſucceeded 
by his daughter Mary, mother to James 
VI. of Scotland, and I. of England. On 
the 3d of Ap ri] he made an harangue in the 
great church at Edinburgh, telling them, 
he had ſettled both the Church and State fo, 
that he never intended to alter them/: and 


in two days after, ſet out for London, and 


| became the firſt; monarch of Great-Britain, 
(viz. Scotland, e and eien, and 
Ireland. 


1 5 
* n 
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England 
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En gland is thouglit to contain about fix 

millions of people, one hundred thouſand 
of which are ſuppoſed to be employed in the 
tin mines in Cornwall and Devonſhire : the 
ſilver mines in Devonſnire are neglected at 
preſent. The fleeces of the ſheep in En- 
gland are ſaid to amount to the value of 
one million two o hundred en pounds | 


* * © 


FR an 3 
The Picts wall in Northutberthnd' wa 
Cambettalid, about eighty miles in length, 
was built bythe Romans to keep off the bar- 
barous Picts and Scots. Saliſbury Plain is 
thought by ſome to have been a place of 


worſhip for the ancient Druids. 


Wales is ſuppoſed to contain about three 
hundred thouſand inhabitants, who retain, 
in ſome meaſure, the hoſpitality of their 
anceſtors. Their language has a near affi- 
nity to the Celtic or Phœnician: they have 
ſent members to Parliament ever ſince the 
time of W VIII. 


ei Lb 
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Ireland is ſuppoſed to contain near three 


millions of people. In the interior parts 
of the kingdom, many old cuſtoms ſtill 
prevail, ſuch (as funeral howling, - &c. 
They hold meetings on Sundays, and 


| dance to the bagpipe, but their mirth ge- 
nerally ends in violent quarrels. They 
live in huts, of clay and ſtraw, with a large 


hole in the roof, to let out the ſmoke. The 
eſtabliſhed religion is the ſame as in En- 
gland, but the greateſt, part of the Iriſh are 
Roman Catholics, and keep their | own 
15 biſhops, &c. There are alſo a number of 
Preſbyterians, Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and 
Methodiſts. That great curioſity, the 
Siant's Cauſeway is in Arxlagg, 5 ihrer 


The year in which James I. came to be 

| poſſeſſed of theſe, kingdomt, the book of 
Canons was eſtabliſhed by Parliament, 
which rendered the terms of conformity 
harder than ever, notwithſtanding a peti- 
tion ſor a further TPIOTIRAtIOat: was pre- 


ſenied 


| pn 


1 8 A op re 


the Parliament · Houſe on the 5th of Nos 
vember, 11605 ; by: Which means the plot 
Was diſcovered one day before The Pa. 
* 35 piſts 


ſented, ſi gned by a thouſand miniſters. In 
January, 1604, a conference was appointed: 
at Hampton- Court, about reforming ſome: 
things in the Church, which it is ſaid, ended 
It has been 


without any alteration at all. 
affirmed, that the: biſhops ſolicited his Ma- 


Jelly not to alter any thing, leſt the Popiſſi 


Reculants and Puritans on inſult. 


vel 


Mn e 8 a ink ey Y yr” a 
near relation to the Earl of Northumber- 


land, hired a large cellar under the Houſe 


of Lords, and bought a large quantity of 
ſea-coal which wWas in it, 
thirty barrels of gunpowder from Holland 


into the ſaid cellar to blow up the king and 


parliament, and then to ſpread a report, 


that the inhuman Puritans were guilty of 
One of the conſpirators ſent 4 


this action. 
letter to Lord Monteagle to be abſent from 
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and conveyed 


* 
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piſts were determined to have blown up the 
king and parliament; though in his ſpeech 
to both houſes, March 19, that ſame year, 
lie had ſpoken very ſharply of the Puritans, 
and moderately of the Church of Rome. 
And afterwards he ſaid, that the Pope had 
done him many private good offices, which 
he ſhould be ready to return. He alſo ſet- 
tled biſhops in Scotland, by a Parliament 
at Perth; which occaſioned n conteſts 
With the iſ E | 
SISOH 01 120m | ne 
James Svcs a aca "0 the en- 
couragement of diverſions on Sundays, 
commonly called the beok of ſports. Thoſe 
Puritans, That were out of the church 
and thoſe that were in it, were perſecuted 
by the biſhops with great violence; ſeveral 
hundreds of the moft conſcientious mini- 
ſters were ſilended, impriſoned, excommu- 
nicated, and many of them fled from this 
| perlecutjon into Holland, and aſterwards, 
intp the wilds dien eric, The firſt who 
eli A ſettled 


4 
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ſettled in Holland, were the followers; of 
one Mr. Robinſon, who is conlidere. as 
the father of the Independents, He faund- 
ed a church at Leyden on the congrega- 
tional plant Mf. Henry Jacobs there im- 
bibed his ſentiments on | Church-govern- 
ment; and hen he returned to England. 
Joondedtheelodeppndentousls A. D. 
516140 t „(14810 ln 134119316 9198 227M 
mop l 536qt oil: ni a z esignge als 
Thoſe who! fled to eit met v ith great 
difficulties :.:but:itheir number inereahing 
by reaſon of perſecution at home, they laid 
che foundation gf a robe ſeitlement, 
which has proved an aſylum ſoꝝ non cen- 
for miſts. beige! ito e237%ab Oi 631-38 
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fir ttt bishons onit Dns gion 
Thoſe people ſoon began tofflouriſh,who! 
tranſported themſel ves to: Amarica, 96,495 | 
ſome term 41:the;New; World; on account 
lol its being newly diſcovered, and becauſe 
it is at ſuch a diſtance from the other three 


„ 


quarters of. the World. AN Is 5 Par rte 
rom 
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em Aſia only by a river: and Aſia and 
Africa are joined together by a ſmall neck 
of land, nen * n ra Sauen | was | 


5 4 ; \ w © . Fi 2 * , 


* 


Chwikepber © Columbus diſcovered the 
Welt Indies and America in 1492 : he, with 
the Spaniſh failors, landed firſt at St. Do- 
mingo or Hiſpaniola: the inoffenſive na- 
tives were afterwards cruelly murdered by 
the Spaniards; for, in the ſpace of forty 

years, the Spaniards Mr * 
aaelee millions of mm Hi yo tb 
3: 2Awierita chende Kan 80 dees Borte 
to 66 degrees of ſouth latitude; and from 
35 to 136 degrees weſt longitude :. it is bo- 
tween - eight and nine thouſand miles in 
length, and?! in ſome parts; near three 
thouſand ſix hundred and ninety miles in 
breadth. The: equinoctial line parts norih 


gate 3 D Yor Au ONS. 
"ROPE 1110 943 ater] lib g Haul 36 
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and South merica. 1 A gr eat part of 
South America belongs to the Spaniards, 
who have eſtabliſhed the Inquiſition there, 
in which Mr. Rame was impriſoned four 
years, during which time he was told, that 
the Proteſtant religion was the invention of 
one Calvin, a very bad man, to which Mr. 
Rame replied, that what he Peg fefa Was 
the Religion of Jeſus Chriſt. He arrived 
ſafe in London, on the 18th of Auguſt, 
1687. His fetters at one time eight 
0 poi. oi vil get | 
11 160ds oufthil 5a nnomk ids inc 0 
| "TC enn or Caſlillo del Qzos! ig ne 
_theuſand four hundred miles in length, 
and ſeven hundred in breadth. : In; this 
place grows the Manzaillo-Tree, which is 
fo,impregnated with poiſon, that even 
fleeping under its ſhade cauſes ſwellings, 
64 and theo greateſt, tortures- in the human 
body.“ In the valleys of Peru and Lima, 
it never rains; and a dewſalls every night, 
and it is ſubject to earthquakes, And in 
Chili 


— 
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Chili thete 18 0 rain. They have no kings, 
each miſter of a family being its indepen. 
dent ſovereign. When they ge to War, 
they are led by a ſuperior, whem they call 


a chief, but he receives neither ſalary or 
reward. In Paraguay or La Plata, grows 


the herb Paraguay, which is ſo uſoful to 
the human body, that the mines would 


oon Be abandoned. if the miners were not 


ſupplied with it by theif maſters. The je- 
ſuits have great ſetlements there ! ſor thole 
fathers, being ſent from. Spain to introduce 
Chriſtianity among the Indians, about the 


middle of the 17th century, ſent wmemo- 
nahes the king of Spain, that if thoſe: Spa- 


-riards in that country continued to act in 
the wretched manner they had done, ibavas 


impoſſible to convert the Indians: upon 
Which the Court of Spain immediately gave 


certain parts of the country to thoſe: fa- 


ied, in which they were to act without 
ebntroul: nee therefore e che pro- 


Toy 


— a5 m5 tr 
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bur Spaniards to come near them, and gat 


fifty wandering families, (ſince increaſed to 


2 great number) to ſettle with them, and 


formed a. new. government: they are re- 


ported to be kind to ſtrangers. 


The Spaniſh Iſlands in America are theſe, 
Cuba, . Hiſpaniola or St. Domingo, Porto 


Rico: the Virgin Iſlands are very ſmall; 
Trinidad near Tobago, 3 and 


Juan F ernandez. 

The portu gueſe dominions contains Bias 
zil, which is two thouſand five ban 
miles in length, and ſeven hundred ir 
breadth: there are mines of gold and Pay 
monds. The French have Cayenne, or 
Equinoctial France, and the Hands of 


Martinico, Gaudaloupe, St. mm 


Deſenda, and e 


The Dutch elan are Surinam, or 
Dutch 
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Dutch Guinea, which i is above twelve hun- 
dred miles in length, and near ſix hundred 
in breadth: with ſeveral other Iſlands: and 

M Danes poſſeſs the Illands of St. n | 


. «14 | 


\.# 


North America contains New Britain, 
which is extremely cold. In Canada, there 
are ſmall rattle-ſnakes; and cotton trees 


which ſerve for ſugar as well as cotton. 


Nova Scotia, or New Scotland, is a Poor, 
cold 8 


Neu England is five hundred and fifty 


mile inlength, and two hundred in breadth, 
has ſeven months ſevere winter, and five 
extremely hot ſummer; but the clearnels 


of the ſky makes amends for theſe extremes; 


it is the beſt cultivated place belonging to 
the Engliſh, and has exceeding. fine iron 
mines. Bo la firſt ſettlers Were ral 
dents. 3 6315193455921. 653 2 
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In 1621, the Puritans who were violently 
perſecuted by Archbiſhop Laud and others, 


on account of their religion, reſolved to 


ſeek an aſylum in America: accordingly 
they. purchaſed the territory, which was 


within the juriſdiftion of the Plymouth 


company; and the king gave them leave 
to ſettle in what manner they thought beſt. 
and in the year 16go, they had built Salem, 
Dorcheſter, / Charles-Town, and Boſton. 
The ſouth and weſt | diviſions of New-En- 
gland, that is, the Provinces of Rhode- 
Ifland and Connecticut, enjoyed © The 
power of chuſing the governor, the 
council, the aſſembly, and all their own. 
«+ magiſtrates; to which was added, the li- 


* berty of making ſuch laws as were not op- 


e polite to thoſe of Great-Britain, without 
* the concurrence of the crown.” The 


firſt ſettlers were independents : but there 


are now numerous congregations, moſt of 


which diſſent from the Church of England, 


and every particular ſociety among them is 
9 independent 
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independent of all other eccleſiaſtical juriſ- 
diction; nor does there lie any en from 
their Pein ent or cenſures. In the 
town of Cambridge there is an univerſity! 
_ conſiſting ' of Haverford College, and 


Stbughtoh-Hall, which has a library well 


furnif thed with books. This univerſity/en- 


joys the power of creating Doctors in Di- 


| vinity, by virtue of a charter granted to 
them in the reign of King William and 
Qu en Mary. Our ex ports to New-En- 
8¹ ha, upon an average of three years, were 
latiret: at three hundred' and ſeventy 
thouſand pounds. The people are com- 
8 to be about "thr" RENNER Len 
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81 England is eſtabliſhed, but all ſects of 
Ehlittians are tolerated, it they. are not 
troubleſome” to ſociety. A college was 
founded! in the town of Brunſwick, in the 
year 746, by . Belcher: The 


truſtees 


in New rk aud the Jerſies, the Church 


4 JOS 


* 


truſtees of this college are uſually Preſby- 


terians, and; it is under the direction. of 
a preſident. At Albany the governor of 
the northern provinces meets the Sachems 
or Kings of the Five Nations or Irequois, 
in order to renew their alliances. NI £11 


The colony of Pennſylvania, was found- 


ed by Mr. Penn, who was a Quaker, as 
are numbers of the inhabitants; but 
chriſtians of all denominations are tole- 


rated, and have a ſhare in the government. 
At Philadelphia there is an academy, the 


members of which have compoſed a volume 


of papers, in the manner ot the Philoſo- 
phical Tranſactions ; which does honour to 
that infant ſeminary : this city is uncom- 
monly great and commercial. 


Maryland was ſettled in 1632 by Lord 


C39 
Baltimore, who was a Papiſt, in favour with 


Charles I. and thereſore hated by the peo- 


ple; he was deprived of his poſſeſſions by 


James 
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[ James II. At preſent, the Proteſtant reli- 
gion prevails, and Papiſts are excluded 
from all places of truſt and power. 


Virginia was firſt diſcovered by Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, who named it Virginia, in ho- 
nour of his queen, Elizabeth. It had an 
upper and lower houſe of aſſembly. 


N orth and South Carolina, with Georgia, 
was not ſettled till 1732 : an orphan-houſe 


was founded there by the late Rev. Mr. 
Whitfield, which is naw a college for the 
education of youth, who are chiefly de- 


ſigned for the miniſtry. In Charles-Town, 
there is a very fine church: the French, 


the Preſbyterians, the Quakers, &c. have 


all their reſpective places of worſhip, in a 
very neat ſtile, 


Eaſt and Weſt F lotida i 15 as yet but an 
infant colony. 


3 


The 


Han waa Kt od a©]mw, 
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| The Spaniards remain in poſſeſſion of 

California, although Sir Francis Drake 
took it in 1587. The Spaniards have alſo 
New Mexico, and Old Mexico or. New 

Spain; where there are mines of gold and 
filver, which exceeds moſt others: they 
are ſaid to draw annually from the mines, 
ten millions of money. 


On the coaſt of America are the Iſlands 
of Newfoundland, Cape Breton, St. 
John's, Bermudas or the Summer Iflands, 
Lucay's or the Bahama Iſlands, and Falk- 
Iſlands, near Chili. 

The Weſt India lands are fared in 
the torrid zone, where the ſun is vertical 
twice every year: there are ſuch dread- 
ful hurricanes, that their houſes are no 
protection: for the roofs are torn off 
with the firſt blaſt, and the inhabitants ex- 
poſed to the rain, thunder, lightning, and 
ſometimes an earthquake. 


= 
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Jamaica was taken from the Spunian by 


the Admirals Penn and Venables, in 1656; 
it is very ſubje& to hurricanes and earth- 


quakes. The ſalary of the Governor, (who, 


as we were lately told, was Lord George 


Germaine's fon) is not leſs than ten thou- 


| ſand pounds per annum. 


Barbadoes is the 5 eaſterly of all the 
Weſt India Iſlands, and "Tobago: the me 


| ſoutherly. 


7 


, James I. died in 1625, and was ſucceed- 
ed by his ſon, Charles I. then Prince ot 


5 Wales and a Of Cornwall. 


F ew be 10th of December, 1624, to 
the 15th of December, 1625, thirty-five 
thouſand four hundred and RI per- 


| m_ died with the Plague. 


When Charleb aſcended * throne, * 


gave 


— — —. — OY: 


J » »ja;? hood. med on mn 
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gave ſuch early indications of a deſpotic 


diſpoſition, and of his partiality for Vil- 


liers, Duke :of' Buckingham, who, in the 
preceding reign had made himſelf odious to 
the nation, that the Parliament refuſed him 
the neceſſary ſupplies for carryingion-the 


war againſt Spain. In his ſpeech to the 


Parliament in 1626, he ſaid, + © Remember 
© that Parliaments are altogether in my 
power, for their calling, fitting, and diſ- 
ſolutions.” And ſome time after, he ſaid, 
he was accountable: to God alone. His 


queen had a Romiſh chapel at Somerſet - 


Houſe. He Was crowned in Scotland in 
1532. 41 8 5577 RY 42-391 i bs 


Alter che Duke of Buckingham Was VOY 
dered, the king ſtill continued his arbitrary 
proceedings, which determined the Parlia- 
ment not'to grant him any ſupplies. The 
king then laid impoſitions on trade, which 


being done without the conſent of Parlia- 


ment, ſeveral merchants, members of the 
Houle 


ks 
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Houſe of Commons refuſed to pay. them, 


This (ſays a learned prelate) was one of 
the cauſes, which brought that tyrant to 
the block. Charles ſoon found himſelf 


obliged to diſſolve the parliament: after- 


wards he impriſoned nine of the principal 


only ſerved to widen the breach. 150 


At the inſti gation of Archbiſhop Laud, 
he endeavoured to eſtabliſh the Church of 


Scotland, upon the ſame baſis with that of 
England: the Scots immediately took the 


alarm, joined themſelves to the diſcontent- 


ed Engliſh, and invaded South-Britain. 


In the beginning of his reign he aſſiſted 


the Hugunots in France. though he after- 
wards favoured the Papiſts in many in- 
ſtances, and has been ſuppoſed to be pri- 


vately concerned in the Iriſh rebellion, 
when the Papiſts thought to have entirely 


e the Nota: 8 accordingly. in 
| 164 7 
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16414 they oruelly maſſacred forty thou 
of | fond Proteſtants in Ireland; when the 
prieſis aſſured the people, that all the Pa- 
If Nils who died fighting; againſt the Engliſh. 


ſhould go immediately to heaven; and * | 


a} chat it:ovaginoimore ſin to kill an Engliſh- 
is manithanothy kla dog. Death was the 
0 fighteſt puniſhment. inſlicted by theſe 
monſlers i human ſhape. The beaſts. off the 
d. Prateſtabts} were alſo cut to pieces: and 
\f |W they burnt two bibles, and:then ſaidb they 
of hgdibycatbellfixe, bas ee 10 201187R1M 
1e ul boar Gt 97 18 aud: Hasigas 
Tz When che Papilts 3 e af 
Proteſtants maſſacted;in 1642, it amgunted 
© to:0ne Mundred and fifty: thouſand. When 
d the maſſacre was over, the White: Friars | 
r. © went with holy water to ſprinkle the river, 
* on pretencerof cleanſing and purifying it 
i. from the ſtains of the blood of che hetetics; 
1, as they call the Proteſtants: notwithſtand- 
7 ing this amazing ſtroke, there are mow. 


* thouſands of Proteſtants i in Ireland. 
„„ 


* 
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The world: may all to pieresreaky Ct 
The earth and ſeas endure a rack 

The Church of Chriſt for ever . 
gh berate in Jeſus! hahde. D Od ig 


n G ylozpiboumun ON blu 


Archbiſhop: aud: ookgdoginh: an envi- 
ous eye at thoſe. Puritans - who: had: left 
their nativs country in ſealch f freedom 
and found it in a deſert; a deſerti in the 
wilds-of America; and it is (aid: he pro- 
ceutedlan order of Court to prohibit the e- 
migration of great and good inen to Ney- 

England: but he need not have formed ſuch 
wv ſcheme to weaken: the new ſettlers / of 
Ner- England, for the Indians had defign- 
edito/ ny them all, FORE a * A 
: Heron Fe. 200), 005492. 2&8 $1268Igar od; 
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31 - The e the clergy to read 
| the Book of Sports inſtead of afternoon 
fermons, for refuſing which many were ex- 


e e 4 0 Na were 
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chebkis for making an order to ſuppreſa 
Wakes and ee on 8 
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The king or to Oxford, b 
he had an anti- parliament) and many other 
places: und in 1641, the Parliament ſent 
a declaration to him mentioning his mis- go 
vernment : the King's anſwer not giving ſa- 
tisfadtion a war enſued between the King 
and Parliament, and almoſt every county 
and town became the ſeat of war. In 1643, 
the King drew in the Iriſh to his alliſtance,; 
and the Parliament entered into a ſolemn 
league and covenant with the Scots, which! 
was ordered to be taken ee, mn 


* 


. tre” alin: 


There were great” devine in „ che houſe 
about Church government, the Scots and 
others preſſed for Preſbyterian government. 
The“ learned men ” who wrote the Hiſto- 
rical. Dictionary have given the following 
charakter a the Preſbyterians, ſo called, 

ih i of becauſe 
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becanfs mer inaintaing"tharthe? ovierss 
mant of the Church appointed in: the New! | 
Teſtament is by Preſbytries, that is, mi. 
niſters and ruling elders, aſſociated for go- 
verninent. and diſcipline. They {ay that 
there is no order in the Church fuperior to 
that of a'Prefbyter, by; divine inſtitution: 
that all miniſters, being ambaſſadorb 55 
Chriſt, are equal by their commiſſion; and 
that elder and biſhop are the ſame name and 
office; according to the ſcriptures t! The 
loweſt of their courts is the miniſter of the 
pariſh or congregation, with his elders, 
who govern that ſingle pariſn or Congrega- 
tion : having power to call before them any 
member of the congregation to inſtruct, 
examine, admoniſh, rebuke, and. ſuſpend 
from the Lord's table, as there ſhall be oc- 
cation :?, they have alſo a deacon to take 
care of the po Their next court is a 
. p RN Ao art hat ir ee 
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1 2 Titus . 7 Acts xx. 8. 'b » Heb. xiii. 17. 1 Thel. 
U. 12/413, Matt. vii. 6. 2 Theff. i iii, 6. 14, 1 12 < 1 Tim. 
X, 17. Heb. xiii. 7. 1 Cor, xii, 28. Ads vi. 2, 3. 
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ProſBytryyv compoſed! of a great number 
of miniſters and elders, aſſociated ſor go- 
verning the churches in their bounds: 4 


their higheſt court is a ſynod, which they 
hold may be provincial, national, or cu - 


menical 3 and allow of appeals from the 


leſſer to the greater: the ordination of 


miniſters is by prayer, faſting, and impoſi- 


tion of the hands of the Preſbytry, | after: 
he is examined as to his converſation, reli 


gion and learning, by the preaching Preſ- 


byters, who only lay hands upon him. 


Thoſe Who wiſh. to read what they ſay for. 


theſe things more at large, may fee it in the. 


Appendix to the: Weſtminſter Confeſſion 


concerning Church-Government. This is 
a. ſummary account of their diſcipline, 
wherein all foreign Proteſtants (but ſome 
of the Lutherans) agree with them: and 
for their doctrine, it is contained in the 
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27 6, 22, 23. f 1 Tim. iv, 14. 
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Abe cited Weſtminſter Confeſſion; which! 
agrees: wh the RN of Sughd in het 5 


articles,” wot! „ „ Sting 
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iſe 1643, the We ſummoned an 


aſſembly of judicious divines, with Com- 
miſſioners from the general aſſembly of the 
Church of Scotland, to meet at King Hen- 
ry VIIth's chapel at Weſtminſter, on the 


1ſt of July, to conſult and adviſe of ſuch 


things as the Parliament propoſed to them; 
particularly of reforming the liturgy and 
government of the Church of England, by. 
_ archbiſhops, ' &c. This learned aſſembly 
wrote the Weſtminſter Confeſſion, with 


the advice of the Parliament, who ordered 


it to be printed, with ſeveral acts of their 
approbation. It contains the Confeſſion of 
Faith, - the Larger and. Shorter Catechiſms, 
with the Scripture Proofs at large: toge- 


ther with the Sum of Saving Knowledge, 
and practical uſe thereof; (which reflects 


the bastelt honour on that wiſe aſſembly, 
| not- 
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Atteste ig all the envenomed. pens . 


employed againſt them) the National Co- 
venant, to preſerve the true Reformed re- 
ligion af the Church of Scotland, in op- 
poſition to all Romiſh ſuperſtition, ſub- 

ſcribed at firſt by the king's majeſty and 
his liouſhold, in the year 1580: and the 
next yeari: and ſeveral times aſterwards, 
by all ranks of people: the ſolemn League 


and Covenant for the reformation and de- 


ſence of religion, the honour of the king, 


and the: peace and ſafety of the three 


kingdoms,” Which was ſubſcribed to by the 


Engliſh parliament in 1643, and afterwards 


by Charles II.): to which is added, an 


acknowledgment of public fins, and a ſo- 


lemn engagement to duties: the dlirectory i 
for the. publie worſhip of God, * as a part 
« of the covenanted Uniformity in Reli- 
gion hetwixt the Churches of Chriſt, in 


« 1 of Scotland, England, and 


* Ireland.” - The form of preſpyterial 


churkh: government, ordination of mini- 
Li ters, 


* 
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tem, and directions of the generabaſſem- 
© bly doncerning ſecret and private worfhip, 


and mutual edifioation; for cheriſhing pie- 
tyz for. maintaining unity, and e : 
— in O1 uoitic 


. Hers vitsiorr 2 8 414 14: 46 i 18 add 1101 


On the ab of January, 1644, Arch- 
biſhop Laud was beheaded for high · treaſon. 
The ſame year the Parliament gained! a: vic- 
toryat Marſton· Moor over the king's forces, 
in Which theiking's army had three thou- 
fan@® men killed} and three thouſandb were 
taken priſoners, with wwenty-five paebes: of 
cannon, fortysſeven n yr * 
band ſtand of arm. 0 

bie nn otlunvg 10 :9rgb 19728) ane 
By thistime (ay Vyle in his new Geo- 
graphical Grammar, page 1600 c det of 
people who filled themſelves Independents, 
deteſted equally the Prefbyterians and Roy- 


aliſtsb began to take the lead in parliament 
under the direction of Oliber 'Cromwell, 


o 8 Garage and ct the (above 
TY * 
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victory was' chiefly owing. Several trea- 
ties were Tet on foot” for peace, to which 
the Preſbytenats would willingly have 
conſented, but were always over- ruled hy 
che Independents. At length, Charles after 
loſing all his towns and forts, was defeated 
by Fairfax and Cromwell, at the deeiſive 
battle of Naſeby, on the fourteenth of June 
1945. Charles, not knowing what to do, 
went over to the Scotch army, who deli. 
vered him to the Parliament's commiſſion- 
ers, and he was carried to Holmby-Houſe 
in Northamptonſhire, from whence a party 
of the army took him to the army, on the 
5th of June 1647. By this time (ſays an 
tuſtorian) the Independents had voted the 
| Houſe of Peers to be uſeleſs, and drove all 
the Preſbyterians out of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which was formed of one hundred 
and fiſty Independents, moſt of them offi- 
cers in the army, or acting under the in- 
fluence of the army. This infamous rab- 
ble (ſays Vyle) dared to eſtabliſh a pretend- 
3 45. Tn 
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ed high court of Juſtice to try their 8. 
reign; who, when brought before them, 
Juſtly “ refuſed to acknowledge their PO w- 
er: notwithſtanding this, they proceeded. 
to his trial, and condemned him to loſe his 
head; which ſentence was executed on the 
goth of January, 1648, though ſome Preſ- 
byterians and ſome Independents remon- 
ſtrated againſt the deſign of the army to 
take away his life. 


* OY 
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2 Some ſay unjuſtly, | 
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"0 104 "PE A.” © 

From the Death, of Charles I. to the Reftora- 
lien of Charles II. containing the nn / 
0 ant Trunfulions of 12 Years. ons 


. TER * death of Charles E: the In- 


dependents publiſhed a declaration, py” 


forbidding any perſon to proclaim Charles +4 


Stuart, the late king's eldeſt ſon, on pain of 
being puniſhed for high-treaſon. 


= 1 Hiſtorical Dictionary, we have 
the following character of the. Indepen- 
« dents, a party of Proteſtants much talked | 
* of in England in the wars betwixt King 2 
« Charles I. and the Parliament, and par 
* ticularly favoured by Oliver Cromwell. 
« They derive their name from the follow- 
« ing opinion, which they particularly 
„hold, viz. that every congregation hath 
«a complete power of juriſdiction within 
10 "itſelf, independent, either on biſhop, 
Co Or 
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* or any ſynod or council, great or ſmall; ( 
© though they own that ſynods have alſo | 
a conlultative power, and are an 'ordi- 
e nance of God. The only thing elle 
peculiar to them, is, their way of admit- 
10 ting members into their congregations by 
* a covenant obliging them to participate 
of the word and ſacraments in their re- 
« « ſpettive ſocieties ; but in other things 
0 « they agree with the Preſpyterians: and 
* te by the late agreement amonglt | the united 
« miniſters of London, they came nearer 
A them allo in diſcipline than formerly. It 
„ muſt be noted, that the Anabaptiſts, and 
„others are alſo independent i in matters of 


1 ec church-government.” 


1 8 * 
3 
A r 
n 
re 


At the 1 of "NY Charles, and in- 
deed before, in ſome meaſure, the 1 monar⸗ 
chy was changed into a commonwealth, and 
inſtead of epilcopacy 1 in the Church of En- 
gland, Preſbyterianiſm became the, elta- 
bliſked and national religion of Scotland, 


. ngland and Ireland, and fo continued | for 
many 
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many years; which was what the Preſby- 
terians at that time wanted: but the pre- 
ſent body pt diſſenters deſire no ſuch * 


At hat time the principles of liberty were 


not thoroughly underſtood; for the Preſby- 
terians were too ſeyere upon the epiſcopal 


elergy, and all thoſe who differed from 


them in opinion, particularly the Baptiſts, | 
who at that time began to flouriſh : the firſt 
Baptiſt Church in London is ſaid to have 


been founded in 1640, of which one Mr. 
Jeſſe was choſen paſtor. 


In the Hiftoriend Dictionary, it is ſaid, 


: after mentioning the errqneous opinions 
of the Anabaptiſts, Katabaptiſts, or Anti- 
at in Holland and other places, 
that Enugliſh Anabaptiſts are not to 


* be judge of by any of theſe deſcriptions. 


They are generally for the Independent 


„ay of Church- government; which, to- 
. SEANET, with the deny1 ing of infant bap- 
'5*- tim, 


/ 


variety of hereſies; 
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'& tiſm, and not finging of pſalms (which 


« yet ſome of them practiſe) are the only 


"6 things wherein they differ from other 


6c Proteſtants : though there are among 
them who alſo deny the lawful Inefs of 


0 oaths, maintain free-will, the ſeventh 


"ke day ſabbath, and the thouſand, years 
« reign.” This brings' to mind the words 


ol a late commentator on Rev. xvi. 13, 14- 
which are, There 1 is no doubt but theſe | 

Words refer to the ſtate of the Chriſtian 
church ſince the Reformation : and by the 


unclean ſpirits like frogs, we may natu- 


rally underſtand the her ſies that roſe up in 


115 


Germany, Holtind, ald r many other coun- 


tries, ſuch às the Adamites, Anabaptiſts, 
and others.” The learned Dr. Robertſon, 


in his Hiſtory of Charles V. juſtly: obſerves, 
that © all revolutions in religion produce a 
” and the reaſon he 

"aſſigns, is, that during ſuch periods, the 
e paſſions of men are led on beyond the 
"© bounds of reaſon; but when the heat of 


Fl o 
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* oppoſition. begins to ſubſide, then men 
« conſider, religion as a rational diſpenſa- 


e tion, and act according to its rules, wWith- 
* out hang Have to o enthuſiaſm. | at; | 


Ca " aher: 1 1 1 a 8 of 
victorious battles, was declared command- | 
er in chief of the army. The Independ- 
ents not, liking: the Preſbyterians at that 
time, ſtrove to get them out of Parliament, | 
on account. of their inclination to proclaim. 
Chal Shen: tins | 


In 1653, Cromwell was declared Lord 
Protector of the three kingdoms. He dil- 
ſolved the Parliament with a ſpeech re- 
flecting upon them, which created great 
heats and eee the king's N 


Oliver s privciples, were Sm. to 
religious liberty, and he declared for a ge- 
neral toleration of Proteſtants. Though 
he allowed the en form of Church 


govern- 
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obyernmment, he diſarmed it of its coer- 
cive power, greatly encouraged the inde. 


pendents, and protected other parties: 


yet, though for certain political reaſons, he 


unjuſtly refuſed a legal toleration to the 
Epiſcopalians, their - afſemblies were con- 


nived' at; but ſeveral of their miniſters were 


allowed the exerciſe of their office, without 
the fetters of oaths or ſubſcriptions. He 


ſaid all men ſhould be left to the liberty of 


_ their own conffeiences; and that the magh 
ſtrate could not interfere without enſnaring 


himfeif! in the = of | pa rk ö 


The Proteſtants in the vallies of Pied. | 
mont in Italy, were ſeverally perfecuted by 


the duke of Savoy. When the Proteſtant 


Cantons of Switzerland heard this, they 
raiſed money to aſſiſt their brethren, the 
Piedmonteſe; and wrote to the States-Ge- 


neral of the United Provinces to aſſiſt 


them. But the duke continued the perſe- 


eution,” till uch time as an account of it 
* : ? was 


1. 


„ 
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Vas laid before Oliver Cromwell, Lord Pro- 


tector of England, who immediately or- 


dered briefs to be read in all the Churches 


throughout the kingdom; by which means, 


thirty- eight thouſand and ninety-ſeven 


pounds, ſeven ſhillings and threepence was 
raiſed in England and Wales for the uſe of 
the perſecuted Piedmonteſe. 


Cromwell ſent Mr. Samuel Morland to 
the King of France and to the Duke of Sa- 
voy, to ſtop the perſecution ; which they 
thought proper to comply with: for as 


| ſoon as it was known, that Cromwell had 
publicly intereſted himſelf in favour of the 


Piedmonteſe, ſeven or eight princes and 
ſtates of Europe eſpouſed the ſame cauſe. 
The perſecution began again in the reign of 


James II. 


On the 12th al October, 1650, there 


was a great council of the Jews aſſembled 


in n-the plains of Adjady in Hungary, about 
W | thirty 
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thirty leagues from Buda, to examine the 
{criptures, in order to know whether the 
true Meſſiah was come or not, (for they 
had had many falſe Meſſiahs) ſome Papiſts 
were ſent to teach their religion; but the 
Jews cried out, No image-worſhip! no 
* worſhipping of images!“ There was 
only one Engliſhman there, and a Jew 
told him, he wiſhed there had been ſome di- 
vines from England; for he liked them, be- 
cauſe they always prayed for the Jews; 
and he thought they could make it appear, 
that the true Meſſiah was come. The 
council laſted ſeven days, and the next 
meeting was to be in Syria, three years 


after. Fits | l 
Ss | | | , 


:- Menaſſeh Ben Iſrael came from Holland 
to Oliver Cromwell for the admittance of 
the Jews 1 into England, which was at length 
denied, though Oliver himſelf was willing 
they ſhould come; that they might have 
their 1 minds enlig 3 with Chriſtian- 
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ity : but the people were againſt it; when 


they recollected that in the ſeventh year f 
the reign of Edward I. the Jews crucified a 


boy at Northampton, on Good - Friday. 


In the eighteenth year of Edward's reign, 
two hundred and ninety-{even were: exe> 
cuted for clipping of coin. The Jews were 
all drove out of his dominions to the num- 
ber of fifteen thouſand: 5 


Oliver Cromwell obtained a victory over 
the Dutch, and maintained his unbounded 
power | till his death, which was in 16538, 
in the 5th year of his proteQorſhip, and 
the 66th of his age. He was heard to con- 
tels himſelf a miſerable creature, but 


pleaded a covenant intereſt in Chriſt, and 
prayed that God would do good to his peo- 


ple, and that the name of Chriſt might 


be glorious throughout the world. 


Oliver Cromwell was ſucceeded in the 
government by his eldeſt ſon, Richard: 
| 20 who, 
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who, through a natural timidity, thinkin 
himſelf unable to diſcharge the duties of 

the important office in which he was placed, 

with the approbation of all parties, reſign- MW x 
ed the Protectorſhip within eight months, 

and returned to en oy the nn. of a 

er life. | 
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n A ve 1 


From the Reſtoration 9 Charles IL. to the 
Revolution, containing the Tronfoftions 
of 28 Years. rs 3 


AFTER an interval of great oomfiGeni 
Charles II. ſon of Charles I. having 
been ſeveral years an exile was reſtored, 
chiefly through the influence of the Preſby- 
terians, who, on hearing his father's death, 
proclaimed him king; and invited him to 
return from Holland to Scotland; which 
he did; but Cromwell defeated his army; 
and Charles narrowly eſcaped being taken 
3 priſoner. . The Scots crowned him at 
Scoon in Scotland, in 1631, he having 
ſigned the Coronation Oath, the National 
Covenant, and the Solemn League and 
Covenant, with the greateſt proteſtations of 
Sincerity. He was proclaimed in England 
in 1660; and the late king's judges were 
brought 
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brou ghtẽto trial at the Old-Bailey, and ex· 
ecuted at Charing-Crols. He . crowned 
at t Weſtminſter 1 in 1661. 


The We 3 3 8 of 
York, married Ann, eldeſt daughter of the 
Earl of Clarendon, by whom hE had two 
daughters, viz. Mary, who, married the 
Prince of Orange, and Ann, v married 
Goor ge, Prince of Denn 1 


"EY 2 ; 1 * 2 EA * 1 2 14 
. 


A harles Adra, Se ea . Fong 
into numberleſs errors, and : occaſioned A 
perpetual. miſunderſtanding between him 
and his unn. {owmorI zuck ub 51 
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In — Danis » was WS fola to 
the French for the ſum .of - Hye: hundred 
thouſand pans | 


K 
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The 28 g ed the Parliament with 
| * intention of marrying the Infanta of 
Part gal. labety of Religion being granted 


her, 
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her, ſwarms of prieſts and jeluits flocked 
over to Emglanil, on — of belonging 
to her majeſty. 5: 999609946 12 211999 203 


The religion of Portugal is the ſame as 
that of Spain; it' is thought to contain 
about two millions of inhabitants, who 
are not eſteemed very honeſt, nor kind i in 
their dealings with ſtran gers. 


In 1661, Mr. James Guthry, a Preſpy- 
terian miniſter was executed in Scotland, 
for oppoſing the king's eccleſiaſtical ſupre- 
macy : and epiſcopacy was eſtabliſhed in 
that kingdom; though the Preſbyterian 
miniſters ſent to put his majeſty in mind of 
his being obliged by the Solemn League 
and Covenant (which he took at his coro- 
en to en nnn, 


An act was paſſed which ncdpacidned 
any perfon from bearing office in any con- 
poration town, who had not taken the fa” 


crament : 
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erament of the Church of England, with- 
in one year before his election; and taken 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 


5 


By the noiſe of a feigned Preſbyterian 
plot, a ſtrict Act of Uniformity was pro- 


cured, the liturgy reſtored, and the old 


clergy, who had been ejected for immora- 
lities. By this act all preachers were to de- 
clare their aſſent and conſent to a new edi- 
tion of the Common-Prayer-Book, and to 
ſpeak theſe words, And I declare, that I 
« do hold, there hes no obligation upon 
% me or any other perſon, from the oath 
% commonly called The Solemn League and 
Covenant. Thus the king not only 
broke his oath himſelf, but compelled 
others to do it. 


If any perſon preach after he is diſabled 
by this act, he ſhall ſuffer three months 
* impriſonment in the common goal, 
without bail or mainprize.” See the 
"rk 8 


lib 
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Act of Uniformity at the beginnin g of the 


Common- Prayer Book. 


Ihe ſeverity of this Act obliged about 
two thouſand worthy conſcientious mini- 
ſters to leave the eſtabliſhed Church, and 
take their lot among the diſſenters, who 
hereby received ſo large an addition, that 
they may be conſidered as the fathers or 
the diſſenting intereſt. 1 


The name of Puritans was now changed 


to that of Non-Conformiſts. But theſe mi 
niſters who left the eſtabliſhed church, 


and the Non-Conformiſts were not allowed 
liberty to worſhip God according to their 
own conſciences ; for in 1664, the Conven- 
ticle Act paſſed, by which any perſon above 
ſixteen years of age, preſent at any meeting 
for any religious exerciſe, not according to 
the Church of England, where there were 
fiveor more perſons beſide the houſhold, was 
lor the firſt offence to ſuffer three months 
impriſonment or pay five pounds ; for the 
X | ſecond, 
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ſecond, fix months, or to pay ten pounds; 


and for the third, to be baniſhed ſeven 


years, or pay one hundred pounds; and 
in caſe of return or eſcape, to ſuffer death 
without benefit of elergy. 


chaplain, going to hear at Aldermanbury, 
formerly his own church, ſtept up and 


preached, becauſe the pariſh was diſap- 


pointed, for which he was committed to 


Newgate, without bail or mainprize; but 
being viſited by many perſons of quality, 
the king thought fit to releaſe him: yet 


ſuffered Mr. Baxter, who had preached be- 
ſore him at Whitehall, to be pulled out of 
| the pulpit in his preſence, for offering to 
pray extempore after ſermon. 


Several ſevere laws were enacted againſt 
the Non-Conformiſts, which the Biſhops 
took care to put in execution, and conſta- 
bles were impowered to break open any 
place 


Mr. Calamy, who had been the kings 


6 


— 
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s; place where they were informed ok a con- 

FER venticle. 

nd | 

th Thus Preſbyterianiſm which had been 

the eſtabliſhed religion of theſe kingdoms, 

4 about twenty years, was endeayoured to 
85 be rooted out, and Epiſcopacy re- eſta- 
TY bliſhed. | 

nd 


Alate impartial divine of the Church of 


England has aſſerted, firſt, . That, civil 
83 . eſtabliſhments of religion are but of {mall 
4 « account in the ſight of God, unleſs thoſe 
"i * who make a public profeſſion att conſiſt- 
of * ent with the rules of the goſpel. Secondly, 
a © that nothing can more recommend us to 

the Divine Being, than that of ſtanding 

© up for the truth againſt the inventions of 
5 e men, in the worſt of times. Laſtly, that 
05 * the ſincere profeſſors of the goſpel, will 


© be ſure to meet with enemies amon g thoſe 
* who are of a carnal diſpoſition ; but 1n 
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te the end their labours will be crowned 
* with glory and honour.” 


In 1665, the plague broke out in Lon- 
don; and in the courſe of one year, fixty- 
eight thouſand five hundred and ninety-ſix 

Ps: died with it. 


The eConformiſts ſuffered the moſt 
extreme hardſhips, in being fined, plun- 
dered, driven from their families, and im- 
priſoned. Their loſſes in their eſtates and 
trades, in the ſpace of three years, is com- 
puted at two millions ſterling; and eight 
hundred of them are ſaid to havè periſhed 
in priſon during this reign; and yet, the re- 
ſtorationof this tyrant is annually comme- 
morated by the ringing of bells, and other 
demonſtrations. of joy. A proclamation 
was likewiſe publiſhed againſt thoſe who 
_ affirmed the king to be a Papiſt. | 
On the 2d of September, 1666, the 
dreadful 


ed 
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dreadfut fire of London began, which was 


| proved to have been carried on at the inſti- 


gation of the Papiſts: during the ſpace of 
three days it burnt. thirteen thouſand two 
hundred houſes, and eighty-nine pariſh ' 
churches. The whole loſs ſuſtained was 
upwards of ten millions ſterling; yet only 


ſix lives were loſt. When the city was re- 


built, a monument vas erected with many 


inſcriptions on it; ſome part of which ex- _ . | 


preſſed the deſign of the Papiſts againſt the 


Proteſtants by ſetting the city on fire; ſoon 
after James II. came to the crown, he had 
this part of the inſcription eraſed ; but 
William III. Reg it wrote _—_ 


The Non Conde had the ſoldiers laid 


5 * them at free nn, 


The Dutch ſailed up the river as far as 
Chatham, burnt two of our men of war, 


and carried off the Royal Charles. 


* 


> * 
1 
[4 
2 
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In 1667, Chancellor Hyde, who had made 
a very ſevere ſpeech againſt the Diſſenters 
was impriſoned and diſcarded. 


In January, 1668, Mr. Baxter and Dr. 
Manton, by deſire, waited on the Lord 
Keeper Bridgeman, to confer about a com- 
prehenſion and toleration: © And a bill 
vas accordingly drawn up in favour of the 
« Non-Conformiſts, by Judge Hale, to be 
« preſented to the Parliament: but they no 
« ſooner ſat, than the high-church party 
«© made ſuch an intereſt, as that—no man 
« ſhould bring an act of this nature into the 
« houſe ; and ſo they prevented all talk or 
« motion of ſuch a thing.”* 


The king ilfued out a proclamation in 
Ireland, for s the Papilts liberty to 
live 


ꝶ—qꝙqZ2— 


* 


See the Hiſtory of England. 


e 
8 
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live in corporation towns, though this 
privilege was denied the Non-Conformiſts 
in England. 


In 1672, a bill paſſed the . for 
the eaſe of Proteſtant diſſenters, but was 
thrown out by the Lords. The ſame year, 
a proclamation was publiſhed, -to forbid 
all writing, ſpeaking, or intermeddling 


with matters of government, or any of his 
majeſty's miniſters or counſellors in their 


common diſcourſes. 


In on, the Nd of York was married 
to his ſecond wife, the Princeſs of Modena, 
a principality in Italy, by the biſhop of 
Oxford, at Dover. 


W hen the e did not act accord- 
ing to the king's pleaſure, they were imme- 
diately prorogued. 


In 1664, died the celebrated John Mil- 


ton 


7 
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ton. The fame year the king made a de- 
claration againſt Papiſts, but allowed Maſs 
to be ſaid in the. moe s chapels. 


The prince of Chas was married to 
Mary, - eldeſt daughter of James, Duke of 
York, on the 4th of November, 1677. The 
ſame year a law was made, korbidding any 
perſon in trade to come into his inn or 
lodging on Sunday (or the Lord's-Day, as 
it is more properly called in ſeveral Acts of 

Parliament): no boat of any kind was per- 
mitted to move upon the water; and, if 
a man travelled, and was robbed on the 
ſabbath, he could not hurt the robber. 


In 1678. Dr. Oates, an Engliſh divine 
pretended to be reconciled to the Church 
of Rome, by which means he diſcovered a 
Popiſh plot that was encouraged by the 
Duke of York ; this plot was to be turned 
off upon the Non-Conformiſts. 


Sir 


28 — ed 
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Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, a Juſtice of 


peace for the County of Middleſex, was 


murdered at Somerſet-Houſe, by five Po- 


piſn ruffians, for having exerted himſelf 
to diſcover the perſons concerned in the 
Popiſh plot: the chief diſcoverer of this con- 


ſpiracy was Oates, but the king took but 8 


little notice of his evidence, and the Parli- 
ament addreſſed the king to remove all Po- 


piſh recuſants ten miles from London and 


Wenne, 


The authors and promoters of this plot 
were ſaid to be the Pope and Cardinals, the 
Romiſh, French, Spaniſh, and Engliſh le- 
ſuits, the ſeminary prieſts in England, Who, 
in that time came over in great numbers, 


the Duke of Vork, and ſeveral Popiſh lords 


and others of that party. Their deſign 


was to ſubyert the government, to extir- 
pate the Proteſtant reli sion. and to > eſtabliſh 


E <7 . 


RT, 
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The parliament aſter examining Oates and 
other witneſſes, reſolved unanimouſly, on 
the. 31ſt of October, 1678, „ That the 
Lords and Commons are of opinion, that 

there hath been, and ſtill is, a damnable 
and helliſh plot; continued and carried 


on by Popiſh recuſants, for allaſlinating Wl. I 
* and murdering the king, for ſubverting of 
ITE * the government, and rootin g out and de- abl 

| of ſtroying the Proteſtant religion.” > oh plot the 

was allo diſcovered to burn the city a rel 
ſecond time. _ 

| iro 

„ The Papilts made a ſham plot againſt the 

4 King and government, in order to throw of ] 
the odium they had juſtly acquired, and to th 
place it on the Preſbyterians: the ſcheme | the 
of the whole plot, written by one Danger kr 
field, was found in a meal-tub, which oc- 
| caſioned it to de called the Merl: Tub Plot. |: 
One Edward Fitz-Harris wrote a ſeditious be 


libel againſt the government, which was to 
TE V 
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” 1 be fathered upon the Preſbyterians, and 

; an Went it to ſeveral lords and Commons by the 

888 Penny-poſt) who were to be ſeized while 

6: MW they had it about them. 95 7 

tin; In 1680, the Commons engroſſed an Act 5 

ting for ſecuring the Proteſtant religion, by diſ- 3 3" 

ge. Naobling James, Duke of York, to inherit 

plot the Crown of England: and a Bill for the 

y 2 relief of the Non-Conformiſts was ready to 
receive the Royal Aſſent, but was ſtolen 
ſrom the table of the Houſe of Lords. 

the e 1 N 

of Ml In January, 168g, the froſt was ſo great, 

to chat coaches, waggons, and paſſengers paſled 

me the Thames as ordinarily : as they did the 

zer frets. 

Oc. 


On the 2d of February, 1684, Charles II. 


plexy, and died on the 6th. His laſt offices 
were performed by Father Huddleſton, a a 
Romiſh 


was ſeized with a violent fit of an 'apo- 
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Romiſh Prieſt. He was ſucceeded by hi 


ee the Duke of Vork. 


- 


James II. publiſhed two o papers he bound 
in Charles II.'s ſtrong box. In the firſt, it 
is ſaid, That Chriſt can have but one 


* Church here on earth; and J believe, 


* that it is as viſible, as that the ſcripture 
“is in print, and that none can be that 
Church, but that nene IS called ** — N 


«© man Catholic church.” 


mes in the former part of his reign, 


ſerved in both the French and Spaniſh ar- 
mies: he as well as his brother Charles was 


a Papiſt, and a doting bigot : his blind 


zeal for religion hurried him to his own de- 


= ſtruction ; for having ſuppreſſed a rebellion, 


headed by the Duke of Monmouth, a natu- 
ral ſon of Charles II. he endeavoured to 

render Popery the eſtabliſhed rel! Ou of his 
3 dominions. 


About 
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About this time, Mr. Mayot of Oxford, 

a pious Non-Conformiſt, by his laſt wil! 
left ſix hundred pounds to be diſtributet 
among fixty poor ejected miniſters; but 
the king's attorney, Sir Robert Sawyer, 
ſued for it in chancery, and the Lord 
Keeper North gave it all to the King: but 
when King William aſcended the throne, 
he reſtored it to the uſe for nn it was at 1 
firſt int endet. 


In 1685, Land Chief Jaftibe, PSV ee 
with four other judges; and a body of 
troops commanded by Colonel Kirk, was 
lent into the weſt of England, to try ſome 4 
poor creatures, who had countenanced the 
Duke of Monmouth : but theſe judges like 5 
the lords of the Inquiſition delighted in con- 


demning all thoſe who differed from them in 
opinion, * or had more humanity than theme; 
. 


1 * 


* O ſhame to men ! devil with devil damn'd 
Firm concord holds men only difagree 
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ſelves. Accordingly; Lady Liſle, when 860% 


years of age, was tried at Wincheſter for 
concealing Mr. Hicks, a Non-Conformiſt, 


after the jury had brought ber in three 
times not guilty: Jeffreys by his threats 
ſo far oravajlnd; that ſhe: was at laſt found bt 
guilty of en and beheaded. 


"irs; Kniſhed: his een Aſſizes at 
Taunton and Wells, where he condemned 
about five hundred perſons, whereof two 
hundred and thirty -nine were executed. 
Thoſe who had not money to buy their 


Pander were 3 Jeffreys is laid to have . 


= * 8 36 » 8 r *. _ * — 4 * * n 8 


Of. creatures rational, thongh under hope | 
Of heavenly grace: and God proclaiming peace, 155 
Vet live in hatred, enmity, and ſtrife 
Among themſelves, and levy cruel wars, 
Waſting the earth, each other to deſtroy: 
As if (which might induce us to accord) 
Man had not helliſh foes enow beſides, 
That day and night for his deſtruRion wait. 
| | MizLTon., 
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taken above fourteen thouſand pounds 
from one gentleman to ſave his life. Jef- 
freys was afterwards made lord chancellor. 


Colonel Kirk, after committing many 
barbarities,* ordered ten Rebels to be turn- 
ed off with a health to the King, ten with 
a health to the Queen, and ten with a 
health to the bloody Jeffreys at the * 
of the inquiſi tion. 


In che afternoon of May 20, 1685, Mr. 
Baxter was brought to trial before Jeffreys, 
for his paraphraſe on the New Teſtament, 
in which his accuſers pretended. he had 
wrote ſomething againſt the Biſhops, al- 
though they could not prove it. Mr. Bax- 
ter's council ſaid, the information brought 
againſt Mr. Baxter upon ſo flight a ground, 
was 


ol 
1 lt 


a 


* 


* This execrabla: villain W to 1 a "woman's 
huſband, on condition that ſhe would lie with him, but as 
ſoon as he had ſatisfied his luſt, he ſhewed the woman 15 
huſband hanged dead. 


_ * * CO a ů ů —-—Vů OE OE 2 Wo = b 
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tze book he was accuſed for. To which 


ſentence of Dr. Titus Oates, who was at 


Mr. Baxter ſaid, Does your lordſhip 


was a greater reflection upon the Church 
of England, than any thing contained in 


Jeffreys replied, If you dont underſtand your 
duty better, I ſhall teach it you.“ Jeffreys 
... would not ſuffer Baxter to make his de- 
ſence, nor his council to plead, remind- 
ing them of the cruel execution of the 


that time ſtanding in the pillory.“ Jeffreys 
directed the Jury to find him guilty: then 


.think any Jury will n to paſs their 
ver- 


a. K 


3 *— »„— 1 2 — CO g—_ - mine: Wh — * 2 „— ko — 


Vas ſentenced to be fined two thouſand marks, to be whip- 
ped on two different days from Aldgate to Newgate, and 


ſtand in the pillory five times every year: the court de- 


1 — 


. 


. 
* ; ; : 


eo We was tried for perjury On two indictments, and 
found guilty: (though he declared his innocency to the laſt) 


from Newgate to Tyburn, te be impriſoned during life, and 


kgned to have put him to death by that puniſhment, but by 
the care of his friends he hved till King William III. cams 
to the throne, who allowed him: A ri of” one hundred 


1 per annum. 
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yerdit on me, upon ſuch a trial ?— The 
Jury immediately laid their heads together 
at the bar and found him guilty.” on the 

twenty-ninth of June, the following ſen- 
tence was pronounced againſt him. to be 
fined five hundred marks, to lie in priſon. 
till he paid it, and be bound to his en 
behaviour for ſeven years. | 1 | 


The king was now deep in the meaſures 
of Popery and arbitrary power: but he car- 
ried them on much faſter in Scotland; and 
Ireland, than he could as yet poſſibly do in 
England. The king was reſolved to have 
no ſitting parliament, till he could get one 
to his own mind and pleaſure, and there- 
fore he prorogued it at ſeveral times, from 
the 20th of November, 1685 to the 28th f 
April 1687: In the mean time, the beſt of 
the Judges were turned out, for refuſing to 
«© execute or break the laws, when, and 
© how his majeſty pleaſed.” At length, 
* The enemies of the proteſtant religion, 

. ">. "_ 


"00s _ - 7 "NSKETCH of CiVIGano'sS 
were become the judges and directors of a 


ſhop was ordered to ſuſpend him, which he 


ſioners: the Biſhop proved his trial by them 
bilhopric from him and gave it to others. 
In 1686, the Earl of Caſtlemain was ſent 


Ireland, to the holy fee; from which they had 


for Mone than an age, fallen off by hereſy: j 
Thus the king nearly reſtored to England, 


* W bevy — . e 34 


Proteſtant Church, in'its 9 and diſci- 
5 a Hiſt. nase * N Bas 18d 5:17 1 


A 3 
18 51 $ 4 


Dr. Sharp She 1 8 in 
du dioceſe of London; for which the Bi- 


did, but becauſe he did it in a friendly man- 
ner he was brought to trial by the Commiſ- 


to be illegal: nevertheleſs. they took his 


* 


4 E 
4* : | 


ambaſſador to the Pope, to © reconcile the 
kingdoms, of England, Scotland, and 


7 {TH 
*. * 


The Ing id. chat d6vickſhdding' al 


ers made againſt the-Non-Conformiſls 
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* four of his predeceſſors and himſelf, 


their number increaſed; and that nothing 


could conducegto the peace of the king 


dom more than an entire liberty of con- 
ſcience: Accordingly, he publiſhed a decla- 


ration for liberty of conſcience, on the #th 

of April, 1687; whereupon, his Majeſty res 

ceived thanks from ſeveral denominatzgns! | 
of diſſenters ; and the Papiſts,rejoiced-that- 
this declaration ſhould flow from a prinee, 
of their own religion: but this declaration, 
was only to get the Papiſts into places of 
truſt and Power. anp bas an: 58T 


a = & 


b On the ance a rd of july, 1687, 


Monſigior Fardinand d'Adda, : Archbis, 


ſhop of Amaſia, Domeſtic Prelate and Alg 
ſiſtant to his Holineſs the Pope, had public 
audience of their Majeſlies at Windſor, be- 
ing conducted in one of his majeſty's 


coaches, with all the honours and ceremo- 


nies uſually obſerved on the like occalions. 5 
Such a ſight as this had not been ſeen in En- 


gland for about an hundred and fifty years, 


the 
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the people 8 ſurpriſe was leſs than a in- 
dignation, to behold a repreſentative of 


the Pope, preceded by a crels bearer, and 
attended by a flock of prieſts and monks. 2 
| Now ways and arts were uſed to in- : 
fluence elections in many counties, but to . 
little purpoſe, particularly in Cheſter, p 
where there were only ſeventeen perſons Z 
out of ſeven hundred that would conſent 

to > the . Aer, meaſures. e 5 


The king and queen were both avoid 
in years, and the Papiſts were afraid of a 
Proteſtant ſucceſſor : : therefore they wanted 


0 

the queen to have a ſon to protect the Ro- b 
man Catholic religion: accordingly, the = 
king proclaimed. To all the nation, that a 
„it had pleaſed Almighty God (ho ina i 
fingular manner, had bleſſed his majeſty, p 
and this kingdom, under his majeſty's go- 0 
vernment, with great proſperity, peace, c 


plenty) to give his rn allo appa- 
rent 


— 


| liſhed, but on the F rench ambaſſador's com- 
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rent hopes and good aſſurance of having 
ifue by his royal conſort, the queen, who 


through God's great goodneſs, was now with | 


child.” A Popiſh preacher at St., Paul's, 
pretended to foretell the birth and deſeribe 
the boy. The Proteſtants ſoon ſuſpected 


the cheat, and ſet their hearts more on hy; 


Prince of Orange. 


The ling called his 1 1 > Holland 95 
but the States refuſed to ſend them. SIT | 


© 
. 


The Proteſtants i in F rance were perſecti- 


ted in ſuch a cruel manner, that they were 


obliged to fly for refuge to other kingdoms,. 
but at length, even their very flight was 


made criminal ; many came to England, 


and an account of their ſufferings was pub- 
plaining, the book was burnt by the bands 


of the common hangman, at the Ney Ex- 
change. 
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In 1688, a perſon of great We and 
eminence, drew up the N 


* i 1% * 
3 


' 
1 
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f | 
j 6 


The Devil begar Sin, 
Sin begat Ignorance, 
Ignorance begat oa 
Pride begat F ree- Will, 
Free- ill begat F orgctfulnefs of Ofase 
Forgetfulneſs of Grace begat Tranſ. 40] 
Pranſgreffion begat Diſtruſt, ? 2 . ; 5 
Diſtruſt begat Diſſatis faction, bi 
: 9 begat the pdt of the 1 
Mals, ee Site ben 

5 The n of. the Maj begat Sis 
8 Suhenſtition begat Hypocriſy, 3 
Ih hocriſy begat Gain, of her chat was the 


wife of the Offertory, 
Gain begar Purgatory, 


Purgatory 
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Purgatory begat Anniverſary or Yearly 
Maſſes or Trentalls 
Anniverſary, (being a foutdation)- begat 
the Patrimony of the Church, 
Patrimony of the Church begat wicked Mam- 


mon, 


Mammon begat Luxury, RE 
Luxury begat Uſurpation, 
Uſurpation begat Cruelty, _ 
Cruelty begat Immunity, 
Immunity begat Lordſhip, 


, Lordſhip be gat Pomp, 
f Pomp begat Ambition, 
Ambition begat Simony, 5575 
e Simon) begat the Pope, and his wies 2260 
the Cardinals in the Tranſportation 3 
j into Babylon, and after the Tranſ- 


portation into Babylon, 
The Pope begat the Myſtery of Iniquity. 
The Myſtery e of Iniquity . School. Di- 


vinity, 
School: 
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School-Divinity begat re away the Ho- 


ly Scripture, 
Caſting away the Holy Scripture bega the 
Legend, [#30 
The Legend begat Monkery, 
| Monkery begat Blind Zeal, 


Blind Zeal begat the Murdering of Saints, 
The Murdering of Saints begat che Con- 


tempt of ( God, 
The Contempt of God begat Deſparation 
Deſparation begat Licence to Sin, 
Licence to Sin begat Jeſuitiſm, 
| Fefuitiſm begat four monſters, Eguivoca- 


cation, Mental : Reſervation, Proba- 


* Opimon, and Dien of the In- 
tention. 


Theſe Four Monſters Canto to this day, 


and begat a multitude of ſons and 
ed 1 pers, - viz. Atheiſm, Tyranny, 


e Af ae ination, Few, In- 


n tion, 


. 3 
1 
9 
bor 2 > 
5 p . 
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"- Charter Catching, Large. B ene, 
Kauen Whijpings, Nen Olfante, 1775 
ings, Subſcribings, M ember mak Ngo, 
Addreſfings, and all kinds of Abomi- 
nations, yhich walking a abroad i in the 
od ;, dreſs. of Religion and Diſſimulation, 
v 7 complete the whole t train of ANTI- 
RIS T. to the eſtabliſhing and ſet- 
00 ting up of Popery, and the Putting 
; ee e and afting ; nay 


70) UG; 


Al. Chriſtianity. . 25 e hw 
ia ab88, the King ardered his! eclaration 
for liberty,of conſcience (as he called it) to 
be read in all churches, Which the hiſhops 
refuſed to do; and drew up; a petition rit- 
ten by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, hgn 6 
by. himſelf, and the Biſhops of St. Alfa 
Ely, Chicheſter, Bath and ee 

borough, end! Briſtol ; which ingenſed. the 

King fo much. that he told them, if he 
boy Wy: Az 1 ON changed 
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changed his mind, they Wu Fog 2-4 1 


bim; if not, he expekted to be obeyed: t 


which the biſhops replied, 15 We refign « our- 
60 ſelves to the will of Cod, ml and mech 


ag, retired.” ene 


8 


N i ; . 
|: 6 ( * e 
1 He: 31 1+ — C {Is n . WR. 


e hiough, before the council, 
een ar e. i 918. Ys 

and ordere rec tor Whatlt or be Tenth the 
« hich the! anbkretedd, Tat they 


a Ta to I 
rea $0 whetelberer VIS Na zelty 


were rea ally 40 
| would be WI © to fend them t! hey hoped | 
It * King of kings would BEtheif Pritedor 
and their Judge; they feared 'n6thihg from 

men; for, Having ated according to law, 


| and their, own cdnftietices, no puniſhuitut 


= ; Post ever be able to ſhake their reſolu- 


| tions: ® wheteiþ6n a Warrant was ſublſeri. | 


hed | by Chancells or Jelfrey g and Cthets, and 
- the biſhops were ce to the Tower, 
and brou ght t to 1111. and worwichilankaing 


* the diligence” of the” Papiſt judges, «the 


jury brought 1 in their * erdict, * Not guilty, 0 


which cauſed a geber ſhout; for Which a 
gentleman 


a+ : 
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gentleman of \Gray's Inn Was laid d hold on, 

and rePrOvag dor his de 
arial wet ow} . 18 + 

The n 1 ſet thtix aste _ 

ham III. Prince of Orange, ſon to William 

II. Prince of Orange, by Mary Stuart, eldeſt 

daughter of king Charles I. and many of 

the Engliſh and Scotch nobility were en- 


* deavouring ſecretly to gain him to eſpouſe 
5 the cauſe of the people of England, againſt 
1 the arbitrary meaſures purſued by King 
James and his adherents. 
m ; 
. Duridg ah public diſtractions, the 
1 London rabble pulled down the new. erected 


Maſs-Houſes, with thoſe of the Spaniſh - 
and Florence ambaſſadors. The o 
noxious and bloody Lord Jeffreys was 
ſeized, and ſoon afterwards died miferz ably 

in the Tower. 


2 Conſcience the guilty will controul, — 


«* And waken horrors 1 in the ſoul : 
q „ . 1 Parke 
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murd'rers fer, ' 
« At every turn the villain meet: 
And do that juſtice law denies, 
| With dreadful ſtings and glaring eyes,” 
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From the Revolution to the Acce on of 
a 7 # $ IE Mr Fare M 


s. Jan gil; ds ni noi 


id ain. perſiſting in the ne be arthilry 
mode of government, raiſed a great og. 5 
poſition; "and a general alarm of maſſacre 
by the Iriſh, being diffuſed, eſpecially: at 
London; the people roſe up like one man; 
and the Lord! Mayor, Alderman, and Com- 
mons of the city, ſent their addreſs to the 
Prince of Orange (as did ſeveral noblemen) -} 
beſeeching him to fepair to England, ter 7 
claring they would aſſiſt him in ſecuring the 
Proteſtant religion, with their laws and li- 
berties. Whereupon the Prince of Orange 
equippedia' fleet with all poſſible ſecreſy, 

and ſailed from Holland, but put back : 
again, and ſailed aiſecond time on the firſt 

. * mber, 1688, with about ſix hun- 
bo i 5 | e |  dred 
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dred veſſels, accompa..ied by many Engliſh 
and Scotch nobility; and landed at To. 
bay on the gth of November, the day after 

his We 3 birch-day. 


hw people flocked to him with provi. 
ſions in abundance : the Prince advanced 
to Exeter in Devonſhire, and publiſhed y 
declaration, that contained his reaſon for. 
his expedition into England, namely, to 
preſerve the Proteſtant religion, and reſtore 
the laws and liberties of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. Several of the nobility jomed 
the prince daily, as did his. ſiſter-in-law, 
Ann, daughter to king James, and her hul- 
band, the Prince of Denmark, wih the 
ne ol. London. 11 LOW nn gan 


dai 8 end olf ha aan 
ments from the King's camp at Saliſbury to 
the Prince of Orange. Thele misfortunes 
coming upon James, 


from place to place, md at laſt he retired 
| imo 


* 4 
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n into Fb, chere his een and e 
N r idr of WO were . e before.” 
* On we g oft * pecenbel, 1688, the bi 


mop of 'Botdon;' with ſome of his Own 
Clergy, and fore non-conforining Miniſ- 
ters, waited on his highneſs to pay him 
their reſpefts for endeavourin g to preſerve 
tlie Proteſtatit Religion, With the Jab and 
liberties of ban age The Prince 
thanked them för their attendance, affvred 
them of his proteftion, and deſired their 


1 . | e 
Some time Melee Þ Wh 260 con- 
formiſts made a ſpeech to their Majeſties, 
by the moũtii of Dr. Bates, for an union 
of Proteſtant fubjecks! in order to irerigthen' | 
the Church: their Majeſties ſaid,” they 
i "ould uſe allendeavours fot ſuch an union's 
and the Queen defired their ptayers 1 
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| Dan. che fundam 


» Theſstates abche kingdom having aflemy 
bled, they, tok upon chem, the name of 
convention, and declared, That King 
James II. having endeavoured, to ſybyert 
the coyſtitution of 7 his ding dh by 
« beenkig the, erden Kontact b een 
Ag and people, and bye the, ad Vice 9 
4Jefuys and other wicked Per Iqng % haying 
ntahl ata gud 
4 ingapithdrawy, bimſc out ph this, fing 
+ dom, Bach abdicäted the govern Gab 
£1999! hehe AA sg eff Af: ml 
EINER 
Before his: event, (which 1s called the 


—— it Nene 
and if, the hang gained the nobility, to coun- 
tengoge. Hiso flegns- he trammled on. the 
| libenics.gf ert f now! the cn. 


venziqn eee e in. er? 
: a firm elta ſtabli Mment for the future. 


| the Conſtitution became a en E 
between the King and his people. 


The 
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The Prince and Princeſs of Orange were 
declared King and Queen of England. On 


the giſt of December 1688, King William 


III. made a declaration for all officers and 
miniſters to keep their places, who were 
not Papiſts. His queen Mary II. acted with 

amazing prudence in England, during the 
king's journey to Holland, and other of his 
dominions. They were both crowned. at 
Weſtminſter, on the 11th of April, 1689. 


Several attempts were made in favour of 
che Non-Conformiſts, but were rejected by 
the Houſe; which occaſioned the Lords 
Oxford, Lovelace, Wharton, Mordaunt, 


Montague and Paget, to enter their diſſent 


in {ix particulars. The firſt was, © Becauſe 


** Freemen of England reaſon to complain 
* of inequality and hard uſage, when they, 


« are, excluded from publie employmexts 


*« by law; and allo, becaule it deprives 


the king and kingdom of divers men fit 


Bb * and 
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and capable to ſerve the public in ſeveral 
« ſtations ;- and that for a mere ſeruple of 


« conſeience, which can by no means render 
« them ſulpected, much leſs —— to 


* the N 


s gerliement defired the king to par- 
don Dr. Oates from his unlawful ſufferings, 
the king immediately complied with their 
requeſt, received him into his protection, 
and allowed him a penſion of e one hundred 


m f annum. 


On the aach of May, 1689, the Tolers 
tion Act received the Royal Aﬀent, which 
permitted the Non Conformiſts (or as they 
are now called, Diſſenters) on certain con- 
ditions, liberty to worſhip God according 
to their own conſciences; but none of them 
were allowed to keep a ſchool, without an 
_ abſolute . to che Church of En- 
nt 


$ F 4 1 . & 23 a 5 
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The biſhops and clergy aſſembled in con- 8 


vocation, to unite together the Conform- 


iſts and Non-Conformiſts, or as they are 
nov called Church- men and Diſſenters: but 


unhappily diſagreeing among themſelves, 
nothing material was done. 


Many of the epiſcopal clergy refuſed to 


pray for their majeſties, and ſet on foot a 


plot againſt the government; but were af-. 
terwards ' reſpected on their oath of alle- 
giance, and promiſing not to ſubvert the 
Preſbyterian government in Scotland, and 
evidence themſelves to be orthodox and 
moral. | | 


The F rock gained an advantage over 
the Dutch and Engliſh fleets, owing to Tor- 
rington's not coming up with the other ſhips 


for which he was tried and acquitted ; but 


the next day the king took away his com- 
miſſion, and- turned out ſome of thoſe con- 


cerned in his trial. 


King 
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King William at length triumphed over 
all his enemies, and though he had led his 
army through great rivers, fought many 
bloody battles, and received ſeveral wounds 
yet God preſerved his life in the fight of 
his enemies, to be a ſingular bleſſing to theſe 
nations. 


In 1689, the Jacobitiſh army of King 
James II. beſieged the Proteſtant city of 
Londonderry, until the beſieged were re- 
duced to ſuch extremities, that they ate 
dogs, cats, mice, &c. i 


When the * a from Holland in' 
1692, their Majeſties dined in the city, and 
being well pleaſed, conferred the: honour 
of knighthood upon Alderman oy” 
Houblon and ſeveral others. 


In 1 on the sch of a about 
two Oclock in the afternoon, 4 an earth- 


be | 
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quake was felt in London and other parts 
| of England, wich + laſted about one 

minute. 


In 18910 Sir Jeb Houblon Subd others, 
were appointed Commiſſioners for exceed 
ting the office of Lord High Admiral of En- 
gland and Ireland. | be 
Dr. Tillotſon, Arb of Canterbury, 
died on the 22d of November, 1694. Dr. 
Gilbert, Biſhop of Saliſbury, who preach- 
ed his funeral ſermon, ſaid, His firſt edu- 
* cation and impreſſions were among thoſe 
* who were then called Puritans.” 
On the 28th of December, 1637 Queen 
Mary died. 7 


King William ſettled the ſucceſſion of the 


Crown of England, after the death of the 


Princeſs Ann, in'the family of George I. 
The priventy Elizabeth, n. of King 
James 
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James IL. of England, married: F rederic: V. 
Elector Palatine, and king of Bohemia; 


their daughter, Princeſs Sophia, married 


Erneſt Auguſtus, Elector of Hanover and 
Duke of Brunſwick, by whom ſhe had 
George Lewis (George I.) who was born 


IO; 178) % Gil e n 


f 


In 1682, he married the daughter of the 
Duke of Zell; and we, are told, ſhe was 


born a few years. before the Duke married 


| her beg: ang that ſhe had. Jane connec- 


# 0.4. 


manedered.; in don bare 5 ad: | he ſhut 


up with him twenty-four hours: afterwards 


The was ſent to priſon, and there continued 
till her death. | 


And ve are alſo informed that when theſe 
things were brought to light at the Court of 


Hanover, it created ſuch uneaſineſs, that 


her huſband would not own her children, 


mais ts a. i 4 i, 


„ tl. | 
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till King William had ſettled the F 
of uy n crown in {00 e 0 9 


The Papiſs, aer dultibellelz e at 
length reſolved to murder King William, 
near Kew Ferry, on the 1 5th of February, 
1695 ; but this plot was alſo kroughht 1 to 
ous n it could be mann 


At that time vhs Oudkets were very peac- | 
able: they hold, That God hath given to 
„all men without any exception, ſuper- 
* natural Light, which ean fave them; that 
© the Life ought to be regulated according 
* to this Light, without which none are 
* capable of underſtanding the ſcriptures.” 
| Thelate Dr. Southwell thought the 7 

n the men eee A in Nerger 


Ll 


In 4696. fifreen thouſand ate was 
erdered to be raiſed for the relief of French 
Proteſtants : : and the parliament reſolved, 

| * 


o 
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that no Papiſt born after the 25th of March, 
1700, ſhould be capable of inheriting any 
title of honour, or eſtate, within England, 
Wales, and Town of Berwick upon Tweed. 


In 1698, his Majeſty (who ſeldom went 
tothe play) ordered the players: not to att 
ſo wickedly as they had done, in encoura- 


ging vice: and the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury ſaid, it was an honour to inform a- 
gainſt a neighbour for prophane [wearing; 
but in the preſent day our da 1 with 


blaſ phemies without controul. ge | 


. N 
13 


ne people appeared, ud extraordina 
ry warmth againſt the Non- Conformilts, 
and loved to be diſtinguiſhed by the name 


of High-Church Men; and tg treat all per- 


ſons of charity and moderation, with the 
character of Low-Churchmen, Whigs, and 

even Fanatics; though men +a the orcatel! 
| affeftion to the Church. nn 


— 
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In 1701, a very modeſt petition, was pre · 
(nd? in the Houſe of Commons, by the 
Gentlemen, Juſtices, and Freeholders of 
the County of Kent, in, conſequence of a 
reſolution of the Commons to raile funds 
for money : the petitioners were committed 
to priſon ;, this inflamed the people, and 
occaſioned other counties to draw up a 
memorial called the Legion Libel; which 
was ſent to the Speaker of the WE of 
Commons, . charging and commanding 
him in the name of two hundred thou- 
« ſand Engliſhmen, to deliver it to the 
6 Houſe, of Commons.”. Tt concluded with 
words to this effect: for Engliſhmen . are 
% no more to be laves to .PARLIAMEN TS 
* than to kings. Our name is een and 


we are e many. 8 Hiſt. Eng. wh 


8 * 
+» # 2 0 | Fi N 1 4 * 
- * 2 
. 2 * * & *% # * 


On che 8th of a 1701, died hl 
| liam III. one of the beſt of the kings that 
eyer ſat M the Engliſh throne: he came : 
„ e and 5 


f + "a 8 : 
F : WW. 2. 
— 
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and fought our battles, reſtored. our civil 

and 25 liberties, and 1 
We: hope be died to riſe again, "4 
| 'o fat with angels and with men, 
In the bleſt Place, at God' 8 right-hand, 
Where 4 and truth for ever ſtand. 


Mod [We nn by Queen Anne, ſe. 
cond daughter of James Stuart, h abdj- 
Gated tl the throne f in 1688. „„ TS 
„ung her father's reigh,. the” Lady 
8 George, Prince, of Denmark, whom. ſhe 
made Lord Hi, oh Admiral 0E! En gland and 
frelan d, after her Tuccefſion to the Engliſh 
crown. She declared, that he was firmly 
reſolved to govern in the ſame manfer as 


her, predeceſſor had done. 1 


＋ 4 as ** * 
ef S% 8 © 2, 


"She had a great many good men in n het I 
| council, who had the good of their coun- | 
55 at heart, as well as the liberties of the 


people: 
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people: they were friends to king William, 
and were called Whigs: there were alſo in 
her council ſome perſons of different prin- 
ciples, who were rigid friends to epiſcopa- 
cy and monarchy ; 3 theſe were called To- 


ries. | ad a 5 | : Ky — 


War was declared in France in 1702, and 
during nine years, England triumphed 


cover all her enemies; the Duke of Marlbo- 


rough * at the bead of toe nx. 


1a 1704, 9 important cunt - Gi- 
braltar was . by the n 


In 170%, the two TROY YER of Englayd 
and Scotland were united, which took Place: 
on the 1ſt of * 

ui winks forty Wente men ck War na 
the Pretender on board, made their appear- 
ance on the Scotch Coaſt; but the Engliſh: 


fleet under Sir George Byng prevented. 
25 their 
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and fought our battles, reſtored our civil 
and 9 liberties, and 


\ 


; 2 
a 


a ae! * died to riſe again, : 
0 fat with angels and with men, 
In the bleſt place at God 8 right. hand. 
Where Tn and truth for ever ſtand. 


He was ſüceedketl by Ou Gen. Aue * 
6nd dau Shter of James Stuart, hd abi. 
5 cated the e throne 1 in 1688. ra 9 —_C 1 


b ; en She declared, "Tat the was h 
' reſolved to govern in the "fame 1 manner as 


7 her. re had done. , 
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people: they were friends to king William, 

and were called Whigs: there were alſo in 
her council ſome perſons of different prin- 
ciples, who were rigid friends to epiſcopa- 
cy and monarchy ; theſe were called To- 
FF 


vil 


War was declared in France in 1702, and 
during nine years, England triumphed 
over all her enemies; the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough beg at the head of the army. 


In 1704, oe important fortreſs of Gi- 
| braltar was an by the * 


* 


In 1707, the two W of S 
and Scotland were united, which took Place 
on the Iſt of my 
In wie; forty Ferna men * War ith 
the Pretender on board, made their appear- 
ance on the Scotch Coaſt ; but the Engliſh, 
fleet under Sir George Byng prevented. 
1 their 


* 
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their landing. took one of their ſhips with 
ſeveral officers belonging to the Pretender, 


e n they NES King 225 III. 


The eletoral Fiigee of Hanover, after- 
wards George I. ſhewed his bravery againſt 
the n in Germany. 
3 
be Engliſh were much feed with the 
death of Prince Gags of Ware 
In 1710, as Sent: eli a ſmall 
advantage over the - Engliſh army: which 
greatly troubled the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough's friends; whilſt thoſe Tories who 
were bent upon the ruin of that illuſtrious 
hero were overjoyed. 


"OO tneley, Ec; afterwards Earl of 
Ox ford, inſinuated to the Queen, that the 
Duke and Ducheſs of Marlborough had too 
much power; and he prevailed with her 
Majeſty to entertain an ill inen of the 
Whigs; j 


3 
1 
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Whigs ; in conſequence thereof, Marlbo- 
rough's friends and relations were removed 
from al * of 0 and honour. | 


On the 1 at. of $ehitlittber; the Duke | 
of Marlborough took Bouchain in ſight of 
one hundred thouſand of his enemies: but 
in 1711, that great commander was removed 
from all his employments, and the com- 
mand of the army beſtowed upon the Duke 

of Ormond. Sir Simon Harcourt was ap- 
pointed Lord High Chancellor; and Mr. 
Henry St. John, the great Deiſtical writer, 
was created ens l ee 


In 171g, an infamous peace was con- 
cluded,* though it had been ſtrongly op- 
2 by the Eleftor of Hanover ; which 

among 


+ © The courtly ſmile ſucceeds the ſword, 
„ Yet ſinks the ſubject lower,” 
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. 


* * ks... 


among other thin gs cauſed Seat diſturbance. 
in England. 


The Jacobite party, or thoſe who were 


attached to the intereſt of King James II. 
gained great ſtrength and influence at court. 
And an act was paſſed, called the Occa- 
ſional- Conformity-Bill, which prevented 
any perſon in office. under the government, 
. from entering any meeting-houſe. This 


| act was to have taken place on the firſt of 


Auguſt, 1714, had not the e died che 
ſame day. I, 


And the Schiſm. Bill aQually obtained 
the Royal Afleat, which ſuffered no Non- 
Conformiſts to educate their own children, 


but required them to be put into the hands 
of Conformiſts; and which forbid all tu- 


tors and ſchool- maſters being preſent at any 


conventicle or diſſenting place of worſhip. 


4 py * * N . 7 5 f * 1 
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This Queen left no iſſue, though ſhe 
had had two ſons and four daughters. Af- 
fairs abroad wore an unfavourable aſpeR ; 
and it is confidently aſſerted, that the di- 
ſtractions which reigned in her councils, 
brought on her diſſolution, which took 


* * 1, be 4 
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CH Ap. XIII. 


1 the Acceſſ on of George £ to. the Acc 
| ceffion of George III. e the. acl 
bas erer lol * (a0: uf 


4 


? 


HE EleQor of AMIE 8 L a 
firm friend to civil and religious liber- 
Vl ſucceeded Queen Anne. 


+ AY Oe of one hundred thouſand 
pounds was offered for ted the 
Pretender. 8 5 


Lord Bolingbroke was removed from his 
poſt of ſecretary of ſtate, with ſome marks 1 
of diſpleaſure. 


. His Majeſty landed ſake at Greenwich 
from Germany, on the 18th of September, 
1714, and was crowned on the 20th of Oc- 
er at Weſtminſter, Great rejoicings were 
made 


EcckEsLASTICAL HISTORY, 21 
made at the coronation, which, however, 
vere diſturbed by ſome factious and mali- 
cious perſons, crying out, High Church 
„and Ormond for ever, down with the 
« Whigs :” theſe rioters broke windows, and 
pulled down eee &c. 


* A wp murm'ring race, 
«* Whom neither king can rule, or cod 
„ pleaſe. | am 


Theſe runes were ſuppoſed to take their 
riſe from certain ſeditious pamphlets, as 
well as from the conduct of ſome egy 
men. i : ! 


In 1714, Mr. Martin, an Engliſh Prote- 
ſtant, was cruelly impriſoned in the Inqui- 
fition of Spain, and received two hundred 
laſhes. He loſt all his effects which had 
been embezzled by the Inquiſition. Soon 
after he returned to England, his caſe was 

8 90 publiſhed 


* 


— 
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| publiſhed by the a of the Agchbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York, the * of 
9 &c. Kc. 20 4; eh 


a N ® £ 
985 4 2 7 * 
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Wie Spiele of the preſent century, 
the duke of Orleans commanded the French 
army, and took the rebellious city of Arra- 


gon, and required the people to pay a cer- 
tain ſum of money; and the prieſts of the 
monaſtery in the convent, deſired to be ex- 


cuſed from paying any thing: upon which 


M. de Legal, (the officer whom the duke 


had ſet over the town) ſent and demoliſhed 
the Inquiſition, took out the ſilver images, 
and releaſed four hundred priſoners, among 


whom there \ were laxty — young la- 


Sh 


dies.” | 


Sp mm 


The French officer who procured their 


liberty, married one of theſe ladies who de- 


clared, that when ſhe was about fifteen 


years of age, ſhe went with her mother on 
a viſit 


{ 
7 
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x viſit to the Counteſs: of Attaras, and 
there ſaw Don Franſciſco Tirregon, who 


took took notice of her, and preſented his 
* hand for her to kiſs, and ſaid he would re- 


n her. 1 


i 
7 


he ] 
of 


| At midiight whe all all was in bed, that 
young lady heard a knocking at the door, 
| her maid aſked who was there ; and received 
for anſwer, The Holy Inquiſition; upon 
which the father immediately delivered his 
daughter (the young lady) to the In quiſitor, 
and ſhe was hurried into a coach, with only 
a petticoat and a mantle, and carried to the 
Inquiſition ; where ſhe was elegantly dref- 
ſed, and forced to go to bed with Don 
Franciſco Tirregon, or elſe ſhe muſt have 


loſt her life by the dry han and gradual 
fire; rather than ſuffer which, who would 


not have complied? © OY 


We are aſſured Adee that when the 
Danes invaded England in the latter end 
By | : of 


8 


\ 
3 
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of the ninth century, after marching to Care 
liſle, they advanced towards Goldmgham ' 
Abbey : the Abbeſs knew they intended 
firſt to raviſh, and then to murder her and 
her nuns ; to prevent which he took a ra- 
zor, and cut off her noſe and upper lip; and 
her example was followed by all the nuns: 
ſo they preſerved their chaſtity at the ex- 
pence of their beauty; for inſtead of being 
raviſhed, and then murdered, cheypvere only 
murdered without being raviſhed. 


« They ſleep in n and are bleſs'd; 
How ſweet their ſlumbers are; 
F rom ſorrows, ſufferings, ſins, redeem'd ; 


And freed from ev'ry ſnare.” 


5 But to return to the Inquiſition; It is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe many were put to death, 
as they never could be ſet at liberty, becauſe 
, they would have diſcovered the diabolical 
practiſe of the Inquiſitors. But at length 

If 
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It pleaſed God to ſet at liberty the captives; 


among whom was the young lady, who mar- 
ried che F rench officer. 


« Kind Teſus look'd, and long'd to * 
A poor, a captivated ſlave, 
A ſlave of vile deſire; 
For me he gave his precious blood, 
And drew me back to what was good, 
And ſnatch'd me from hell- fire.“ 


On the 13th of January, 1715, one hun- 
dred and twenty houſes were demoliſhed by 
fire in Thames-Street, and near fifty lives 
were loſt. 


A proclamation was iſſued againſt all Pa- 

piſts and Non-jurors. | 

By the Riot Act it was made death for 
any tumultuous perſons, to the number of 

twelve, to continue together for the ſpace 
SES of 


% 
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of one hour after proclamation being g made 


for their * 


On the 22d of April, was the famous 


night had been _— upon them. 


net. 


made an entire change in the miniſtry: the 


were reeeived into the royal favour. 


of bis 1 s houſhold and family. 


Some 


total eclipſe of the ſun, when the ſtars ap- 
peared: the birds and beaſts. during the 
darkneſs appeared greatly terrified; and 
the former were going to rooſt, as though 


About the "IR hs died, Biſhop Bur- 
The king removed moſt of the Tories 
from the great places they were in, and 


Duke of Marlborough and other Whigs 


The Parliament granted the ſum of ſeven 
| hungred thouſand pounds for the ſupport 


Ay 
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| Some of the late miniſters were to be im- 
peached for high-treaſon, whereupon Lord 
Bolingbroke retired to France. - 


A rebellion broke out in Scotland, which 
was abetted by another in England. The 
former was headed by the Earl of Mar, and | 
the latter "yy Mr. Foſter. "LIP Won 
The Pitten was n at Mor- 
peth, Hexham, &c. but Generals Carpen- 
ter and Wills, made the Rebels ſubmit to 
the king's mercy at Preſton, where about 
fourteen hundred rebels were taken priſon- 
ers, among whom were an hundred and 
forty-three perſons of note. 


The ſame day the king's troops under 
the command of the Duke of Argyle, fought 
a bloody battle with the Rebels, under com- 
mand of the Earl of Mar, at Sheriff-muir, 
on Sunday the 13th of November, the Earl 
| of 


l- 


or Northern Lights appeared in the ſky, 
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of Mar retired immediately with his forces 
to Perth. * 


The Pretender arrived in Scotland, on 


the 22d of December, and with the Rebels 


proceeded to Dundee, and from thence to 


Montroſe, but being cloſely purſued by the 


king's troops, the Pretender with ſeveral 


great officers, gave their army the ſlip, and 


went on board ſome French ſhips. 
On the fourth of September, ſeveral 
perſons waded acroſs the Thames near 


W hitehall. 


In 1716, the rebel Lond Derwentwater 


and Kenmure were beheaded on Tower- 
| Hill, on the 24th of February, but ſeveral 
noblemen found means to eſcape. 


About this time the Aurora Borealis, 


t0 
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to the great conſternation of a multitude 
N 5177 


The Thames was frozen over, and whole 
oxen roaſted upon we] 


A bebe of rebellious perſons were ex- 
ecuted in different places; among whom 
was William Paul, a clergyman, and John 
Hall, a juſtice of peace, who were hanged 
at Tyburn, on the 14th of July. Thoſe 
who remained in priſon were pardoned by 
an Act of Grace, which paſſed afterwards. 
Many diſaffected perſons, who wore oak 
boughs in memory of the Reſtoration, and 
to inſult the government were impriſoned. 


On the 10th of June, guards were placed 
in ſeveral parts of the town to prevent the 
wearing of white roles. 
In 1717, © The lower houſe of Convo- 

E e 8 cation 
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* tion drew up by their committee, a re- 
preſentation againſt certain tenets advanced 
by Dr. Hoadly, Biſhop of Bangor, in a 
Work of his, entitled, a preſervative againſt 
the principles and practices of the Non. ju 
rors: and in a ſermon preached before the 
king, entitutled, the Nature of the King- 
dom of Chriſt; ſhewing it not to be of this 
world. This gave riſe to many warm dil- 
courſes i in print. 


The committee cenſured both the above 
works; but his majeſty, in order to put 
an end to theſe feuds prorogued the con- 
vention, which has not ſat to do buſineſs 


ſince that time. 


About this time, guineas were reduced 
to twenty-one ſhillings. 


On the 18th of March, a ſurpriſing meteor 
was ſeen, about eight o clock at night. 


-On 


» ; 
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On the giſt of July, the Spaniſh fleet 
was defeated by Sir George Byng. 


In 1719, the Occaſional Conformity and 
Schiſm Bills were repealed. 

In 1720, an order of Council was pub- 
| liſhed for the ſuppreſſion of ſeyeral blaſ- 
phemous afſemblies, called Hell- Fire Clubs. 


In Auguſt, the experiment of Inoculating 
the Small-Pox, was firſt tried, with ſucceſs, 
on {even criminals in Newgate. 


In 1722, the duke of Orleans ſent word 
to England, that the Pretender deſigned to 
come and overturn our happy conſtitution 
in church and ſtate, to deſtroy our civil 
and religious liberties, and eſtabliſh Popery, 


tyranny, and arbitrary power, 


On this intelligence, a camp was formed 
in Hyde-Park: the military officers were 
ordered 


* | 
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ordered to repair to their reſpective eom- 
mands; ſome troops were called over from 
Ireland, and the Dutch States were de- 
fixed to keep in readineſs the guarantee 
troops, in order to be ſent to England, in 
tale of emergency. | 


The conſpirators had, by their emiſſaries, 
made the ſtrongeſt ſolicitations to foreign 
powers for aſſiſtance, but were diſappointed 
in their expectations; ; notwithſtanding 
which, confiding in their numbers, they re- 
ſolved to truſt to their own ſtrength, and 
to attempt the ſubverſion of the govern- 
ment; but their intentions being timely diſ- 
covered, their ſcheme was rendered abor- 

nes! 1 EP” 


0 Several perſons were apprehended for 
being parties in this plot. The Earl of 
Orrery, Dr. Atterbury, Biſhop of Roche- 
ſter, and the Lords North and Grey were 
committed to the Tower for high- treaſon; 
and 


: # 
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and the Duke of Norfolk, who had been 
ſeized by his majeſty's order, was, with the 
conſent of the Houſe of Peers, fent t to the 
ſame n 10 | -, 


Chriſtopher Layer, Eſq; a en at 
Law, who had been alſo apprehended on 
account of the ſaid conſpiraey, was tried at 
the King's-Bench Weſtminſter, on the 21ſt 
of November. His indictment ſet forth: 


* That he had been 8 in forming 

* a moſt traiterous, horrid plot and conſpi- 
* racy againſt his Majeſty and government, 

* by enliſting men tor the Pretender's ſer- 
vice, in order to ſtir up a rebellion ; and 
allo, that he had held a traiterous cor- 
"4 reſpondence with the Pretender, by car- 
*rying letters and treaſonable papers to 
« him beyond the ſeas, and from him to# 
the diſaffected in this kingdom.“ 


| Aſter 
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After a trial which laſted ſeventeen hours, 
the jury brought him in guilty, and he re- 
ceived ſentence of death. He was reprieved 
from time to time, in hopes of his making 
diſcoveries; but he either could not, or 
would not, ſatisfy theſe expectations: he 
was, therefore, on the 17th of May, 172g, 
drawn on a ſledge to Tyburn, and there 


hanged and quartered, purſuant to his ſen- 


tence; aſter which his head was cut off, and 
fixed on Temple-Bar. | 


This conſpiracy was ſo artfully carried on 
under fictitious names, that it required the 


greateſt application to come to the know- 


ledge of ſome of the perſons concerned. 
The committee, which had been appointed 
by the Houſe of Commons to examine the 


papers relating to the conſpiracy, delivered 


it as their opinion, that a deſign had been 
carried on long by perſons of figure and di- 


flin ction abroad, for F the Pretender 


On 
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on the throne of theſe kingdoms: that va- 
rious methods had been attempted, and dif- 
ferent times fixed for putting their deſigns 
in execution : that the firſt intention was 
to have procured a regular body of foreign 
forces to invade theſe kingdoms, at the time 
of the late elections: but that the conſpi- 
rators being diſappointed in this expetta- 
tion, they reſolved next to make an at- 
tempt at the time his Majeſty intended to 
go to Hanover, by the help of ſuch forces 
and ſoldiers as could pats into England 
_ unobſerved from abroad, under the com- 
mand of the Duke of Ormond, who was 
to have landed in the river, with a great 
quantity of arms, provided in Spain for 
that purpoſe; at which time the Tower was 
likewiſe to have been ſeized, and the city of 
London was to have been made a place of 
| arms; but this deſign being alſo prevented 
by the diſcoveries made in England, and 
his majeſty's putting off his jourgey, by 

” the 


CCC ci. ay» +20 


the encampment: of the forees at hay 2 
well as the ſending for thoſe from Ireland: 
by the readineſs of his Majeſty's good al. 
hes, the States-General, to aſſiſt him in 


cafe of neceſſity; by the orders given in 
Spain, that the late Duke of Ormond 


ſhould not embark; and the like orders 


iſſued in France, that he ſhould not paſs 


through that kingdom, the conſpirators 
found themſelves under a neceſſity of de- 
ferring their enterprize till the breaking 
up of the camp : during which interval they 


were labouring, by their agents and emiſſa. 


ries, to corrupt and ſeduce the officers and 
ſoldiers of his majeſty's armp; and fo much 
did they depend on this defection, as to 
entertain hopes of placing the Pretender 
on the throne, though they ſhould not ob- 


tain any aſſiſtance from abroad, which ne- 


vertheleſs they ſtill continued to ſolicit in 
the ſtrongeſt manner. 


The 
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The Houſe of Commons, after mature 
conſideration of the whole matter, brought 
in three ſeveral bills to inflict pains and pe- 
nalties on Francis, Lord Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter, John Plunket, and George Kelly, 
as being very principally concerned in this 
diabolical plot; which bills paſſed both 
houſes, and received the Royal Aſſent. The 
Biſhop was deprived of his office and bene- 
fice, baniſhed the kingdom, and pronounced 
guilty of felony if he returned; the power of 
pardoning him was denied to the king with- 
out the conſent of parliament ; but he was 
not to forfeit his goods and chattels. Plun- 
ket and Kelly were to be kept in cloſe cu- 
ſtody, during his Majeſty's pleaſure, in any 
priſon in Great-Britain ; and they were not 
to attempt an eſcape on pain of death, 
be inflicted on them and their aſſiſtants. 


$—# 


The Duke of Norfolk, the Lords North © 4 
and Grey, Dennis Kelly and Thomas 
Cockran, Eſgrs; who had been confined in 
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the Tower, were admitted to bail; as 


was alſo David du Boyce, confined in 
Newgate on the ſame account. A man of 


war was appointed to convoy the 'Biſhop 


of Rocheſter to France, the place he had 


choſen for his aſylum during his exile : 


and the royal pardon was granted to Lord 


Bolingbroke, who owed that indulgence to 
the earneſt ſolicitations of Lord Harcourt, 
though it was vehemently bro at the 
Council- board. 


r 
ground; and the Proteſtants were left 
in © poſſeſſion of thoſe religious principles 


which are conſiſtent with, and conformable | 


to, the true e of the Redeemer of 
M ankind. . 


In 1723, the Proteſtant miniſters in France 


were hanged, and thoſe ſent to the gallies 
ho attended their ſermons, or gave chem. 


* 


Ve 


* * 
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In 1724, the King wrote to the two Uni- 
verſities, to fludy Modern Hiſtory, a and 
e 5 


In 1725, the Earl of Macclesfield, (who 
had reſigned the great ſeal of England ſome 
years before,) was tried by his peers and 
found guilty of receiving exorbitant ſums 
from perſons admitted Maſters in Chancery ; 
for which he was impriſoned till he paid 
his Une of three thouſand N 


13 8 died his Majeſty's conſort, in 
the calile of Ahlen, who brought him our 
late Sovereign George II. 

On the 20th fn ch 1727, died that 
great mathematician Sir Iſaac Newton, 
Maſter of the Mint and N of the 
Royal Society. | 

* | 
His Majeſty took a journey into Germany, | 


and died at Oſnaburg, on the 11th of June 


WED. = 
” * * 
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1727, in the ſixty-eighth year of his age, 
and thirteenth of his reign. 


ie n ſucceeded by his only ſon, the 
then Prince of Wales, George II. who 
with his royal conſort Queen Caroline, 
was crowned the eleventh of October fol- 
lowing. 8 55 


His Majeſty in council declared, that he 
would maintain the religion, laws, and li- 
berties of the realm, as his Royal father 
had one. 


« He ea highly applauded the 
'Þ boch ſubſiſied between the Church 
15 of England and the Proteſtant Diſſenters.“ 
The Commons granted the King the ſame 

civil liſt as had been enjoyed by his Father, 
3% ear is, ſeven handred thouſand Pounds per 
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In 1728, the exceſſive uſe of gin cauſed 
a duty of five ſhillings per gallon. to be laid 


upon it, and twenty pounds per annum 


for a licenge to retail it. His Majeſty's 
civil lift was valued at eight hundred thou- 
ſand pounds per annum. 


In 1729, the people entertained. ſome 

diſreſpectful thoughts of the miniſtry. _ 
In 1731, all law proceedings were 

ordered to be no more in Latin, but 1 in 


Engliſh. 


In 1733, the Exciſe Bill was debated in 


the Houſe. The Lord-Mayor was extreme- _ f 


ly active in procuring a very ſtrong petition 
from the city of London, againſt the bill. 


Other petitions were alſo ſent up from all 


the chief towns in the kingdom. The bill 


was at length dropped, 35 the miniſter 
burnt 1 in eff gy. 


* 
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It was thought that the king wanted to 
"Be abſolute, and to exert arbitrary power, 
but when he found that a free people would 
not ſubmit to ſuch government, he, like a 
wiſe . declined 1 _- 


The N on- Confor wiſts. or . Dif. 
ſenters, endeavoured to have certain laws 
amended in their favour, but did not 80 
: ug with their Nigg. 


In 1736, a motion was made in favour 
of the Diſſenters, to repeal the Teſt Act, 
but | it miſcarried. 


of Wales was delivered of Prince George, 
now our OY”. 


in 1 on her Royal Highneſs the Princeſs 


In 1739, the Rev. Mr. Whitfield ſollov- 


ers firſt appeared under the name of Me- 
thodiſts. 


Mar; 
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Mr. Vyle ſays, The Methodiſts are © a 
" religious ſet, founded by the late Mr., 
George Whitfield, a divine of the Church 
2 England. But even this ſe&, who are 
* rigid Calviniſts with regard to Predeſti- 
« nation, and the doctrine of Juſtification 
« by Faith, without Works, are divided 
* among themſelves; ſome following the 
© tenets of the original founder; and others 
© thoſe of Mr. John Weſley, which are 
* conſiderably different from thoſe of Mr. 
«© Whiteheld.” 


The Methodiſts have been much perſer- 
cuted by many people, and particularly by 
thoſe ignorant people who pretend to be- 
long to the Church of England, but know | 
nothing of any religion, and are a diſgrace 
to whatever denomination they belong : 
b even ſome of the miniſters of the eſtabiiſhed 
Church, have in their ſermons . inveighed 
bitterly againſt the Methodiſts. Many of 
them have a ſtrong zeal, and but little 

4 knowledge ; 
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knowledge; and even ſome of their preach- 
; ers ſpeak very ridiculouſly : but they are no 
| ways dangerous to the church or ſlate: 
therefore to perſecute them only becauſe 
they differ in opinion, is like the Papiſts 
burning of heretics. 


One of the belt ornaments of the 
Church of England has aſſerted, that ve 
ſhould be extremely tender in cenſuring 
thoſe who may differ from us in opinion. 


2; In 1739, Porto-Bello was taken and de- 
ee by Admiral Vernon. 


Gn the 27th of kWbruary; 1740, ended 
mw great froſt, which had laſted r nine weeks. 
In 1742, a ſecret committee was appointed 

to enquire into the conduct of public affairs 
during ten years paſt. « Mr. Paxton, who 
e had been Solicitor of the Treaſury, refu- 


„ yl. to anſwer with regard to five hun- 
| & dred 


* 

o £55 * 
* 
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* dred pounds, given by him to one Bo- 
« teler, in 1735, to carry his election for 
6 Wendover, was committed toN vet gl 


In 1743, a bloody battle was fought in 
Germany by George II. and his allies, a- 
gainſt the French and their allies, in which 
the former loſt two thouſand five hundred 
men, and the latter ſix thouſand. 


A ſplendid comet appeared from Decem- 
ber 23, to February 18, in ares. 


On the 15th of June, 1744, Commodore 3 
Anſon returned to Spithead, from his fa. 


mous expedition round the world: he failed 
from England in September, 1740. N 


The Philippine Iſlands are about three 
hundred miles S. E. of China in Aſia: the 
weather is always hot: the periodical rains 
generally begin there, and continue 
three months: there are about one hun- 


Gg =_ 
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knowledge; and even ſome of their preach- 
ers ſpeak very ridiculouſly : but they are no 
ways dangerous to the church or ſlate: 
therefore to perſecute them only becauſe 
they differ in opinion, is like the Fapiſts 
; * of heretics. 


One of the brighteſt ornaments of the 
Church of England has aſſerted, that we 
_ ſhould be extremely tender in cenſuring 
thoſe who may differ from us in opinion. 


In 1739, Porto-Bello was taken and de- 
8 58 * Admiral Veimon. 


on the 1710 of February, 1740, TT 
thy n froſt, which had laſted nine weeks. 


In 1742, a 1 ied 
to enquire into the conduct of public affairs 
during ten years paſt. « Mr. Paxton, who 
«had been Solicitor of the Treaſury, refu- 


«6: ae to anſwer with regard to fixe hun- 
5 * dred 


he 
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e dred pounds, given by him to one Bo- 
« teler, in 1735, to carry his election for 


« Wendover, was committed to Newgate.” 


In 1743, a bloody battle was fought in 
Germany by George II. and his allies, a- 
gainſt the French and their allies, in which 
the former loſt two thouſand five hundred 
men, and the latter fix thouſand, 


A ſplendid comet appeared from Decem- 
ber 23, to February 18, in ares. 


On the 1 5th of June, 1744, Commodore 
Anſon returned to Spithead, from his fa- 


mous expedition round the world: he failed 
from England in nn 1740. 


The Philippitic Iſlands are about three 
hundred miles S. E. of China in Aſia: the 


weather is always hot : the periodical rains 


generally begin there, and continue 
three months: there are about one hun- 


Geg 1 5 
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dred thouſand people, moſt of which pay ; 
a tax to the Spaniards : they are a mixture 
of Chineſe, Malabars, Blacks, Spaniards, 
Portugueſe, and Mulattos: there is a tree 
called Amet, which ſupplies the inhabitants 
with water. They uſed to ſend two large 
ſhips annually with commodities to Ame- 
rica, and return loaded with ſilver. It was 
one of thoſe ſhips that Commodore Anſon 
took in 1743: he alſo took the town of 
Paita in Peru, with a vaſt treaſure: when 
he landed, his treaſure was brought in * 
gons to London. 
5 ER time moſt of the powers in Eu- 
rope were in a ſtate of war. 


Charles, the young Pretender, then 

about twenty-five years of age, went from 
Rome, through France, into Scotland; 
and on the 3d of September, 1743, cauſed 

his father to be proclauned at Dunkeld, 

| near Perth. 


* 
7 o 1 
; * 
. * . 
* 
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+ oo is remarkable, (ſays Mr. Lockman, in 
his Hiſtory of England, dedicated: to the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons) that 
thoſe of the Kirk of Scotland, (the Prel- 
byterians) were friends to the government, 
- whilſt the Scotch of the Church of e 
were for the Pretender. 


The Rebels advanced as far as Mancheſter 
and Derby; but finding that great prepara- 
tions were making againſt them, they re- 
turned back to Scotland, and gained ſome _ 
advantage. over the king's forces; where- 
upon the Duke of Cumberland went to 
Scotland, and on the 16th of April, 1746, 

gained a complete victory over the Rebels 
at Culloden, where two thouſand of the 
Rebels were killed, and three hundred and 
ten of the king's forces killed and wounded? 


The young Pretender roamed about in | 
diſguiſe, till he wanted both food and 
Is clothes 


—— 
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clothes before he could 80. on board for 
France. , RY: 


The whole ſum of money voted for the 
year 1749, was nine millions, four hundred 
and twenty- five thouſand, two hundred and 
ait our n. 


In 1747, the rebel Lord Lovat was be- 
headed on Tower-Hill, as was alſo Charles 
Radcliffe. ” 


The fame year as an hundred and ſeven- 
ty French ſhips were coming from St. Do- 
mingo, forty-ſix of them were taken by 
the Britiſh ſquadron. 

Admiral Hawke, with fourteen. men of 
war took ſix merchant ſhips from the French 


American fleet as they were preparing to 
| Hall for the cs. 


The 


EE 


e 


A. 
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The war with France and Spain was glo- 
rious by ſea, but quite otherwiſe by land. 


A molt violent diſtemper raged among 
for the ſtopping of 
which many proclamations were iſſued. 


the horned cattle ; 


The F rench were perpetually ſtirring. up 


the Savages in North-America, to exerciſe + 


all kinds of cruelty upon the Engliſh ; 


and 


three pounds ſterling was given for. every 


(calp Os. + in bu a GAPaan. 


A general peace was fi gned i in October, 


1 


* 

7 

4 - 
” 


In 1750, a \ bil | palled 6 for: « regulating the 


trade of ARA: 


+ Africa is ſituate between 35 degrees f 
ſouth, and 37 degrees north latitude; and. } 


U 


between 19 degrees weſt, and 5 9 of 


eaſt longitude. 


2 gypt 
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Egypt 1 is fix hundred miles i in length, and | ſr 
two hundred and fifty in breadth. The C 


baſe of one of the pyramids covers eleven * 
acres of ground, and is five hundred feet in - 
* height: nearly in the center is a room 

tnirty-four feet long, and ſeventeen feet th 

broad, in een is a marble cheſt, ſeven 

feet in length. N 

5 5 We eee | th 

The labyrinth, which contains twelve gi 

Pony be and one hundred houſes, 1s laid to ve 

be all cut out of the rock. | al: 

5 m 
= Once in fix or. ſeven years, the  inhabi- na 
tants are viſited by the plague; but this 

and every other diſeaſe ceaſes, on the over- 

flowing of the Nile, which runs moſtly from an 

ſouth to north for fifteen hundred miles. It ar 
5 begins to riſe at the latter end of May eve- th 
ry year . there the- Aſps, 3 Hyenas, Coca- | flc 
trices,  Crocodiles, . &c. are found. * ſh, 
1-7 DE 4 | F] 


The 


2 


— 


E 
? 
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The natives hatch chicken in ovens : they | 
ſpeak the Coptic language, and profeſs 
Chriſtianity; but 1 it is ie to ſay of What 


kind. 


Egypt is ſubject to the Turks, En with 
the Arabs, are M ahometans. 


The following places are alſo in Africa, 


| that is, Barbary including Morocco, Al- 


giers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Barca. In ſe- 
veral of theſe States the Chriſtians are ſold 
ſlaves to the Turks. George II. redeemed. 
many of theſe ſlaves from hi; dee mo- 
narch of Morocco. 


At Algiers we ſoutherly winds in July 
and Auguſt, for five or ſix days together 
are ſo exceeding hot and ſuffocating, that 
the inhabitants are obliged to ſprinkle the 


| floors of their houſes with water: their 


ſheep. and black cattle are exceeding bad. 
The country abounds with wild beaſts and 
monſtrous 
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monſtrous ſerpents. The inhabitants are 


a dirty people, who are of the religion. of 


 Mahomet. They uſe the ancient African 


language, a corrupt Arabic, and the Lin- 
gua Franca. h 


| The Azores or Weſtern Iſlands are on the 
| coaſt of Africa, and belong to the Portu- 


5 gueſe. Goree belongs to the F rench, and 


the Canaries to the Spaniards. 


[ 


In Tenerife is 2 mountain in form of a 


ſugar loaf. fifteen miles in circumſ rence, 


and three miles high: this volcano may be N 


ſeen an hundred and twenty miles. 


Two earthquakes were felt in London 1 in 


750. 5 I 
* he French made great encroachments 
in America, of which the Engliſh governor 


tranſmitted complaints; but theſe were ſaid 


do be but little regarded. 
PDE . In 


{ Won *) 


of 
an 


ce, 
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In 1751, an Act paſſed for aboliſhing the 
Old Stile, which took place on the 2d of 
September, 1752, and the next day was 


accounted September 14, New Stile. The. 


true ſolar, year, or that ſpace of time which 
flows While the ſun is moving from any one 
point of the ecliptic, till he returns again, 


to the ſame point, conſiſts of three hun- 


dred and ſixty- five days, five hours, forty- 
ty-eight minutes, and fifty-ſeven ſeconds: 
which is three hundred and ſixty-five days, 
and near ſix hours: theſe ſix hours in four 


years make one day, which is called Biſſex- 


tile: but to reckon a day for theſe ſix hours 


every four years, is rather too much, be- 


cauſe there is only five hours, forty-eight 
minutes, and fifty-ſeven ſeconds; which is 
eleven minutes and three ſeconds ſhort of 
{ix hours every year : this, in four years, 


amounts to torty- four minutes and twelve 
ſeconds, which is reckoned. before it has 
really taken place: therefore i in an hundred 


and thirty-one years, we ſhall be one thou- 
” - "4 = fand 
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ſand or hundred and forty-ſeven minutes 
and thirty-three ſeconds before hand ; that 
is, one day, ſeven minutes, and thirty-three 
ſeconds. Thus from the time of the Coun- 
eil of Nice, in the year 325, to 1752, w 
had gained eleven whole days, which we 
then dropped, as other nations had done 
e /* ad before.* 


The national debt in 1753, amounted to 
ſeventy-four millions, three hundred and 
fixty-erght thouſand, four hundred and fif- 
teen pounds, fifteen ſhillings and one 


By: 


| 10 1754. a a diſpute aroſe ont the clec- 
1 tion of ſheriffs, the Diſſenters refuſing WD 
ſerve that office ; 1 aa which a law-ſuit 


| enſued. 


» * 
4 of i . T 
* * * — 4 * 
4 0 ; * * 1 3 
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See the V Mr. Middleton's bibi af Arts and 
Sciences. . 
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The French continuing their ene 9 


ments on the Britiſh ſettlements in North- 


America, Admiral Boſcawen was ſent 


againſt them, who took two of their, men 
of war; and before the end of the year 


1755, three hundred F rench merchant-ſhips 


| and eight thouſand of ä their beſt ſeamen 
were brought into Britiſh ports. 


On the firſt of November, 1755, Liſbon, 
the chief city of Portugal Was deſtroyed by 


an earthquake, which was repeated at ſeve- 


ral times for eight days; and during theſe 


a4 24 4 


eight days the city was in flames. It was 


computed that fifty thouſand ſouls, periſhed 


in the ruins of Liſbon: , but only about 
twelve or fourteen. Proteſtants Who were 
ſettled at Liſbon, were miſſing ;. ſome of 


whom vere ſaved i in a ſtrange and miracu- 
lous manner. pur SA 


The ane of Portugal is. the fame 
as in u Spain; and had appointed that very | 
| day | 
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day on which the earthquake began, to be 
the day for executing the impriſoned Pro- 


teſtants: accordingly, all the people were 
affembled in their churches, and juſt at the 
time of celebrating their firſt maſs, the 
churches were thrown down upon them by 
the violence of the earthquake. This 
brings to mind the words in the 13th verſe, 
of the 11th Fer of the Revelation. 


Fw "+ T 8 5 1 05 
p © $ 4+ SY 3 «4 : © nd 


{Deland devtared War a ninſt F Fr rance on 
che 8h of May, 1756, as the F rench did 
| afterwards + eons Great-Britain, 9958 


2 WY | Wenk «ok Okire go in bglerrier, 
and landed eleven thouſand men in the 
Illand of Minorea, in the Mediterranean, 
Which not being properly ſuecoured by 
Admiral Byng, who had been ſent out 
with a ſquadron equal to that of the enemy, 
the - was -obiged to > ſurrender the 


” 7 . ” = 
& * 1 
1 » 7 3 * 4 ſy „ « 
+ : *S — *. A . - * © * 0 4 5 
* 
p - o * . 
* - * 
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The admiral was recalled, tried, and be- 
ing found guilty of not doing his duty, was 
hot on board the Monarque in Portſmouth 

e 09'the Wee a” ng 757. | 
There were great riots ac aſh Alturb | 
ances in 'England'on account of the gone: 85 
ane and dearneſs of e corn. {£9618 369 
| Thüb at palride 3 Mr. (pings (whe lu 1 
Earl of Chatham) was a en time . 1 
Poe n of fate. e e - 
The Duke of Cutddettauch e could not pre. 
vent the French from taking poſſeſſion Gf 
the Electorate of Hanover: : and he wats 
obliged to agree 8 treaty, Which was 
ſigned at Cloiſter- Seven. The French ſoon 
violated the treaty ; and in 1758. a treaty 
of mutual defence was entered into between 
George II. and the king of Pruſſia. 13 


* 


1 


d 1 1 1 1 i 


oy 
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Fifty thouſand troops © of Hanover, Heſſe- 
Caſſel, Saxe-Gotha, Wolfenbuttle, and 


Buckeburg, were taken into Britiſh, pay: 


and the king of England ordered his Hano- 


verian ſubjects to reſume their arms under 


the command of Prince Ferdinand of Brunſ- 


wick : the Prince obeyed his orders with 
great alacrity, and immediately drove the 
French out of Hanover: he was ſoon joined 


by the late Duke of Marlborough with 


twelve thouſand Britiſh troops, which at: 
terwards increaſed to twenty-five thouſand ; 


- N > | | 1 : | 
with this reinforcement the war in Ger- 


many was carried on with the utmoſt vigour, 


and ſeveral battles were fought with great 


advantage to the allies : but none more ſo 


than the famous. battle of Minden, on the 


aſt of Auguſt, 1789, won by Prince Fer- 


dinand over Marſhal Contades, WhO loft 


ten thouſand, men. 


| More da two thouſand Engliſh infaptry 


were loſt, it being a conſiderable time be- 


fore 
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fore the Britiſh cavalry came up, owing to 
the neglect of Lord George Sackville; 
who commanded them; for which he was 
tried by a court- martial, which pronounced 
the following ſentence againſt him. 
« The Court, upon due conſideration of 
the whole matter before them is of opi- 
« mon, that Lord George Sackville is 
« guilty of having diſobeyed the orders of 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, whom 
* he was, by his commiſſion, directed to 
0 obey, as Commander in Chief, according 
te to the rules of war: And it is the farther 
Opinion of this Court, that the ſaid Lord 
George Sackville,* is, and he is hereby 
* adjudged, unfit to ſerve his Majeſty" in 
* any military my whatever,” 


Lord Howe Was lain, and ſoon aſter- 
wards 


6 > " * 
»— 


* Now Lord George Germaine, 


— . ˙— IIB nu 
» * 
þ 
g 4 


% 
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wards two thouſand of his men were loſt | 
under the command of General Abercrom. 
by before mn. in Arien. n 


8 "= 1 
1 4 1 
— $ ? 


General Wolfe was flain near. Quebec, 
though victorious. = 


4 Admiral Dakiiwei and General Amherſt 


reduced Louiſburgh, and took ſeveral ſhips 


of the line. Commodore . took the 
Ifland of Goree., 1 5 


« # 


ro ort out Oneſie, W and . 
tenac; all ſubmitted to the Engliſh- arms: 
as did the F rench Welt- India WY and 


Canada. 1 


Our affairs in the Eaſt-Indies were equal- 


ly proſperous. Admiral Pocock defeated 
the enemy's fleet, and the French com- 
mander, who had laid ſiege to Madras, was 
| obliged | to retire, leaving forty pieces of 
cannon behind him. 


4 
9 x * . 
y + 2 
* 
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The F ch rendered deſperate by their 
ll ſuccels, formed two fleets to invade En-. 
gland; but one of them was defeated by Ad-, N 
ni Boſcawen, and the other by Admiral 
Hawke, who, on the 20th of November, 


took or ſunk five, forced eight up the nver 


Vallaine, and diſperſed the reſt of the ene- b 
my's ſhips, which occaſioned two thouſand 


pounds per annum to be ſettled upon him. 


As M. de Thurot was returning from 


Ireland, where he had committed ſome tri- 


fling depredations, he was defeated and 
killed by Capt. Elliot. | 


After the death of the Queen, the King 
kept the Ducheſs of Yarmouth. 


On the =th of May, as, the Earl Fer- 


xers was executed at Tyburn, for murder- 


ing his ſteward. 


FA 


"04 Great 
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Great preparations w were making for carry- 
| ing on the war, when George II. died ſud- 


denly, at Kenſington, on the 25th of Octo- 
ber, 1700, in the ſeventy-ſeventh year of 
his age, and thirty-fourth of his reign. 


CHAP. 
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0 W A P. XIII. 


From the Acceſſion of his Pay Maiely, 
George III. to the beginning of the Diſpute 
between Great-Britain and America, in | 


the Year 1764. 


EORGE III. eldeſt ſon of Frederic, late 

Prince of Wales, ſucceeded his grand- 
father, George II. in 1760, and was pro- 
claimed on Sunday, October 25, with the 
loudeſt acclamations of a loyal and affec- 
tionate people, when he declared he would 
make it the buſineſs of his lite, To'þromote 


\@ every thing, the glory and happineſs of 


theſe kingdoms ; to preſerve and ſtrengthen 


the Conflitution both in church and ſtate. 


The war was continued with the utmoſt 


vigour, in order to bring it to a ſpeedy con- 


cluſion, 


4 N 
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cluſion as ſoon as poſſible ; and the ſame 
uninterrupted ſeries of ſucceſs attended our 
arms. : 


On the ahh of 3 1761. * 
B married Queen Charlotte; and on the 
22d of the ſame month they were both 
crowned at Weſtminſter. Ws 
þ 1 106 1, Mark Anthony Calas, of Thou- 
louſe in France, who had been educated by 
his parents in the Proteſtant religion, and 
was bred to the law, but could not be per- 
mitted to praftile, on account of his being 
a Proteſtant: upon which he grew me- 
lancholy, and hanged himſelf on the 
thirteenth of October. 


8 be croud of "OY were gathered ab out 
the houſe, and at length took it into their 
'heads, that Anthony had a mind to turn Pa- 
ii and therefore his father had murdered 


biin. The father then ſent for the officers 
of 


ils 


1 


\ 
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of juſtice, to prevent his s being torn to 
pieces hats the multitude.” 81 


The capitoul ſoon entered the houſe of 
the father John Calas, with forty ſoldiers, 
and took the father, Peter the ſon, the mo- 


ther, a gueſt, and the maid,” all into cuſto- 


dy, and ſet a guard over them. At length 
the capitoul, without the leaſt appearance 


of reaſon or truth, thought proper to agree 


with the opinion of the mob that Anthony 


had been murdered : whereupon the whole 


family were impriſoned ; and the father and 
the ſon were thrown into a dark dungeon, 
and they were all put in irons on the tn 


of N ovember. 


The mn ordered * d ould 
be tried by the criminal court' of Thou- 


louſe. 
At the time of the trial, La Borde 
60 ** voted, that the ſather mould firſt ſuffer 
=. the 
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* the torture, ordinary and extraordinary 
| rAInary Xtraorainary, 


eto diſcover his accomplices, and be then 
« broken alive upon the wheel; to receive 
the laſt ſtroke when he had laid two . 
76 and then be burnt to pipes.” C 


« 3 Calas, | . an old man of 
66 ſixty-eight, was condemned to this dread- 
ful puniſhment alone. He ſuffered the 
% torture with great conſtancy, and was 
*« Jed:to : execution in a frame of mind, 
£ which excited the admiration of al who 


* ſaw him.“ 
Ebe 1 of the family were W 
till the gth of March 17635. The, gth of 


March, 1762, was the very day on which 


ce the innocent and virtuous father of that 
6, family had been executed.” 

It is remarkable * this good old man 
did not diſcharge his maid, after ſhe had 
2 moet with his ſon Lewis to be a Papiſt, 
a | but 


C( 


60 


li 
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but kept her in his family, and ſettled an 
annuity upon his ſon; little thinking the 
| prejudices of education in ſuch a poliſhed 
age would take away the life of one, WhO 
obeyed the political laws of the ſtate in 
which he reſided, and had an undoubted 
right to protection inſtead of Perſerucler * 


4 2 [ r ** 
1 ® 


755 


This ſhews that the Roman Catholics 
are till of the ſame cruel diſpoſition they 
were in former times. They for more than 
one thouſand years have been propagating 
their doctrines in blood; and are ſaid to 
have put to death more than fifty millions 
of people, who were not of the ſame erro- 
neous opinion as themſelves; not knows 
ing, That to perſecute for being of a dif- 
« ferent opinion, is as abſurd as it is to per2 
« ſecute for having a different counte- 
nance.,” erin tA wil nates aw RS 


91000 Habs 
The bloody tenets of the Roman Catho- 
_ mne my _ wie Ns RE of 
ot £3197 ; nn 


? ef 
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the votaries of that church, cannot 1 more 
amply diſplayed, or truly depicted, than 
by, carefully examining into the many bar- 
barizies, committed by them: ſome have 
even gloried in their inhumanity, and 
deemed thoſe attrocious actions meritorious 
which would an a Proteſtant. ſhudder to 


relate. 


. 


* 4. ifs in Wen Fog Cots Fall 4 . 

425 Satt the Pein irom RAY Nero's 
hw Well-lndies, . lands of. Mar. 
bb Gaudaloupe, with thoſe of Gre - 
nada, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and others 
pl leſs note all ſurrendered to bing ulouraf 
= 8 e n lein oy 


of 


| Belleifle . was ah de Admiral Keppe 


3 and ek Coote. 


F * Beet Was n W Amin the Spani- 
ards; with which the Earl of Albemarle 
| and 


1- 
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and Admiral Pococke, who took the Ha- 


vannah, the ſtrongeſt port that belonged 
to 1 Ps in the W 


To Genetal Dee 100 Aue! Corniſh 
was ſurrendered the city of Manilla in the 
Eaſt-Indies: the „ in Aſia. 


Ab 
Wer 9 


1 18 3 Wee eight hundred 


* in length, and four thouſand. three 
hundred in breatlth, and contains the fol- 


: # * 5 , 


lowin 8 Places. 


Turicß, Which is one thouſand miles in 


length and eight hundred and ſeventy in 


breadth, contains a number of Mahometans, 


who may-marry as many wives as they can 


keep ; ; the men ofavealth confine their wives 


in Seraglios, or Harams : by their law they | 


are prohibited the uſe of wine. The Grand 
Segnior, or Emperor, often puts the Ba- 
ſhaws, or Governors of the Province to 


death, when they become exceeding rich, 


Kk 2, al 
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and 8158 their wealth for Riff all this 
is done without any crime of the Baſhaw's, 
or allowing him any trial. They ſpeak 
the Sclavonian, the Modern Greek and the 
OT Eb: 


The ee of bene, or Seythia, 
had a conſiderable ſhare in nene the 
Roman Empire. 


Tartary is about four thouſand miles in 
length, and two thouſand four hundred in 
breadth. The Tartars fix their tents in any 
place where there is graſs for their cat- 
tle: their wives they purchaſe with cat- 
tle; and they make their old wives that 
are turned of forty, wait on their younger 
ones. In the winter they live in huts, halt 
ſunk in the ground, the fire being in the 
center, with benches round it, and a hole in 
the roof to let out the ſmoke, the ſame as 
in Ireland. They are very fond of horſe- 
fleſh which they Grels various ways. The 


inhabitants 
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inhabitants 'are of the Mahometan, the 


Gentoo, the Greek, and the Papiſt reli- 


| gions. 


The Empire of China, conſiſting of China > 
and Chineſe Tartary, is about two thouſand 
miles in length, and one thouſand ſix hun- 


dred in breadth. The Tea-Shrub, and 


Tallow-Tree, are natives of that country. 
The inhabitants, who are great cheats, are 


computed at fifty millions. The bride- 
groom ſeldom ſees his bride till ſhe is con- 


ducted to his houſe by her friends. They 


have their - tombs built and coffins made 


while living. Where there is a town on 
ſhore, there is another of boats on the wa- 
ter ; where people are born, and there live 
and die. There 1s a bridge over the river 
Suffrany four hundred cubits long, and five 
hundred cubits high in one arch. 


The wall that ſeperates China from Tar- 
tary was built by Tin Chihoang, 2000 years 
ago; 


93 
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ago; it is one thouſand five hundred miles 
in length; from twenty to twenty-five feet 
high, and on the top wide enough for fix 
horſemen to travel abreaſt. Before the con- 
quelt of that nation by the Tartars, duty 
to each father of a family was enforced un- 
der the. ſevereſt penalties ; and the emperor 
was conſidered as the father of all his 
people. N 

The language of China is peculiar to it- 
ſelf, and conſiſts of very few ſyllables, 
which admit of an infinite number of vari- 
ations and ſounds. Theſe Pagans worſhip 
one Supreme God, and ſeveral inferior dei- 
ties; likewiſe things inanimate, as moun- 
tains, woods, rivers, &c. They never 
luffer Europeans to . certain limits and 
bounds. 


In Abyſſinia or Ethiopia no Papiſts are 
ſuffered: for they, having more than once 


_ thrown the whole crapire into the greateſt 
com- 
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cotamotivin; and defiroyed thouſands in the 
moſt barbarous manner. They began to 
be active towards the concluſion of the fif- 
teenth century. They even prevailed with 
the emperor to make a proclamation againft 
all the Chriſtians who would not comply 
with the Roman Catholic religion: the con- 
ſequence was a civil war, which continued 


above an hundred years: but when Bakh- 


lides ſucceeded to the empire, he ordered 


all the Papiſts to leave his dominions, and 
ſent ſeveral meſſages to the Popiſh patriarch 


to depart ; but he ſtill deſired to ſtay to 


prove the importance of his miſſion by the 
force of argument: to which the emperor 


replied, © You firſt attempted to eſtabliſh 


_ your faith by violence and tyranny, and 


* not by arguments: you ſhall not there- 
« fore uſe arguments at preſent, as * 
1 would not 1 to reaſon at firſt. Fr 


« Sweet freedom, triumph in thy conqueſt mide, 
« No more ſhall Weſtern wolves thy rights invade ; 


„ Sweet 
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Sweet freedom, triumph in thy bleſſings giv'n, 
And let thy vot'ries pay their thanks to heav'n,” 


O bigotry! in whoſe dark train 
The furies, with their horrors reign; 
The baſis of whoſe empire's built, 
On ſtreams of blood, and ſtores of guilt : 
In future may thy hands be bound, 
Thy croaking voice confined from ſound, 
Till innocence no longer bleeds, 

Till ſoft humanity ſucceeds; 
Till far as diſtant winds can blow, 
Or ſurging waters ebb or flow; 
The great Redeemer's words are known, 
And all men goſpel-bleſſings own.“ 


In Georgia, the Chriſtians are obliged 


to ſell their children to the Turks and Per- 


; ſians. «© What a cruel traffic! How dread- 
ful for tender parents to part from their 
offspring, and ſacrifice their progeny to 


an unknown fate, and everlaſting ſepara- 
tion! After having tenderly careſſed, and 
; paternally 
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© paternally cheriſhed an infant, to deliver 
* it up in the bloom of juvenile beauty, and 


e adorned with the ſweet ſmiles of inno- 
« cence, is a talk too hard for human nature 
to ſuſtain, without undergoing the moſt 
6c painful ſenſation |! For whatever ſenti- 
© ments cuſtom may cauſe, whatever 
e thoughts fear may give, or whatever ideas 


the ſenſe of the vanity of reſiſtance may 
c 1mpole, {till the parental breaſt, not de- 


void of all ſenſibility, muſt ſeverely feel 
« for the fate and abſence of its offspring.” 


« In Georgia, however, as in all other 


countries, depravity will harden the hearts 


of ſome ſo far as to make them forget the 
tender ſenſations of nature, the ſoft ſenti- 


ments of pity, and the important offices of 


duty. Such parents not only freely part 
from their children according to the mode 
of taxation, but voluntarily ſell others, who 
exceed the number aſſeſſed, alledging as a 


reaſon, that if they remain in their own 
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country, they can only remain miſerably 
poor free people, or deſpicable ſlaves ; 
whereas, when with the Turks a n, 
they may, on account of their beauty and 
talents, riſe to preferment, or become opu- 
lent and reſpected. Such parents call to 
mind the following elegant lines, founded 
on ſome verſes in the Canticles.” | 


Yo ce Can the fond mother from herſelf depart ? 
J 0 Can ſhe forget the darling of her heart ? 
The little darling whom ſhe bore and bred, 
«© Nurs'd on her knees, and at her boſom fed. 
% To whom ſhe ſeem'd her ev'ry thought to give, 
60 Andi in whoſc liſe alone ſhe ſeem'd to live?“ 


« Yes, the fond mother from herſelf may part, 

She may forget the darling of her heart; 

The little darling whom ſhe bore and bred, 

Nurs'd on her knees, and at her boſom fed, 

To whom ſhe ſeem'd her ev'ry thought to give, 
And in whoſe life alone ſhe ſem'd to live.” 


Can the ſtern mother than the brutes more wild, 


From her diſnatur'd breaſt tear her young child? 
Fleſh 


leſh 
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Fleſh of her fleſh, arid'6f her bone tlie bone, 
And daſh the ſmiling babe againſt the ſtone. 


Ves, the ſtern mother, than the brutes more i: 
F rom her diſnatur'd breaſt may tear her child; 
| Fleſh of her fleſh, and of! her bone the bone, 
And dafh the pu. babe — the ſtone.” 


India 1s thought to contain two hundred 
millions of people, who are Mahometans, 
Pagans, Moors, and Jews. The Gentoos, 
or Hintoos, are the rankeſt idolators. 


The peninſula of India beyond the Gan- 


ges, or the farther: peninfula, is two thou- ! 
ſand miles in length, and one thouſand in 
breadth! There are mines of gold and the 
moſt precious ſtones. There are alſo lo- 
cuſts, ſerpents, and ſcorpions. The people 
ſpeak Malayan mixed with other dialects. 


They are idolators, though moſt of them 


believe there is one living God. They 


1 „ bury _ # 
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bury 88 and ſilver with their ng? fa 


their uſe 1 in another world. 


nan ion the Ganges, or the Empire 
of the Great Mogul, or the Indoſtan 
Empire; is two thouſand miles in length, 
and fifteen hundred in breadth. Pondi- 
cherry, Fort St. David's, &c. are within 
the — ts | 


en I . hundred miles in length, 
and eleven hundred in breadth. It is a deſ- 
potic government; and there is a great ſcar- 
city of water: the people are Mahome- 
tans, but differ from the Turks. The pure 
Perſic is ſaid to be ſpoken in the ſouthern 
parts, but in other parts a mixture of other 
languages. 


Arabia is about thirteen hundred miles in 
length, and twelve hundred miles in 
breadth: it is much ſubject to hot poiſon- 

Fo 3 1 ous 
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ous blaſt: there is no rain except a few 


ſhowers in the time of the equinoxes : 
the hurricanes will often move Uh rolls 
of ſand. drab | 


4 


In + Ribe md Horeb, are mines of gold, 


filver, diamonds, &. The moſques at 


Mecca and Medina, are immenſely rich 
ornamented. At the former place, Ma- 


homet was born, and at the latter he died. 
Every Muſſulman or his deputy, muſt go 


on pilgrimage once in his life to Mecca.“ 
The Arabs live by plunder, and have no 


ſtrong liquors, the greateſt part of thjem 
being Mahometans: but thoſe who are 


wild are ſtill Pagans. They ſpeak Arabic, 


which the inhabitants of the eaſt affirm to 


be the moſt copious language in the world. 


They have ſome N princes who are ab- 

ſolute. ht 
The Indian or Oriental Iſlands, are the 

Iſland of Japan, which is fix hundred miles 


in. 
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in leg, and an hundred. and. twenty in 
breadth, with a number of ſmall, iſlands 
round it, which have each a king, ſubject to 
the Emperor, whoſe power, hike that of all 
the eaſtern monarchs, is deſpotic. There 
are ſe ſeveral mines, and there is a. Coluſſus, of 
copper guilt, whoſe. thumb. 18 fourteen 
inches 1 in circumference, and other Parts in 
ene There are about nine millions 
of Japaneſe, who are the greateſt idolaters, 
and helie ve the tranſmi igration of the ſoul; 
thou gh the men are honeſt, and the Women 
modeſt, and learning flouriſheth, amongſt 
them. Their langua ge is ſomewhat ſimilar 
to that of China, but more grammatical, gd 
polite, and COPIOUS : : they write in charac- 
. but ferent from "ag Chineſe. 


From the year 1622 to 1626, twenty 
thouſand five hundred and ſeventy Chriſ- 
tians were maſſacred 1 in Japan. 


The 
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The Dutch by denying their _— 
are er 1 0 wank andre 1 OR 


n 
ee } Fi if ENS; 


Jy ys * Hole 1 at 1 
in the Eaſt-Indies, cruelly tortured ten En- 
gliſumen, and, as many 1 Hs 
NAY enyying bein trade. lie. 

There are Alf oche Phillippine® and th 
LAAEPNG Iſlands. ., UE 42! ul 5 11972 1s 


The 8 or Sor: Iflands * the 
Indian Ocean, belong to the Dutch, as do 
the Banda or Nutmeg Iſlands in the equi- 
noRial line, where there are whole foreſts 
of Nutmegs, and Cloves. There are alſo 
the Adaman, or * — 0 | 


From the Moldiva d are > jack 


auge quantities of thoſe beautiful ſhells, 
called 


„ 


See page 237. 
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diet; Comics; which paſs for money _ 


3 ſeveral parts of India, and: amongſt the ne- 


25 Wn © of Africa. The TORS» are ome. 


* „* * * ae $5 3 1 i LS. . * x: f 
n eee * e „ 4 : 


F . is two hundred and ſeventy-nine 
hits i in length, and two hundred and ten 
in breadth. In the eaſtern parts the peo- 
ple are groſsly ignorant, but harmleſs, with- 
out even a ſovereign, magiſtracy, or laws. 

In el or Macaſſar, they ee! in 
1e built on poſts, acceſſible only by 
ladders, which they pull up in the night, 
to prevent the attacks of venemous animals. 


In the Iſland of Borneo are mines of 
excellent diamonds; and gold duſt is found 
in the ſand of the rivers. The Byayos that 


inhabit the mountains are very ſavage. The 


_ Ouran Outang, or Man of the Wood, is a 
native of Borneo, and is a ſpecies of the 


monkey kind. 
| Sumatra 


tr. 
ar 
CC 


IV 
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Sumatra in the Indian Ocean, is in che 
equinoctial line; the equator divides it in 
two parts nearly equal. It lies between 6 
deg. N. and 6 deg. S. latitude; and between 


93 and 104 n 5. ee 


„ %\ 4&4. 


FL a wo 


degrees, _ ack 1 into ſony —_ | 
parts called minutes: if therefore we multi- 
ply three hundred and fixty, by ſixty-nine 
and one half; we ſhall have. twenty-hve. 
thouſand and twenty miles for the circum- 
ference of the earth. © 444 _ 


The inhabitants of Summatra are a mixed 
treacherous people; they have much gold, 
and pepper, of the latter the Eaſt-India 
company ee vaſt ee 6 


The guitful 0 lard of Go Aab 
two hundred and eighty miles in length, 
9 and 
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and two hundred in breadth. The Dutch 
laave ſhut up the king in his e ai 
: taken the trade to ee > on akon 


a 1 7 4 
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The Illand - of: Res au tie Eik dier 5 
about ſeven hundred and twenty miles in 
length, and an hundred and forty in breadth. 
It is che great magazine of the Dutch com- 
merce: The ſuburbs are inhabited by per- 
ſons of almoſt every nation in the world. 

The number of Chineſe alone are computed 
ax one hundred thoufand. In the year 1740, 
about thirty-three thoufari®" of theſe inot- 


fenſive creatures were maſſhered; - 110 


Phe eam is a native of Java. Se- 
verabof theſe birds have been brought to 


|. England; but veryfew alive; thonghthere 


is one (or two) alive in England at preſent, 
which are near ſix feet in height. The 
Dutch affirm, that it will digeſt glafs- arid 

iron: it makes no dung, but a clear urine: 
— 11 N It 
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it has two feathers on one ftem, and it has 


ſeveral ſharp darts, which it ſends out ah 
incredible diſtance. deren 39200 0134 25500 


C 
* 


On the 12th of Auguſt, 1762, the Queen 


of England was happily dali verei of n e 
Prince of Wales. 


W of the enemy's ſhips were taken, 


among which were the Hermione and the 
Trinidad; the cargo of the former valued 


at one million ſterling, and that of the 


- 4 * 


latter at three millions of dollars. 


% 
: K 7 — 


France and Spain having no other re- 


courſe left, invaded Portugal; but England 
aſkſled that power boch with her land and 


naval force. W. D* e e nol 


To the mean time war a raged in Germany 


Wa 8 France 


f $ 


with unremitting. wb + 9a 


% 
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| France was reduced to the utmoſt di- 
freſsin her finances; and negociations for 
peace were once more rene wem. 


In times of peace the Engliſh have had 4 
wir thouſand land forces, and twelve or 
fifteen thouſand ſeamen. In a time of war 

one hundred and fifty thouſand troops in Bri- 
pay; twenty thouſand militia, and ſixty 

thouſand ſeamen. The navy conſiſted of 
three hundred and twenty-ſeven veſſels. 


On the 264 of March; 1763, peace was 
ſolemnly proclaimed. The French ceded 
to England the Whole continent of North- | 


Amden on this ſide the river Miſſiſſippi, 
| the town of New Orleans, and a ſmall ter- 
ritory rounc Bt ; ; excepting only the Iſlands 
of Grenada, FE Grenadillas; abandoned 

their claims to the neutral Iſlands of St. 


Vincent, Dominica, Tobago, Minorca, 
ä 
and Senegal in Africa. 


The 


s 


— 


— 29 
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The Engliſh reſtored to Spain the Ifland 
of Cuba, and the City of Manilla; and to 


France the Iſlands of Martinico, Guada- 
loupe, Marigalante, Deſirade, and St. 


_ 


Lucia. 


Mr. Vyſe ſpeaks of this peace in theſe 
words, © Such were the heads of the laſt _ 
« treaty, and ſuch was the ſucceſs of this 
e bloody war; a war, in which the valour 
* and prudence of the Engliſh ſnone with 
e diſtinguiſhed luſtre; and convinced the 
„world, that neither the intrepidity, the 
« wiſdom, nor the virtue of their renowned 
* anceſtors had ſuffered the leaſt dimuni- 
tion. May they de tranſmitted to po- 
" ſterity l And, I truſt, that notwithſtand- 


ing the deſpicable. conducts of a few inſig- 


© nificant mortals, whoſe effeminate con- 
« duQtsare a diſgrace to the Britiſh name, 
« this will be the caſe, and that the name 
v of an Engliſhman will long continue to be 
6 En in every part of the world.” 

Some 


a 


* 
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S6ie- Have. been diſſatisfied with this 
peace, and ſaid, if the war had continued 
one year longer, it would have been much 
more fayourable to this nation : but me- 
thinks this muſt be a happy period, when 


. a long and bloodly war ceaſed, and a general 
| * took place 490 h d Fw 
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Mſdatopes is aliens ihe thodſhed miles in 
length, and two thouſand five hundred in 
breadth, and contains the following places, 
(beſides thoſe already mentioned in an ac- 
count oe , VI. of e 


: I rue, | calcd is one Houfans miles 
in length, and nine hundred in breadth, is 


the Phineus, which 3 is the ſource of the c ce- 
: lebrated i river 11 285 | 


* 


Hungary is three Rinthied miles in length, 


and two hundred in breadth. It contains 
about two millions and an half of people : 4 


they 
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they uſe the Latin language; and are Fa- 


piſts, n * Greeks. | be; 2 
en 7 3 = 


2 
1944 


Pruſſia is an bunch and ixty miles in 
length, and one hundred in breadth it is 
ſaid to contain about fix hundred and:thir= 


ty-five thouſand, nine hundred and ninety 
eight ſouls: their eſtabliſhed religion is that 
of Luther and Calvin; but chiefly the for- 
mer: they ſpeak High- Dutch, and cheir 55 
lng is an abſolute monarch.” s ar 
Tran une Schveufl S 405 
Molachia, are dependent provinces on the 
Houſe of Auſtria: the inhabitants ſpeak the 
Sclavonian language: the Popiſh religion 
is eſtabliſned, 9 chere are many Pro- Lg 
teſtants. ; 
Fer Sent Mic: att] 
Poland, Seed Lithuania is Teven 
miles in length, and ſix hundred and eighty 
in breadth. In . and Jene, the inhabi- 
; | | tants 


— 
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tants gather a ſort of manna, which on theſe 
months fall on the graſs, and make it into 
* kinds * — 
ee, the: Pala tinates of ee. is a 
mountain, called The Wonderful: near the 
center riſes with a remarkable noiſe, a ſpring 
of clear water, that varies according to the 
moon; it is eſteemed ſalutary by the inha - 
bitants in molt diſorders, they ſeldom ha- 
ving a fit of ſickneſs, and in general live 
an hundred or an hundred and fifty years; 
which they attribute to the wonderful pro- 
perties of this ſpring. By, applying a 
lighted torch to the water, it catches fire, 
| andthe only method of extinguiſhing the 
flame is by bruſhing it with, a broom. 


amen have been found 
frequently in the woods; and ſome authors 


4 ſuppoſe them to have been left there when 


33 by their parents, whom the Tar- 
tars obliged to fly from their habitations ; 
and 


/ 
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and that theſe children ſo expoſed; have 
been nouriſhed by the bears, which, except 3 
in form, oy entirely reſemble. . | 
In the mountains of Ijin; are ſeveral 
grottos or catacombs, where is found a 
great number of mae 5 
preſervet. / 


Poland and Lithunia contains about fif- 
teen millions of inhabitants. The vaſſals 
ſay, that a man can never be wretched, who 
has any thing to eat. The nobility are 
Roman Catholics ; but there are a vaſt num- Jo 
ber of Proteſtants, who being joined to the 
followers of the Greek Church, the whole 
are called Diſſidents. So] 


The language of Poland is the Sclavo- i ; 9 


nian, and that of Lithunia, a mixture of NY 
corrupt Latin. The king of Poland is DO. 
more than a preſident at the ſenates, who _ 


is always elected in the plains of Warſaw, 
he 


EMS. 


—_ 
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he muſt not introduce wy ene into 
the hs HON or e 


25 * 1 the Papiſts were "ſt to 
deſtroy the Proteſtant or Reformed Church 
of the Bohemian confeſſion in Poland ; ac- 
cordingly, they drove the Proteſtants from 
the city of Leſne, maſſacred thoſe that re- 
mained, and burnt the c with fire. | 


The anitered remnants of the Proteſtants 
Gr delegates to ſeveral Proteſtant-powers 
to procure: aſſiſtance, and particularly to 

England, where they were favourably: re- 

| ceived by Oliver Cromwell, and a conſide- 
rable ſum of money was raiſed in England 
by contribution for their relief. 


Switzerland is two hundred and ſixty 
miles in len gth, and one hundred in breadth, 
and contains about two millions of inha- 
bitants, who profeſs the Proteſtant and 
Noman Catholic e They ſup- 
ply 


* 


23 
% 
" 
$ \ 
* 


nts 
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; ply foreign powers with ſoldiers. Fines are 
impoſed upon gaming, and plays: dancing, 
| (except, at marriages), is prohibited. Ge- 


neva is an ally of the Proteſtant Switzers, 
and profeſſeth the Proteſtant religion as re- 


ern by Caleis. 


P is how ſix hundred oaks in 3 
and ſour hundred in breadth : it contains 
about twenty millions of people, 'and can 


ſend about 'an hundred and WE een 


5 men into o the field. 


The 1 ladits * pl a OG or 
ciciſbeo, with whom they often carry on 
the moſt public amour, without giving of- 
tence to the huſband, who is generally en- 


gaged as a ciciſbeo. to ſome other lady, 


Their, religion is Popery, clothed in its 
groſſeſt errors: they uſe corrupt Latin, 


and their learning is at a very low ebb. 


3 P . £ * % 7 - x 
} a * * wr RY * 1 F 4 2 a, 
K x? 8 ? - * 8 J 
Nn Germany. 
n SR 5 1 & 7 
* 5 8 3 * 5 1 1 * i a 25 


* : 
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Germany is about ſix hundred Wien in 
length, and five hundred in breadth: it 
contains about twenty millions of people; 
the greateſt part of which are either Prote- 

Rants or Papiſts, though there are ſects of 
all kinds in that extenſive country. There 
are three hundred princes under the empe- 

ror, moſt of whom are abſolute in their ter- 


ritories. 


Bohemia i 1s hee hundred miles in lng, 
and two hundred and fifty in breadth. The 
inhabitants have been computed at three mil- 
lions; but are far ſhort of that number at pre- 
ſent. Every lord is a ſovereign, and every 
tenant a ſlave; Popery is the eſtabliſhed 
religion, but the Moravians profeſs a wild 

ſort of Proteſtantiſm. The Bohemian 
tongue is a dialect of the Sclavonian, but 


ml talk High! Dutch. 


F ranee is ſaid to contain ſixteen millions 


*® or inhabitants, of whom two hundred thou- 
ſand 


* 
5 
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ſand are eccleſiaſtics : they are of the Ro- 


man Catholic religion. At Arles in Pro- 


vence Is a Roman obeliſk of granate, fifty 
two feet in height, and ſeven in diameter 
at the baſe, all in one ſtone. 


pain is u e to contain about ſeven 
million of people, who are very indolent: 


they practiſe the Roman Catholic religion, 


with all its abſurdities. That diabolical 
tribunal called the Inquiſition, ſtill ſubſiſts 
in Spain, to the diſgrace of that country, 
and the terror of all thoſe reſiding in it, who 


deviate in the leaſt from the groſſeſt errors 
of 8 8 5 


N 
a But to bond beneath their Ren 
Reaſon and truth are turn'd to flaws; 
Sincerity is forc'd to 'begy, _ 
The Inquiſition's tyrant Way; ; 


Where void of juſtice or of right, 


The weak ſubmits to lawleſs might,” 


At 
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At the Auto de Fe, or goal ditivery, 
the laſt time the prieſts ſpeak to the Pro- 
teſtants who are to ſuffer, they tell them, 
that they leave them to the devil, who is land- 
ing at their elbow ready to receive their ſouls, 
and carry them with him into the flames of 
hell- fire, as ſoon as they'are out 4 their 00- 


dies. | 


A late writer in ſpeaking of theſe cruel- 
ties exclaimed, © O that I was able to give 
ſome faint idea of that variety of tortures 
which the miſerable victims are forced to 
ſuffer; but no language can repreſent ſuch 

a complicated ſcene'of horrors. It is ut- 
terly impoſſible for any words to deſcribe 
which of them is the moſt cruel andinhuman. 
Every one is ſo exquiſite in its kind as to 
ſurpaſs all imagination. 


What deteſtable monſters then muſt thoſe 
judges be, who are the inventors and per- 


er- 
ors 
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petrators of ſuch miſery ? They are ſhaped 
it is true, like other men; but ſurely they 
ſeem to have a different kind of ſouls. They 
appear as little affected with the groans and 

agonies of their fellow- creatures as the 
cords, chains, and racks, and tortures, 


which are applied to their writhing limbs. 


The hearts of theſe ecclefraſtical, butchers 


are grown callous, and like thoſe of common 


butchers, are ſo inured to the ſhedding of 
blood, and horrid ſight of mangled carcaſes, 
as to have loſt all impreſſions of ſenſibility, 
and every touch and feeling of humanity. 
Perpetual ſcenes of horror and diſtreſs be- 


come ſo familiar to their minds, that what 


would rend the very heart-ſtrings of ſome 
men, makes no more impreſſion on theirs, 
than on a rock of adamant. 

Indeed, without ſuch a fiend: me temper 
it would be impoſſible for any man to act 


the part of an Inquaitor. 


INT - - 
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Ho thankful ſhould thoſe nations be, 
| mWho are not curſed with ſuch a tribunal, and 
how ought they to exert themſelves to pre- 
vent its ever taking place? God grant it 

may never take place in England: for 


& How ſhall I ſtand the teſt of fire, 
Or in the flames reſign my breath : 

Lord, my reluctant ſoul 1nſpire, 
Riſe me above the fear of death. 


"Oh! what a worldly mind have I, 
Ho indolent, how free from care; 
In floth and carnal eaſe I live, 
: | Averſe to abſtinence and pray r. 


What if the ſentence now ſhould paſs, 
That I muſt die within an hour? 
What paleneſs would denen my face, 

6 . * wt heart o'erpow r. 


7 


ow ſhall my y Pamperd body bear, 


The fiery furnace, or the ſtake 7 1 
Let 


/ 
[ 
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Let me for Jeſus' truth declare, 
And bid defiance to the rack. 


Recover, Lord, my ſtrength, before 
You bring me to a martyr's death: 

Nor let me death's grim rage explore, 
Until J have a martyr's faith.“ 


hy 
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c H A P. XV. 


From the for 8 of the American, Stamp: 
Act in 1764, to the firſt rife of the Prote- 
ſtant Aſſociation in s | 


WIV are informed by a learned prelate, 
that © the Stamp Act was paſſed in 
1764. by the inſtigation of Lord Bute, who 
had laid a plan for raiſing a revenue upon 
the Americans without their conſent” | they 
had © granted money liberally and largely; 
but it was with their own conſent” | thereby 
thinking firſt to enſlave America: and then 
to © employ the people of it to enſlave this“ 
nation: © but the people of America op- 
poſing it with great violence, and the mer- 
chants and manufacturers here at home 
having joined in ſtrong petitions againlt it, 
Lord Bute was Manes, and the Stamp- 
— 
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AR was repealed in 1766; for which the 
Aſſemblies of America ſent addreſſes of 
thanks to his en Thus all was peace 

and harmony again.“ 

The laſt mentioned lord recovered from 
his fright and reſolved to proſecute his de- 
fign; therefore in 1767, A new Revenue 
Act paſſed to raiſe money upon the people 
of America, without their conſent: which 
occaſioned the Americans to ſeek redreſs by 
humble petitions.“ 


Governor Barnard, in his letters from 
Boſton, ſays, they have acted in all things 
with temper and moderation: they have 
avoided ſome ſubjects of diſpute, and have 
laid a foundation for removing ſome cauſes 
of former altercation,” 


But we are told, that the Governor foon 
« became the accuſer of the people, and 
the incendiary between cho ] countries. 
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And acted in conjunction with Governor 
„ EIS 12 


The petitions of the Americans were re- 
jected, and they were called“ * ſe⸗ 
2 on, and rebellious.“ 


. ed grelite has aſſerted (in the 
_ tenth page of a pamphlet, intitled, The 
e Riſe, Progreſs, and preſent State of the 
* Diſpute between the people of America, 
* and the Adminiſtration,”) that a merchant 
veſſel was ſeized upon in the harbour of 
Boſton, under pretence of being a ſmuggler 
by an armed force, and carried to the man 
of war, which irritated the populace, and 
raiſed a mob: whereupon a military force 
was called in againſt them: the troops 
landed at Boſton in October, 1768; * and 
on the gth of March 1769, they fired upon 
the people in the ſtreets, without any pro- 
vocation, killing and wounding a great 


man unarmed and innocent perſons, This 


. 


* 
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—ſo incenſed the inhabitants, that they flew | 
to arms, and would have fallen upon the 


ſoldiers, but that their commanding officer 


ordered them to evacuate the town, and the 
officer who ordered them to fire, was com- 
mirted to priſon. This quieted men's 
minds, and the people, willing to forget 


and forgive, acquitted the officer and ſol- 
diers, when they were tried for murder.“ 


'$ 


On Thurſday, December 8, 1768, 1 the 
freeholders of Middleſex attended at Brent- 
ford, to chuſe a proper perſon to repreſent 
them in parliament, when the candidates 


were, Sir William Beauchamp Procter, and 


Mr. Serjeant Glynn. It is affirmed, that 


when a perſon upon the huſtings ( Juſt be- 
fore the cloſe of the poll) ſaw the maj ority | 


were in favour of Serjeant Glynn, he made 
ſome ſignal ; upon which more than five 
hundred rufhans, armed with large ſticks, 


went buſily to work upon thoſe who had 


voted | 
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voted for Serjeant Glynn. This was s called | b 


the Maſſacre at eee 


* great many men who worked in the 
king's gardens at Richmond and places ad- 
jacent, were by their foremen led over to 
Brentford, on purpoſe to join the above- 


mentioned Iriſh ruffians, who, perhaps, 
were many of them Papiſts. The men 
who went from the king's gardens were paid 


for their.day's work, had plenty of victuals 


and drink, ribbands, &c. This informa- 


tion I had from one of the ſaid men. 


| « Fear channts the guilty — with horrid 
views, 
And Providence the murderer purſues; 


Thoſe by whoſe means the innocent are 


ſlain, 
Shall live deteſted, and expire in pain. | 


| There was ai in 1768, a great noiſe 
about the military operations in St. 
I | George's 


8 ” oo. wok - 


re 


. 
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George's fields, when the blood of many 
innocent people was inhumanly ſpilt by 
Scotch ſoldiers; On that fatal day, the 1othof 
May, young Allen loſt his life. The ſoldiers 
were {ent to ſuppreſs the mob who were aſ- 


ſembled on account of the impriſonment 
of Mr. Wilkes for ſome of his writings. 


It was generally ſuppoſed, that Mr. 
Wilkes wrote a conſiderable part of the 
North-Briton: in No. 141 are thele words 
concerning the Americans, 


7 They left er native land in ſearch of 
freedom, and found it in a deſart. Divided 
as they are, into a thouſand forms of policy 
and religion, there is one point in which 


they all agree: they equally deteſt the pa- 
geantry of a king, and the ſupere ee * 


oO of a n 


And in No. 92, which was publiſhed on 


Tueſday 
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Tueſday, ar 21, ne are theſe 
words, 7 55 2 1932088] 


« What! hear ye not tes gen el cry : pk 
The univerſal groan, 

That, wing'd with curſes, cleaves the lky, 

And ſhakes our monarch's throne:” 


The freeholders of Middleſex choſe Mr. 


Wilkes to be one of their repreſentatives in 
parliament, but the miniſtry rejected their 
choice; and defired the freeholders to ele& 

ſome other perſon; upon which the elec- 


ors choſe Mr. Wilkes a ſecond time, who 
was again rejected: the freeholders reſolved 
to preſerve their right in electing whom they 


thought proper, and choſe Mr. Wilkes a 
third time on the 28th of February, 1769. 


In 1770, that bold and . daring writer, 
William Moore began to publiſh his N= 
- pere7 in weekly numbers. He had the aſſu- 


rance to aſſert in the thirty-ninth number, 


* 


that 


PE wg Se — on Gr TD. 
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Y 
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that the deſign of the Whiſperer was to pre- 
ſerve the juſt rights of the people from all 


encroachments either of power or preroga- 
tive, and to prevent tyranny and arbitrary 


power. He declared, that notwithſtanding | 


a proſecution was commenced againſt him, 
he would continue his publication. He 


hadalſo the impertinence to call the Right 


Hon. Lord Mansfield the bloody Judge 7ef- 


| freys. And in No. IX. is the following 1 


gy to the memory of the lace K 


8 Prace to thy _ ſhade, . illuſtrate king! 
Sleep ſweetly on, beneath thy blazon'd tomb: 
Nor yet be ſtartled, tho“ a tale I ſing, 
Might call up 8 from the Stygian gloom. 


How bleſt were once, the ſubjects of thy ſway ). 1 
And bleſſings ſtill they hop'd from ſuch a root: 
But lo! the flatt'ring proſpect fades away 3 
Keen, northern blaſts, have ſpoil'd the F fruit. 


The darling 10 of the Britiſh ſtate, 
A native prince on whom they counted high ; 
No ſooner mounted on thy vacant feat, _ = 


Than joy began to ſmile in ey'ry eye, 
en | Wt: 
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But ah! how dark are fate's myſterious ways! 

In error's mazes, how are mortals led! | 

Blaſted the wreaths, and wither'd all the bays, N 
We fondly wove to crown his regal head! 


The partial minion, fraught with ſubtle wiles, 
Soon gain'd his confidence by helliſh art: 
N or can the nation's cenſures, nor her ſmiles, 
Convince his judgment, or reform his heart. 5 


Alas! How blind to fortune and to mes 
Muſt be the Prince who hugs within his breaſt, 
A foe, that always cavil'd at his claim, | 
| And ſtrove the ſceptre from his hang to ee 


Vet ſuch there is (ye heav'ns forgive the ſight;) 

Nor can a Junius wake him from his dream: 

In vain the people pray, —the patriots write; 
He nods ſupine, o'er Tweeda's tainted ſtream, 


III. fated hour, when on thy tender youth, 3 
The northern tar its baneful influence ſhed 7 
Turn'd all thy footſteps from the ways ef truth, 

And mark'd to vengeance thy devoted -- -! 


Can nothing rouſe thee ? nothing wake thy ſoul ? 
.*  O! may ſome viſion of the midnight hour; 
Some dying Charles before thy fancy roll! 


. nd teach thee goodneſs equal to thy pow'r . 
Remember, 


\ 
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Remember, Sire, (or if thou haſt not read, 
Turn o'er the ſad, but wiſe, hiſtoric page) 
There was a people ſold their prince's head; 
And there are villains born in every aſge. 


O! then awake; the voice of truth attend ! 


And tho' the novel found may grate thine ar, 
Reſolve, at laſt, to be thy country's friend; 


For all thy peace and ſafety centers there. | 13 8 2 


is Heaven that ſpeaks; and tho' thou art a k---, 
In ſpite of fraud, in fawning flatt'ry's ſpite; 
Thou, ſoon or late, ſhalt own the truth I ſing, 
For all thy conduct muſt be e to light. 


And, what a weight, 15 lab'ring ſoul will preſs! A 
Hlow wilt thou ſtand, amid the dark deſpair; 
When millions tell thee, all their deep diſtr cls 


Could r never 17855 thine adamantine car. 


In time be wiſe; drive traitors from thy dreaſt ; 
And let the juſt, the honeſt round thee move: 
So ſhall the finking ſtate once more be bleſt ; 
And thou be happy in thy people's love.“ 


I 


"The ks of England would do well. to 
remember the duty they owe to their king 


P p 8 and 
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„ 
and governors, and to conſider what con- 
fuſion, horror, and ſtreams of blood would 
enſue, if they were once to draw the ſword 
| * their lawful ne 


Rebellion has Deen deteſtable in all ages 
and nations, and muſt be ſtill the ſame in 
itſelf conſidered. On the other hand, I 
remember to have read in the writings of 
Dr. Southwell the following ſentence, © But 
when a prince, inſtead of detending, OP- 
preſſes, they may chooſe another lord to 
govern them in juſtice, - according to their 
privileges.” If he meant the people of 
England, there ſeems to be an appearance 
of truth in the aſſertion, when ve conſider 
the tranſactions of King John's reign, the 
fate of Charles I. the glorious revolution, 
and the placing of the _—_—_— family on the 


throne. 


Steins buſy bodies who were neither free 
„ nor electors, have taken delight in 
. | e 1 


— 


n- 


Id 
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wickelly abuſing the prime miniſter, and 
ſecretaries of ſtate, charging them with all 
the evil that had come upon this nation. 
But what an abſurd charge was this! Even 
ſuppoſing the miniſters were the worſt that 


ever exiſted, we ſhould not charge them 


with all the evils which come upon a na- 


tion. No! we ſhould look to the fins of 


the people as being fo great, that God has 
afflicted them with evil governors: and 
therefore, if the people would have better 
governors, let them ftrive to reform their 
own hearts and lives, as it is in the power 
of every one to reform one, with God's aſ- 
fiance; | 


It is in vain for thoſe who are not electors 
to trouble themſelves with Rate affairs, for 
they can do nothing but petition, or riſe in 
rebellion ; the former, indeed, they may 
do, but the latter they cannot without arms 
nor even with (to any effect) if they are 


ſtrangers to military diſcipline. Then let 1 


the 
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the poor people, who are true Chriſtians, 
in all times of national diſtreſs, truſt only 
in God, who is able to preſerve his church, 
though a king, a parliament, or even a mi- 
litary force, ſhould all combine to act 
againſt it, as has been the caſe in ſeveral 
nations. > = 


That the national calamities and national 
ſins are much greater at preſent than they 
were twenty years ago, I believe moſt per- 
ſons will allow, and yet the celebrated Mr. 
Hervey Was exceedingly alarmed by them . 
in his days; as appears by one of his faſt 
| ſermons printed in 1759, wherein he ſays, 
after repeating the acknowledgment. in the 
form of prayer, 


1 8 to God we believed that acknow- 

ledgment, and acted conformable to this de- 
claration. We ſhould then be very diligent 
” to. propagate religion among our ſoldiers 
and failors : we ſhould ſeek for ſuch officers 
and 
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and commanders, as are men fearing God. 
We ſhould be as deſirous to eſtabliſh our 
troops in godlineſs, as to train them up in 
military diſcipline. But is it thus with our 


army? Is it thus with our navy? Viſit a 


man of war : you will think yourſelf not in 


one of the bulwarks of our Iſland, but in 
a little hell.* Obſerve the gentlemen of 
the ſword; concerning the generality of 


them, you will have reaſon to aſk, Are 


theſe Chriſtians ? are they not incarnate 


devils. And can we expect, that the infi- 
nitely pure God will go forth with ſuch 
hoſts ? Will he not rather become therr ene- 


my, and fight againſt em?“ 5 PS 


And e mentioning the ſins of unclean- 


nels, e Gods holy: name, blaſphe- 


mous 


1 


— 
2—— 


* Some ages ago, a ſea captain, when his ſhip was ſinking 
exclaimed, 0 now Chriſt Jeſus 1 18 worth ten thoulagyy 
worlds.“ 


+ Iſa. Hl. 10. 
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mous ſwearing, and profaning the Chri- 
tian ſabbath; he n 


70 ene are our rulers? Are they zea- 


lous for God, and valiant for truth? Have 


they courage to ſtem the torrent, or to op- 


poſe the overflowing of ungodlineſs? Are 


they not, generally ſpeaking, the ringlea- 
ders in tranſgreſſion; as eminent for their 
contempt of God, as for the affluence of 


their circumſtances? Will that authority, 


which was lent them for better purpoſes ? 
Will thoſe diſtinctions be a ſecurity to them 


or their country, in the day of viſitation ? 


Judgment will follow even the moſt pow- 
erful and wealthy ſinners; will purſue them 
like an eager blood-hound': ; will haunt 


them like a diſmal ghoſt; will force a way 


into their palaces: nay, into their cloſeſt 


7 - retirements, and never remit the chace, tilt | 


Fainting of heart ends in multiplied ruin; in 
the ruin of wma es, their families, and 
their country.” 
n 


SK „„ JA, amb 


i- 
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* Tremendous threat ning! Black as nigh 


27 flands,. 
Fierce as ten furies, F as hell, 
And ſi.akes a dreadful dart. * 
| MILTON. 


Tbe Toleration Act granted to Diſſent- 
ers in 1689, for their lawful aſſembling in 
public worſhip, forbade their keeping any 
public ſchool, or teaching of youth in pri- 


vate houſes, under very ſevere penalties. 


In 1772, the body of Diſſenting miniſters 
in London, brought a bill into parliament 
for a legal redreſs of theſe grievances ; of 
which moſt of their brethren in the W 
expreſſed their n, 


The bill pafec che Hm but was 
thrown out by the Lords, the whole bench 
of biſhops uſing their influence againſt it; 
who thereby ſhewed, that the ſpirit of epil- 
copacy was much the ſame as it ever had 


been. 


The 
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The next ſeſſions chey renewed their ap- 
06 but with the ſame ſucceſs, (ex- 
cept the Biſhop of Lincoln, who divided 
againſt the reſt of his brethren, in ſavour 
of the Bill) though they had many learned 
advocates in the Upper as well as the Low- 
er Houſe, who defended their right 1 in ſuch 
a manner as to do ſignal honour to their 
cauſe. 


If men have a right to think for them- 
ſelves, they have an equal right to act ac- 
cording to their judgment and conſcience, 

and are in duty bound to do it. So that 
where perſons think the eſtabliſhed forms of 
religion unſcriptural or defective, a regard 

to their own edification, and the cauſe of 
pure religion, requires them to diſſent.” 


On this principle the firſt Chriſtians diſ- 
ſented from the Jewiſh church, the Gentile 
2 converts from Pagan eſtabliſhments, and 


the 
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the Church of England from the Church of 
Rome; and the ſtricteſt of the Proteſtants, 
who were called Puritans and Non-Confor- 
' miſts diſſented from the Church of England, 
becauſe they thought itbut very imperfectiy 
reformed from Popery, and bore too ſtrong 
2 reſemblance to the Church of Rome, m 
* of its ceremonies and offices. 


« If (lays Dr. Edwards) we would but 
open our eyes, we ſhould ſee, that we are 
beholden to the Diſſenters for the continu- 
ance of a great part of our theological prin- 
ciples : for if the High-Churchmen had no 
check, they would have brought in Popery 
before this time by their over-valuing pomp. 
and ceremony in divine worſhip ; ſo'that if 
there had been no Diſſenters, the Church 
of England had been long ſince ruined.” 


9 The expulſion of the Jeſuits, (a religious 
order of the Church of Rome) took place 


1 1779. . 5 
=_ If 
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If Mr. Hervey ſpoke, as mentioned a few 
pages back, twenty years ago, when the 
Americans were fighting our battles, what 
would he have ſaid if he had lived to ſee | 
« Lord North and the Chairman of the Eaſt- 
India Company plan a ſcheme of bringing 
the queſtion of their paying taxes impoſed 
upon them without their conſent to an im- 
mediate iſſue ?” as is poſitively aſſerted by 
the before-mentioned prelate; and in the 
fifteenth page he ſays, © They ſent ſhips, 
laden with tea, on which the tax was laid, 
to her Ar karl. and nn 


. 2 


| 4 7 If they md the tea ; it was an ac- 


knowledgment of the authority; if they 
refuſed it, the parliament and the army 
vere to compel them. The ſnare depended 


on 12 alternative. 8 


| When the tea arrived, the people at the 


different ports unanimouſly reſolved not 


A to 


: 7 
4 1 
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L to receive it. The governors therefore of 
* New York and Pennſylvania, eee che ko 


ſhips to return with their n. 


Mr. Hutchinſon, knowing his ſafety de- 


pended upon extremities, in the violence 
0 of which, his crimes would eſcape without 
a enquiry, refuſed to let the ſhips return from 
of Boſton. This drove the people to the ne- 
5 ceſſity of letting the tea be landed, or of de- 
* ſtroying it. In this ſituation, ſome perſons 
a, from the country, diſguiſed and unknown 
went on board the ſhips, 10 threw the' tea 
8 into the ſea.” 
2 
* This was immediately exclaimed againſt, 
1 | as the deſtruction of private property; and 


parliamentary vengeance was denouneed 
n the devoted town of Boſton,” 


Many fevere bills were paſſed again ü the | 
Ae ene by the Bririſh parliament, and 
| * the 


3 


+ | 
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« the enormous wickedneſs of eſtabliſhing 


Popery-and arbitrary power by law, over | 
half America.” | | 


The double maſter'd ieh to en 
. only true, 
Falſe to his God and king ſhall j join a the 


Fury: crew.“ 


< land North el declared, that it 
would be proper to employ the Roman 
Catholics of Canada to deſtroy the Prote- 
ſtants, if they would ſubmit; and orders it 


would ſeem, by late advices from America, 
were ſent for that — * 


3 20 The 1 of Boſton e WO 
that port and their trade with more than 
: Roman fortitude. Inſtead of ſinking under 
trial, they reſolved to maintain their 
| right! atevery hazard, 1d Its 


/ 


They 


2 
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They choſe deputies for a provincial con- 
greſs; which was ſoon followed by all the 
colonies, and gave birth to a general con- 
greſs, conſiſting of deputies, from all the 
provinces, aſſembled at Philadelphia, on 
the 5th of September, 1774. | 


At this congreſs they were unanimous in 
aſſerting their rights, and reſolved to ſtop 
all commerce, 1f their grievances were not 
redreſſed by a certain time. They ſtated 
their oppreſſions in a petition to the king, ' 
and in an addreſs to the people of Great- 
Britain,” 5 | 


Inſtead of a redreſs of the grievances com- 
plained of, the contrary was the caſe; for 
an act was made to ſtarve them. Such 
was the rancour and attrocious malignity | 
vith which the tory Adminiſtration, and 
their Jacobite adherents urged the utter de- 
ſtruktion of the 2 becauſe theß 
were 


/ 
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_ were whigs, and ſtrenuous aſſerters of con- 
ſtitutional ard "©1998" en en 


= Thou gh theſe members were vigorouſly 

| oppoſed by more then one hundred of 
the moſt reſpectable Members of the Houle 
of Commons, and thirty Peers; among 
whom were the illuſtrious names of the 
Dukes of Glouceſter, Cumberland, Port- 
land, Mancheſter; the Lords Chatham, 
Camden, Shelburne, the good Biſhop of 
St. Aſaph, the Marquiſſes of Rockingham 
and Granby, Sir George Saville, and Col. 
Barre. Lord Chatham propoſed a plan 
of accommodation to heal and ſettle all 
differences upon a ſafe, honourable, and 
laſting foundation. The miniſter rejected 
his propoſitions. . the moſt indecent 


violence.” | 


bs | 


The Americans were willing to have been 


| xe, if they had been PROT to have 
had 
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had repreſentatives in parliament ;. and 
though they were denied that privilege, 
they. offered to tax themſelves as n had 
always done. e 


a Lok Camden ſays, e Taxation and re- 

preſentation are inſeperably united ; God 
hath joined them, no Britiſh parliament 
can ſeperate them: to endeavour to do it 
is to ſtab our very vital vail 


(His Lordſhip further adds,) © The par- 
liament laid a tax upon the palitine of 
Cheſter, but the palatine refuſed to, com- 
ply ; they addreſſed the king by peti- 
tion; ſetting forth, that the Engliſh par- 
liament had no right to tax them; that they 
had always f themſelves; and there- 
fore, deſired the king to order his Commil: | 
boners not to proceed. ; „ 

The king received the petition, and 
did not declare them either leditious or re- 

| bellious, 


cords in the 1 tower.” 


= TR 
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| bellious, but allowed them their plea, and 
they taxed themſelves. See both the'pe- 
tition, and the * s anſwer among the re. 


W | Theſe were the words of ons ſtationed in 
both capacities, as peer and judge, the de- 
fender of both law and conſtitution. And, 
fays Mr. Locke, What property have 
they in that, which another may by right, 
. When he . to himſelf? it 


2488 miſtake. not, General duden de- 
clared, that he always had been for the 
Americans, till their Lee treaty with 


rebellion, and preparations were made 
both by ſea and land to carry war and 
deveſtation through | * ponies of New- 
7 * 


. The Americans were A 85 to be in 


Thi 
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The language of miniſterial people was 
e, ; „They pretend to have chartered 
rights and conſtitutional liberties. We 
will conquer them, and then their preten- 
ſions vill ceaſe; that giving us a right to 
do What wg pleaſe,” 


Wo”: inal to ave done with this dreadful. ſub 
Jet ; but this 1 5 only the beginning 27 a 
YOWs. | oe 440 

On Wedneſday morning, the 19th of 1 
April, 1775, the king's troops under the 
command of General Gage, advanced to 
Lexington, fired on the Provincials, killed 
eight of them, and wounded ſeveral others. 


Colonel Smith, with the detachment then 
marched to Concord, where a number of 
provincials were fired upon, who had 
provided ſome military ſtores for the de- 
fen ce of the colony. An engagement en- 
ſued That laſted through the day, in 

N which 
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| which many of the Provincials, and more 


of the Regular troops were killed and 
wounded. 3 121 


here ſeems no doubt of the truth of this 

as it is ſupported by the affidavits of many 
of the king's troops, and by Lieut. Gould, 
of the king's own regiment. The war has 
continued more than ive years, but is not 
yet over. 


b bebelbre mentioned prelate has aſſerted 
4 we following lines, How can it be doubted 

« that the real intention is to eſtabliſh ar- 
bitrary power upon the ruin of their liber- 
ties. Againſt ſach an attempt it is the un- 

doubted right of the ſubject to reſiſt. To 
call ſuch reſiſtance rebellion, is treaſon 
againſt the conſtitution. Either we have no 
conſtitutional PRIVILEGES,or WE HAVE 
A RIGHT TO MAINTAIN THEM 
WHEN. INFRINGED. For a privilege 
- without 


1 


ore 


nd 
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without a right of maintaining it, is too 
precarious to be worth poſſeſſing. Upon 


this ground, the Americans would be un- 


worthy of the Engliſh birth- right they 
claim, did they tamely ſubmit to be en- 


| ſlaved. Ex ery honeſt Engliſhman therefore 
vho loves his liberty and his country, will 


ſupport his brethren in America 2 their 


cauſe, by every means in his power. “ 


74 


In 1775s 2 moſt dreadful battle was 1 
fought at Bunker's-Hill in America, which 


ſent ten thouſand men to the grave, and 


perhaps half as many ſouls to hell, for che 
army was exceeding wicked. © ina 


Juſt as a tree cut down, that's fell 
To north or ſouthward there it lie 
17 © 80 


Fi 


* ? | 4 
= 
N F , h , 1 7 
Xa 8 2 1 g p 


* * * 9 N -, — 


* Theſe are not the author's own words, but only quoted 
to ſhew what warm diſputes there has been concerning the 


American war; and they ſeem to have been written before 


— 


the Americans treated with the French. 


/ 
* 
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"”y man departs to heav'n or hell, 
'Fix'd in the ſtate in which K. tes. 


In 1777, General Burgoyne with all his 
army were taken by the Americans at Sara- 
toga, though he had been aſſiſted by the 
Indians with the Tomahawk and ſcalping 
knife. In a ſhort time afterwards, the 

French ſigned a treaty with the Americans, 
not only for commerce, but to aſſiſt in war: 
which occaſioned hoſtilities to commence 
between France and England; accordingly, 
I the grand fleet of Great-Britain under the 
command of Admiral Keppel, fought the 
EF French fleet under the command of Count 
6 e 06-008 27th 9 "Ins 1778. 


The French ran away Ab or one of 
r ſhips being taken, owing, as it is ſaid, 
to Sir Hugh Palliſer's not coming up with 
his divifion. Keppel and Sir Hugh were 
* both tried by a W the firſt was 
| n honourably 


. * 2 1 
1 * ” 
5 
* 
— 9 % 


would be walking with the e wile, 
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honourably 15 and che laſt highly 


cenſured. e 5 


On the 27th of June, 1777, the Rev. Wil- 


liam Dodd, D. D. Prebendary of Brecon, 
and Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majeſty, 
was executed at Tyburn for a. forgery, £3 
which his pride and ambition occaſioned | 
him to commit. ane 


— 


On che 12th of Decenber in the , 
year, another clergyman of the eſtabliſned 
Church was hanged at Tyburn, for com- 


mitting a rape on Ann Mayne, a poor girl 


bred up in his ſchool. This man, the Rev. 
Benjamin Ruſſen, maſter of the ſubſerip- 
tion charity ſchool at Bethnal-Green, left 
a wite and fix children. 


„Away from fools Ill turn my eyes, 
« Nor with the ſcoffers go; 


That wiſer I may grow.” 


1 


X 4 
3 2 q 
#8 
= 
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In 1778, an Act of the Britiſh 8 


was made, which relieves the. Papiſts, 
« From certain (civil and religious) penal- 
ties, and difabilities, . which was impoſed 

on them in the (eleventh and twelfth years 


of the) reign of William III.“ 


The: "HR Gugholice had not a+ any 
complaints that year, and yet no man he- 
ſitated to relieve them. The Diſſenters had 
complained of grievances ſome years be- 
fore, but were not relieved from them. God 
has expreſſed (ſays a learned Author) his 
judicial ſentence againſt the world; which 
he reſolves to puniſh for their iniquities, 
by leaving them the infernal abominations 
of . 


a dies che - il deſign the | 
| Parliament had in relieving the Papiſts from 


certain penalties, it created much diftur- 


bance. Mr. Ambler ſaid in the Houſe of 
4 Commons, « that the Roman Catholics 
> . ſanctified 


N * £7] 
Y 4 
=o 
* 1 ” i 
* 
0 - * 2 
* . * 
+ 
l 3 4 
* 
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ſanctiſied by this act had eſtabliſhed ſchools, 
to which they invited the children of Pro- 
teſtants by. various ſeductive arts, and edu- 

cated them in the principles of Popery. 
By this means an alarming increaſe was gi- 
yen to the means of Dole einn. 


Many Proteſtants 1 were Much afraid of the 
increaſe of Popery, eſpecially ; in Scotland, 
where they roſe up in great numbers, and 
deſtroyed the Romiſh Chapels, and obtain- 
ed a promiſe from the Secretary of State 
that the AR paſſed in England ſhould not 


be enforced 1 in Seotland. 


1 Scotland (ays! Dr. --Southvwell) where 
about thirty years ago there were not, pre- 


haps, two hundred Papiſts, there are now 


as many thouſands. Which he imputes 
greatly to our own remiſſneſs in our duty. 


The popiſh prieſts (lays he) uſe all the 


means they can think of to ſeduce our 
people, and they even have recourſe to 


bribes 
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5 bribes. They get money from the gen- 
try, part of which they give away to the 
poor, —and alſo ſmall popiſh books, filled 
with ſuch bewildered notions that the yul- 
gar are eaſily caught in the ſnare. 


« Every Chriſtian is at liberty to worſhip 
God according to the dictates of his own 
conſcience, conſiſtent with the Goſpel ; 

but 


* 


* 


ia . 2 
9 : 4 . Pg W * N 


4 — : 
: 


There is x little book, printed: (in 1786,) and fold by J. 
5 P. Coghlan, Duke. Street, Groſvenor-Square, intitled,“ The 
Poor Man's Poſey of Prayers, or the Key of Heaven, A 
which contains ſome prayers that leads the reader on to devo- 
tion, and ſome that will lead him into the groſſeſt errors, if 
he is not exceeding careful. The Virgin Mary is called the 
Holy Mother of Cod, and Mother of our Creator. And 
there is the ae e Pe Oe the prayer 
of St. Bernard. 
Remember, 0! moth holy vials MARY, . no one 
ever had recourſe to your protection, implored your help, 
or ſought your mediation without obtaining relief. Confiding 
therefore in your goodneſs, behold me a penitent ſinner 
_ Gghing out my fins before you, beſeeching you to adopt me 
for your ſon, and to take upon you the care of my eternal 
ſalvation. Deſpiſe not, O mother of Jeſus, the petition of 


. your humble client; but hear and grant my prayer.“ 


Ll 
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but no o liberty is granted to men to pleaſe 
their own luſt and paſſion. * 


Dr. Southwell ſays, no man that be- 
lieves the Scriptures can ever embrace po- 
pery ; that is our duty, to look into the 
ſacred Scriptures for a perfect knowledge 
of our religion ; ior human ſyſtems will ne- 
ver teach us it in its primitiye purity : and 
that we muſt not become the followers of 


any men be they ever ſo reſpectable, ex- 
cept they are the true followers of Chriſt. 


He has allo the following note, in the ſe- 


cond epiſtle to the Theſſalonians, chap ii. 
ver 4, © that the perſon here alluded to, 


was the Pope, will appear evident, if we 
attend to the Y following ; eircumſtances 7 


firſt, it is ſaid he ofpoſeth, &c. and, cer- 


tain it is that the popes have, for upwards 
of twelve hundred years, oppoſed the Goſ- 
pel, by puniſhing thoſe who profeſs it. Se- 
_— he fitteth, &c. Now, it is evident, 
, Fg os. 8 8 | 2 chat 


4 
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that the reſidence of che Pope i is in a place 
where the Church of Chriſt once flouriſhed, 
and they call themſelves Vicars of 
Chriſt on earth. They have, in all ages, 

exatted ſuch reſpe& and ſubmiſſion from 
men, ſuch as kneeling, and obliging Princes 
and their ambaſſadors to kiſs their feet, 
that it might, with propriety, have been 

compared to divine honour; nay, they 
aſſume the attribute of Holineſs, and in ſe- 

veral of their deeretals, we meet with the 
following blaſphemous expreſſions : Our 


ons God the +: 4 


The _ reverend author has the follow- 
ing note on the eighteenth and nineteenth 
verſes of the xxiid chapter of the Revela- 
tion. Here we have a moſt: dreadful 
| curſe pronounced againſt all thoſe who at- 
tempt to add to, or take any thing from the 
| ſacred ſcriptures. How the Papiſts can an- 
wer for all the additions they have made, 


and the falſe * they have put upon the 
ſeriptures 
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ſcriptures, we ſhall not ſay; 6 but certainly, 
if this book is the word of God, they muſt 
be in a dreadful condition indeed. 


The Rev. Mr. James W of thi 
Church of England, was han ged at Tyburn, 


on the 19th of April, 1779, and his body 


carried -to Surgeon's-Hall, for. ſhooting 
Miſs Reay, as ſhe was going from the play- 
houſe in Covent-Garden: ſhe had lived 


ſome time-under the protection of the Earl 
Of S####### | 1 5 


Mr. Hackman was an enſign in the 68th 


regiment of foot; and finding he could not 


obtain preferment in the army, turned his 
thoughts to the church, entered into orders, 
and obtained the living of Wiverton in the 
county of Norfolk. He thought the greater 
preferment he could obtain, the better he 
could keep correſpondence with Miſs Reay.' 
Thoſe who run before they are called, may 
expett to be diſmiſſed without a reward. 
My Learn 


gab A SRETCH 63 /CHVIE. and : 
7 Learn hence, ye yvonne thoſe vos to 


- ſhun, 
Which ſure to quick deſtruction run, 
And O! purſue that happier way, 
e leads to realms of endleſs _ 


In FRO Houſe of Wade on Wedneſ. 
day, the 10th of March, 1779, Sir Harry 
Houghton moved, that leave ſhould be given 
to. a committee to fit for the purpoſe of 


conſiderin; g of ſome relief for Diſſenting mi- 


niſters and teachers. 


Montague ſeconded the motion, but 


Sir William Bagot very warmly oppoſed it: 
he ſaid the Diſſenters propagated Atheiſm 
and Deiſm, and defired the Diſſenters 
: might ſubſcribe to the articles ok the 
* of England. A | 


_ A Montague ee ſuch abſurd ideas 
—_::.: "contempt. 


' Mr, 


22 my 


9 
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Mr. Wilkes faid, he had 1edd all the 
books printed here theſe laſt twenty years, 


in ſupport of Atheiſtical and Deiſtical prin- 


ciples, but he had found they were the 
works of high-churchmen, who had taught 
ſound Deiſm; this he could not but confels, 
though it was rather to the diſcredit of the 
Church of England, to which he belonged. 
He hoped, therefore, the houſe would not 
refaſe to Proteſtant Diſſenters that _ 


| gems which 1 it bad ſhews' to ee s 


q OY | * 


a8 Roger Nowdigno ſk ſaid; the: Prewyte 


rians perſecuted the Epiſcopalians ; but Sir 


Adam Ferguſon denied that the Preſbyte- 
rians were intolerant in Scotland: they 
allowed the Epiſcopalians, who are Diſſen- 
ters there, the greateſt toleration; and 


allowed them to perform their hi gh-church' 


ſervice, even in Edinburgh. The motion 
was carried without a diviſion. 3 7 18 
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The Univerſity of Oxford preſented a pe- 
tition to the Commons, by Lord North 
their chancellor, praying, that the bill 
might not paſs into a law, under the unli- 
mited form, in which it was propoſed. And 
if I miſtake not, the bill was ſo much altered 
that thoſe perſons who firſt brought it in. 
voted 1 6 it eg. r to. triad) 
81 aj Sl 

Tg 3 ſays, 85 « The teſt: 

a gainſt Popery, which the Bill voluntarily, 
propoſes, and that which has been arbitra- 
rily crammed into it, is as different and di- 
ſlinguiſnable the one from the other, as an 
two demonſtrative propoſitions can be.“ 


' Notwithſtanding this a paſſed i in en 
of Diſſenters, they are {till required to take 
the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy; 
and the Declaration againſt Popery: but 
they are allowed to teach ſchool; and in- 
ſtead of miniſters. ſubſcribing to the Arti- 
cles of the Church of England, they are 
| | . | | to 
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to declare that they are Chriſtians and Pro- 
teſtants ; that they believe the ſcriptures, 
and receive them as the rule of their doc- 
trine and practice. 


This teſt, ſays Mr. Wilkes, © is acknow- 


ledging the uſurped power of the magiſtrate, 


Is human authority to give the ſanction to 
a revelation from God, to books of divine 
inſpiration ?” I believe the Diſſenters take 
but little notice of this act. 


mh 


Mr. Wilkes made a los: fed on the 


Diſſenters Bill, in which he finds fault with 


the Thirty-nine Articles,“ the Athanaſian 
Creed, (which is nearly the ſame as in the 
Maſs-Book) and the Univerſity of Oxford, 

for petitioning againſt the bill for the relief 


of een, Diſſenters, _ ey as they 
2-5-5008 


8 * : OY 


2 1 
— — * 
- * * 1 1 


* He ſays, that perſon who believes all the Homily againſt 
rebellion, muſt ſay, that the revolution was unjuſt. 
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did not petition againſt relieving of the Pa- 
piſts the year before. And he ſays, «] 

Will venture, Sir, to affirm, that there are 
not in Europe, men of more liberal ideas, 
more. general knowledge, more cultivated 
underſtanding, and in all reſpe&s;” men 
better calculated -to form the xiſing genera- 
tion, to give the ſtate wiſe and virtuous 
citizens, than the Doctors Price, Prieſtiy, 
and Kippis.” 

He alſo ſays, this bill would only ſecure | 
the Diſſenters from perlecution, for “it 
leaves all. archbiſhoprics, biſhoprics, fat 
deanries, and golden prebends. to their 
lucky + | 


1 Let not any young, hotc heated Preſby- 
terian, or other Diſſenter, from the fa- 
| vourable account here given of Diſſenters, 
conclude, that they, or even their mini- 
ſters are free from guilt, though, generally 

ſpeaking, they may be good men, 
— 
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92 vet ah! how vain, how fooliſh are, 

The beſt and holieſt men 

How ſoon their weakneſſes appear, pa 
Nor are they free from ſin. 


« All tom: 1 nana the womb, 
And far eſtrang'd from God; 
Lord, let us never from thee roam, 


Nor truſt in fleſh and blood. 


It is generally allowed, that Britain is 
one of the ten horns or kingdoms, that, in 
ſome meaſure, gives its power to the beaſt 
of Rome: The Diſſenters indeed have 
no power of the horn to give to the beaſt; 
yet ſome of them are too viſibly ſerving its 
intereſt, by nn the Lord * gs N 
e 7, if | 17 


in 1779, 1th Spaniſh ambaſſador deli 
vered a manifeſto from his maſter, tlie king 
of Spain, to' Lord Weymouth, ſignifying, 
that ſome Engliſh ſhips had inſulted, his 
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flag, and commanding the ambaſſador to 
leave London immediately. Upon which 
the miniſters ordered the hotteſt preſs that 
ever was was known, contrary to law; but 
in order to make it legal, a bill was hurried 
through. the houſe, and with others. re- 
ceived the royal aſſent, when the parliament- 
was prorogued to the next ſeſſions. 


The Iriſh were greatly alarmed on account 

ol ſome reſtrictions being laid on their trade; 
the Welch were afraid of ſome encroach- 

ments on their liberties: and the French 

made an unſucceſsful attack . the Iſland 


of _ W 

5 Mr. Fox made the following motion in 
the Houſe of Commons in 1779, That it 
appears to this Houſe, that the ſtate of the 
fleet was not adequate to what the houſe 
and the nation had a right to expect, as 
well from the aſſertions of his majeſty's mi- 


niſters, as from the ſums granted for its ſup- 


port ; 


NODE. "WY OW ID. OF 
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port; and that it was not adequate to the 
important ſervices which his majeſty's mini · 
ſters were bound to provide for.“ Mr. Fox 
at another time ſaid, that the miniſters had 


made the reign of George III. more op- 


preſſive and calamitous, than any reign of 
the moſt anbei Stewart. 


In * 8 of 1750 ji Spaniſh. floor 
joined the French fleet, and appeared on 
the Engliſh coaſt, near Plymouth, which 
(che Duke of Richmond ſaid) was in ſuch a 
wretched ers of defence, that it might 
have been taken by a ſeventy- four. gun 


Our affairs in the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies 
were not very proſperous: for hoſti- 


lities had now commenced in all our domi- 


nions: and a prayer was read in the church, 


in which the Americans were called his ma- 


jelty 8 e ſubjects in America. 


_ 
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In dhe beginning of the year 1780, moſt 
K the counties in England petitioned Par- 
liament for a redreſs of grievances, and for 
leſfening the expenditure of public money: 
The Commons, after debating on theſe pe- 
titions, reſolved, that the influence of 
the crown is increaſed, increaſing, and 
ought to be diminiſhed :” upon which, great 
rejoicings were made, to ſee the minority 
become the majority : but they continued 
ſo but a day, and, as Lord George Gordon 
faid, were like a rope of ſand that is falling 
to pieces every day. And we are informed 
by the news-papers, that he ſaid in the 
houſe, that the Scots thought the king was 
a Papiſt; and if they had not ſatisfaftion 
on that point, and if the king did not keep 
Hhis'coronation oath, he had got an hundred 
and fixty thouſand men in Scotland, who 
were determined to cut off his h- - -, 


Admiral Valk obtained ſome advan- 
* over the French in the Weſt-Indies, 
thought 


thou gh he was not well ſupported by feveral 
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of his * | 


The Dutch refuſed to aſſiſt Foals Ts 
pre to give juſt reaſons for it. "FER 


All this time, the flag "AY woke in bloos 


continues Uying 3 in America. 


9 Remorſeleſs watihow fatal to the brave, 
Wild as rough ſeas, voracious as the 

grave, 1 

Fear flies before thee, thou relentleſs TRE 

The mothers pray ys and loes the vg 's 

bens | | 


CHAP. 
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r 
From the firſt Riſe of the Proteſtant A foci. = 
ation, to the beginning of the Y. ear 1781. 


Mir Y people were much abi of the 


| 
| 
increaſe of Popery, and formed them? 1 
lelves into an Aſſociation called The Prote- 7 
ſtant Aſſociation, Lord George Gordon be- 
ing their preſident. . They drew up a peti- 
tion to parliament, praying a repeal of the 
late act in favour of the Roman Catholics. 
Lord George Gordon, by a public adver- 
-, tiſement defired thoſe who had ſigned the 
petition, to meet in St. George's fields to 
accompany him to the Houſe of Commons, 
to preſent their petition. 


Accordingly on Friday, June 2, 1780, 
Lord George Gordon met fifty thouſand 
pPetitioners 


* P. 
5 # 


- * * Bo” 
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petitioners, with blue cockades in their hats, 
in St. George's Fields, and deſired them to 
walk with him in a ſober manner to the par- 
lament houſe to preſent the petition, which 
they did. Some went over Weſtminſter: - 


Bridge, and others over Black-Friars and 
London-Bridges, and through the city with 


flags flying: on one of which was the fol- 
lowing words, London Proteſtant Aſocia- 
lion. 


Soon after theſe aſſociators had approach- 
ed the houſe, amidſt many thouſands 'of | 
ſpectators, Lord Gordon told ſome of them 


that he feared their petition would not be 


granted. After ſome little time, ſeveral 
perſons out of doors began to be riotous, 
and inſulted ſeveral members going to the 
houſe, particularly, the Lords Boſton, 


Sandwich, and Hilſborough, the — 
of Lincoln, and ſeveral others. "LIVES: 


Hence 
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Hence wiſe a very important queſtion : — 


5 who were thoſe riotous perſons ? It ſeems 


natural to ſuppoſe, that among ſuch a vaſt 
number of aſſociators, there were ſome | 

weak, ignorant perſons, who might expe- 
rience the want of knowledge, and yet have 
ſuch a ſtrong blind zeal as to think they 
were doing their duty, when inſulting jos 
members of parliament, 


But the aſſociators have aſſerted, that 
not one of them was riotous; and indeed, 


as yet, it Joes not e thas _ of them 


| 1 "OM Pieſessed thi etition fon 
the repeal of the Popiſh bill (which was 
ſigned by near one hundred and twenty 
thouſand petitioners) and moved that it be 

taken into immediate conſideration, and. 
Vas ſeconded. by Alderman Bull, but the 

motion was loſt by an hundred and ninety- 


9 


. ER. „ OO 


hat 


em 
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two to Tix ix: And the further conſideration of 
the petit ion püt off 235 the next  Tuclday. 


The mob wore blue cockades i in their hats 
and would let no perſon ban without, cry- 
ing out, No- Fopery. ” They deſtroyed 
two maſs-houſes. Some of der AN wore 
blue cockaties.” he ein 4 


et 2 4 = I ; . a 
. 3 4 .. f C — « v 4 d 
F * 9 2 1 8 1 . * a 1 8 » * 9 3 1 . * $ — * 
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on u Seht June 3. 2 Mag- was” _ 


attacked, and. thirteen of the mob taken 


priſoners by the folders. On Monday, 
June 5, three of the mob were ſent to New- 
gate; and the Lords were again inſulted: 
three maſs-houſes, two ſchools, and four 
houſes eee, to Rn were burnt, | 


1 a 
4 + .6.- 


On | Tueſday, June 6, the members were 


again inſulted, and all the priſoners releaſed; 


thirteen houſes ſtripped of their furniture, 


and burned; the houſes of London and 1 
ö Weſtminſter illuminated, Sn account - of 3 


* ==" ſome. 
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Tome ſmall regard being paid to the peti- 


tion) and the priſonert in the New Priſon, = 
; FOE, W. 


"at Wedneſday, the King's. Bench Prifon 5 


With ſeveral houſes adjoining, were burned : . 
The New Bride well in St. George's fields, 
gutted, and the furniture deſtroyed; the 
toll-houſes and gates on Black-Friars bridge 
were burnt, as were fiſteen dwelling-houſes, 
and one maſs-houſe: three dVellin g houſes 
ſtripped of their furniture, which was burnt, 
as were ſome watch-houſes. 


a ho the WEL IN deſtroyed, were 
two or three ambaſſadors chapels. Lord 
Mansfield's houſe was deſtroyed, with his 
library, worth thirty thouſand pounds, and 
the Bank was alſo rapid. 5 


n Thu: -ſday; there was ſome diſturbance 


in the Borough, hah a was Wells by the 
2 


«4 


LS 


* 
WW 


- And pow'r reverts to its original. 
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military, who fired and killed ſeveral; ſome 


of whom were innocent: many were killed 


n other places about the metropolis; and 
it ! is confidently reported, that a great many 
were thrown over Black-Friars bridge into 
the Thames. The parliament adjourned, 


civil law ceaſed,# and perhaps we ſhould 


have ſeverely felt the tyranny of martial 


law, had not Judge Gould declared, that no. 


thing ſhould make n afraid to ee his 


office. 


— 


Ten thouſand of the army were ordered 
"ns OE ee gg es 


SY ST 
>>. 


The government 8 ungirt, when juſtice dies, | 
And conſtitutions are non-entities ; K 
The nation's all a mob, there's no ſuch thing 
As lords or commons, parliament or king 
If to a king the reins they do commit 
All men are bound in conſcience to ſubmit. 

But theh that king muſt, by his oath, alfant | 

I 0 poſtulata of the government; 


Which if he breaks, he cuts off the entail, | 
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to patrble-t he ſtreets, ſurround the metro · 
polis, and encamp in St. Jaines s. and Hyde 
4 arks. | ꝑ— :; 217 lofi 


0 See, round the walls, a ſtecly circle ſtand: 
In deep array, and ſpread in radiant bands. 


Hark! the ſhrill trumpet ſends a mortal ſound, 
"And . Kanter ſhake the ſolid „ an 


LO 4 


* "Tx 2 
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The ſurly drums beat terrible from afar, | 

Wich all the dreadful muſic of the W | 
From the drawn ſword, effulgent flames ariſe, | 
Flaſh o'er the plains, and lighten to the ſkies. 


* 


* * 


44 


The heav'ns above, the fields and flooods beneath, 
Glare formidably bright, and ſhine with death: 
In fiery ſtorms deſcends a murd'rous ſhow* r, 
Thick flaſh the lightnings, fierce the thunders roar, 


5 Swift ruſh the balls with, 9849 a ary round, 
Tear the huge ſtones, or rend the ſtedfaſt mound z 
Death ſhakes aloft. Her dart, and o'er her Prey, 
. king, marks! in blood, her way.” 


2 


On Monday the 5th of June Lora Gbit 
eee ee | Gordon 


ſtables were ordered to attend; if they had 


al l. | 
a + 
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Gn the 6th of June, he feared the neceſſity 


— 
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Bordon attended the court at Guildhall 
and aſked the magiſtrates if he could be of 


any ſervice in allaying the heat of Popular 


. N 


. * 9 F: 4 5 £ ' ' K 1 5 ; 
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A were iſſued, promiſing large 
rewards to any perſon who ſhould. n 


hend any rioter. 5 


f 


Committee met on the 6th of; April, 1780, 
ſeveral battalions of the military were or- 


dered to be in readineſs all that day, armed 


with ſeveral rounds of ball: but when fifty _ 
' thouſand petitioners were going to aſſemble, 


not ſo much as the civil magiſtrates! dr con- 


perhaps, there might have been no riot at 


Mr. Burke 8 in the houſe of G 


of employin g the military, had been created 
On 


$ | 
YAY 


* 


Fi 
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on purpoſe to furniſ a pretext for employ: 
ing them. And a peer in the upper houſe 
one” to the ſame effect. 


Earl Bathurſt ſaid, that every meaſure 
which the conſtitution had veſted in his ma- 
jeſty's miniſters, had certainly been ap - 
plied. „„ 


The Earl of Abingdon begged the noble 
and learned lord to define what he meant 
dy the conſtitution. By the ſteps taken, 
and the whole conduct of the miniſtry, he 
vas convinced they did not know what the 
conſtitution was. He was fure there was 
but orie ſtep which the legiſlature could 
take, that would quell the diſturbances ; and 
that was, to offer an humble addreſs to his 
majeſty to diſſolve the preſent parliament. 
It had fat too long, to the detriment of the 
people, and it was no wonder that they 
were determined to bear 1 it no lon 5 


| Earl 


; 5 . ; A. 164 


£ 1 
CHA. 
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Earl Ferrers ſaid, he came down to the i 
houſe unmoleſted: but Lord Dudley ſaid, 7: 
the mob had prevented Lord Sandwich 
from attending, and that it was neceſſary _ 
that effectual means ſhould be taken for the 12 
ſecurity and faden of parliament... iy 


The Earl of Abingdon aſked his Leg 
ſhip what meaſures he would wiſh to be 
taken. The military was already employed. 
The doors were already beſet with guards. 
Would he wiſh to ſee military law eſta- 
bliſhed? The people were riotous indeed; 
and perhaps there was reaſon. Perhaps 
they had been too long tame: and as to 
their invading their Lordſhips' purſes, that 
was mere retaliation, they had been invad- 
ing the purſes of the people for a long 
time. The parliament adjourned till 10 


mob was diſperſed. 


On F riday, the gth of June, 1780, Lord 


George Gordon was taken at his own houſe, 
and 


WW 
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and carried before the privy council, and 
committed to the Tower, attended by the 
greateſt number of guards ever remembered 
to attend a ftate priſoners. No perſon was 

perniitted to ſee him, and he was denied 

pen, ink, and paper; all his letters were 
ordered to be ſtopt: and he was charged by 
ſome perſons of HERR: 1 _ Son. gin 
| 92 F bf, 

The next K dhe Secrerary of "ey Prot 
tellant Aſſociation was taken up, examined, 

and acquitted. Several members of the 
Aſſociation waited on Lord North, and 
ſaid, il he had any charge to bring againſt 
them, they would immediately reſign them; 
ſelves; but he told them no "EX Charge 
was intended. 0 | 

55 In * midſt of theſe diſturbances, 'a' wo- 
man of the Roman Catholic religion, who 
lives in — Street, Spitalfields, de- 


Loh aw0 ESE cdcũarei 


7 
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clared: that ſhe hoped to ſee the day when 
ſhe ſhould be enabled to waſh her hands in 
the blood of heretics, iand the channels run 


with their blood. And a perſon who lives' 


not four hundred TORY from me bas poke 
to the ſame: effet. Pig i 


The ebe Ackerl ſome popith cha- 
pels at Bath, and were riotous in many other 
places. In London a great many rioters 


were taken, tried, and hanged at the place 


where they had done the miſchief: (Lord 


George Gordon is not yet brought to tri- 
al) among whom was Cockran, the noted 
Iriſh bruiſer, and a Roman Catholic. He 
was charged with going to people's houſes, 


and e money, as did many others. 


. Lied N Amherſt ee 3 We 


b Twiſleton to detain the arms of ſome peo- 


— — 


＋ In the beginning of the ſummer, the king's forces gained. 


a conſiderable advantage over the Americans, 


1 
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ple in the city : which cauſed many de- 
bates in parliament; and the Duke of 
Richmond founded a motion thereon to 

the following purport ; ** That it is the opi- 
nion of this houſe, that the letter from Lord 
Amherſt, of the 13th of June, to Colonel 
Twiſleton, then commanding an armed 
force in the City, in which he orders him 
to. diſarm the citizens, who had armed 
themſelves for defence of their lives and 
property, and detain their arms, contains 
a command or order which invatles the pro- 
perty of the ſaid citizens, and violates one 
of their moſt ſacted rights, that of bearing 
arms for their own defence, declared to be 
io my the Feſt of Witham and 1 


The houſe rejected the Dukes motion, 
but the ſeveral wards in the City, and ſe- 
veral pariſhes out of it, entered into an 
armed aſſociation to defend their own pro- 
—_—_ a 
W Many 


' 
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Many petitions had been preſented to 
parliament for repealing the late popiſn 
bill, beſides the grand petition on the 2d 


of June, and one from the City of London. 


« To petition for the paſling or repealing 


of any act, (ſays Lord Loughborough) i8 


the undaubted inherent "II of my 
Britiſh ſubjett. 5 | 


The Biſhop of Peterborough ſaid he was 
concerned that the Roman Catholics ſhould 
educate the children of Proteſtants in their 
faith, eſpecially as he knew W N 4 
pecuniary rewards. | 


On Tueſday, the 20th of June, 1780, the 


Commons went into a committee of the 


whole houſe to take into conſideration the 
petition of the Proteſtant Aſſociation. 


Lord Beauchamp faid that the violence 
of the people's infatuation was in a great 
meaſure o to the inflammatory ha- 
| rangues 
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rangues which had been made from the 
Proteſtant pulpits, as well as the inſidious 
endeavours of men who ſeemed either' to 
have an intereſt or inclination. to miſlead 


Sir Philip Jennings Clerke ſaid, it was the 

firſt time he had ever heard it imputed to 
the Church of England as a crime that 
they had preached againſt Popery; he 

thought it much better for the members 
of that Church to declaim againſt Popery, 
than preach politics, or write morning 
poſts. It was not the complaint of the 
Proteſtants that the Papiſts ſhould educate 
their own children in their ſchools ; but 
they et and ſeduced the children of 
| Proteſtants. Ano 5 


Mr. Bull ſpoke againſt the Papiſts; which 


| occaſioned the celebrated orator, Mr. Burke, 


to attack him in very ſevere terms, as did 


allo Mr. Wilkes, n 
An 
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An orator, ſays Dr. Southwell, is either 
Very uſeful or deſtructive to ſociety: for 
he is capable of making truth appear like 
lies, and lies like truth. Sir George Sa- 
ville moved for leave to bring in a bill to 
eſtabliſh Popiſh ſchools under certain reſtric4 


tions. M r. Bull's ſpeech is as follows. 4 


0:1} riſe, Sir, to Ahe moſt hearty 
concurrence with the petitions from the dif- 
ferent Proteſtant Aſſociations. And, Sir, I 
am happy in having a ſanction for this opi- 
nion from that corporation, of which I have 
the honour to be a member, and in which 
there are a great number of my conſtituents, 


It gives me pleaſure to ſee at length, a irt 


of oppoſition to that encouragement which 


Popery has long been receiving from' the 


ſervants of the Crown. The eſtabliſnment 
of that ſanguinary and intolerant ſyſtem of . 
Superſtition in the province of Quebec, ought 
to have ſpread a general alarm throughout 
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the "OW The n was too evident to 


be miſtaken. 


The late tleration * popery 52 
the realm, is, as I firmly believe, a part of 


a deep laid winiſterial plan, a plan which 


berties of the people, and the formation of 
an arbitrary deſpotic Government. Popery 
is moſt favourable to this deſign, as paſſive 

obedience in the people, whenever the 


prieſt chuſes to enjoin it, is upon pain of 
eternal damnation, one of its e ee, 


Peculiarities. bs | 
I would not be underfocd to be an ach 

13 vorate for perſecution; I abhor the idea; it 
is not on account of any of the religious te- 

nets of the Papiſts that I object to their to- 
leration; it is becauſe they cannot give any 
ſecurity for their civil obedience under any 
Proteſtant Government whatever. To a 


Proteſtant they are devoted foes; they are 
bound by every obligation from their ear- 


leſt infancy, to oppoſe what they call 
0 Hereſy» 


has for its objects, the deſtruction of the li- 


1 
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Hereſy, and to deſtroy thoſe whom they call 
Avxretics, that is, to deſtroy thoſe who differ in 
opinion from them. And is this religion ?. 
No, Sir, it is prieftcraft and ftatecraft ; and 
oppoſition to a ſet of men holding ſuch 
horrid opinion, is not perſecution, much 
leſs. religious perſecution; it is common 
prudence; it is bengvolence to ourſelves and 
our connections; it is /elf-defence, andought 
to be ſupported by every one who is a friend 
to the rights of mankind. 

What, Sir, was the conduct of our Pr 
ſhops and clergy in the memorable year 
1745? They were then indefatigable in 
warning the people to beware of Popery, a 
religion, falſly ſo called, which has often 
deluged Europe in blood, and had at that 
time for its object, the baniſhment of our 
good old king and his family, and the ruin 
of our free conſtitution. j 

What alteration has popery e 
ſince? The Pope remains fill ſupreme, the 


prigſtliood is the ſame, and the people are 
* 
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as faſt held in deluſion and obedience as ever; 
yet becauſe the court and its dependents 
have thought proper to patronize Popery, 
the biſhops and the clergy are lent; and 
that religion, which not forty years ago, 
excited every horror 1n the people, without 
the leaſt alteration in any one of its tenets, 
we are now. perſuaded to believe is perfectly 
harmleſs,* and deſerving our countenance. 
and {ſupport : an impoſition this, which 
may produce the moſt MR conſe- 
0 
We already Har of Popiſh ſchools being 
| opened to teach the children of the' poor 
aſs; and of n and jeſuits Bi one 
; Proz 


1 


> A reverend author, 3 on a this ſubie® ſays, That 
came dreadful judgment of God upon the world, which has 
left ſo great a part of Europe to the abominations of Po- 
pery, has, I believe, permitted ſo many fooliſh Prote 
| Rants to think ſo favourably of Popery as they now do 
F ather, forgive them, for 8 know not what they do.“ 


Luke xxiii. 64. 
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proſelyting the people to that ſyſtem which 
lupplants moral honeſty in the world, and 
which tends to ſubvert the peace and order 
ol ſociety: and what may not be the un- 
happy iſſue? I fear, Sir, it will terminate 
in the dęſpotiſm of the prince, end the . 

Y of the people, 

Thoſe numerous Proteſtants who ; are now 
applying to this houſe, entertain the ſame 
apprehenſions, and they are diſcharging. 
their duty to themſelves and their poſterity 
in beleeching us to take a ſerious review - 
the late AZ in favour of the Papiſts; 
to relieve the minds of thoſe „ 
who are under ſcruples, reſpecting the oath 
of ſupremacy. Although, Sir, through the 
baneful influence of the crown, the former 
petitions have been ſpurned at, and tram- | 
pled upon, I yet hope, the Houle will com- 
ply with the prayer of theſe petitions with- 
out delay, not 3 leſt the multitude lately : 
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at our doors, but the people at large, ſhould: 
 fuſpeft, that under the ſpecious maſk of 
moderation and-tenderneſs for the Papiſts, 
we have a defign to ſacrifice the valuable 
inheritance purchaſed with the blood of our 
anceſtors, and the ſecurity of the Proteſtant f 
| Religion to the ſhrine of Poperʒ. 
Theſe, Sir, are my ſentiments, which are 
founded upon the moſt unequivocal of all 
N thoſe of obſervation and erper 


rience.” 


That the Papiſts in the country 70- 
publiely to high mals, cannot be doubted, : 


if we believe the following lines, written by 
2 perſon who conſtantly n che Church 5 
* 9 | 


_ Wy «As I was walking one Sunday morning. ; 

5 (fays he,) through a ſmall village, I ſaw a 
number of well-dreſſed. people flacking in 
at a large door way, which I ſuppoſed was 


359 
the way to ſome place of worſhip : accord- 
ingly, I went to fee, and went through a 
long crooked paſſage, which had ſeveral 
| ſmall rooms on one ſide : at entering the 
place of worſhip, the people dipped: the 
finger of their right hand in water, marked 
their foreheads, and made their obedience 
toward the eaſt ; then fell on their knees, 
and continued in private prayer, perhaps, 
eight or ten minutes, when the prieſt ap- 
peared in his white ſurplice, and began the 
public feryice in Latin, then read e 
verſes of St. John's goſpel, and gave the 
people an exhortation in Engliſh, which 
was ſuperior to ſome ſermons J have heard 
in the Church of England; and ſome part of 
their worſhip was nearly the ſame. I was 
almoſt tempted to join in worſhip with 
them (little thinking they were worſhipping 
| the Virgin Mary inſtead of God) as they 
were the devouteſt congregation Iever ſaw; _ 
no ſmiling nor whiſpering there; and when 
i 1 
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the prief was filent, the people ſent in their 


ejaculations on their bended knees. But! 
turned my face to the wall, and ſaid, O 


Lord, deliver me from the evil of this place 
and grant that I may ſee the difference be. 
tween truth and error. 


In the time of high maſs, a bell was rung 
a great many times, when the people ſmote 
their breaſts, and kneeled down. 


I was determined not to receive the mark 
of the Beaſt, nor bow the knee to human 
inventions, but I was afraid when the bell 
rung ſo often, and a luſty fierce young 
man came and took the door in his hand, 
and ſeemed to look diſpleaſed, which put 
me in mind of a youn g _ in the monaſtery 


1 


of Arragon. 45 „„ 


There ſeemed a vaſt number of rooms 


about the place. I ſaw a few pictures, and 


3 | two 
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eir twolights burning (at noon-day) over which 
t1 WW was written in letters like gold, IHS, that 
0 is the three firſt letters 61 Jeſus in Greek, 
ce the ſame as remains on ſome pulpit cloths. 
e- to this day, which is not ſo abſurd as the 


organ; ſor that is not Chriſtian but Jewiſh 
worſhip. When the temple was built at 
' Jeruſalem, God was ſaid to place his name 
there, and in ſome of the churches of En- 
gland, there is written T1 JN, but in others 
there is the king's arms: and indeed, in one 
ot the Engliſh churches, in the top of the 
window over the communion table, I ſaw a 
dove, with rays of glory round its head. 
Now I ſhould be glad to know, if that be 
an image of the Holy Ghoſt, or a | 


One of the worſhippers who ſat near me 
at high maſs, told me where to buy a ne 
maſs book in Engliſh and Latin, which I 

accordingly did, and by carefully comparing 


at with the Common Prayer book, I not only 
E : | den 
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found a great likeneſs, but ſome part of it 
the ſame, word for; word, eſpecially the 


Creeds: which makes me now think the 


Church of England is not enough reformed 


from Popery, though it does not worſhip 


ſaints, nor pay divine honours to Maliuzzim 
or the Virgin . as the Church of Raw 
does.“ 


Arius en the Gn of Chriſt i in the 


fourth; century, and Pelagius ſet up free-will 


in the fifth: theſe two things are the origin 


of Popery, namely, degrading a Chriſto. 


and ſtung up the creature. 


'Oh Saturday, | the 8th of July, 1 780, his 


Majeſty went to the houſe of Peers, gave 
his Aſſent to ſuch bills as were ready, and 


prorpgued the Parliament to the next ſeſ- 


K Parliament 18 ; gone! and done h no 
5 10 | 7 5 Par- 


- — = 
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1 
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parliament ever did before, and it is to be 
hoped, will never do again, gone and left 
us under martial or military law; at leaſt, 
under military government, or what is {till 
worſe, ſomething undefined and unknown 
in this country : and this without any inva- 
ding army, or invaſion threatened or ap- 
prehended near ſo much as laſt year! Eve- 
ry intelligent man looks at his fellow, and 


lays, Where is our conſtitution ? What 


is it? Are we yet in poſſeſſion of it? Or i 
have we ſurrendered it up inſenſibly? Or 
have miniſters borrowed the conſtitution, to 
reſtore it at their will and pleaſure?“ 


Theſe” are "feridas; ſolemn, awful queſ- 


tions, which every rational, ſound patriot, 


ought to put to himſelf, and inveſtigate.” 
Every man ought now to ſtand upon his 
watch tower, and watch the motions of all 


actors on the publie ſtage, to be ready to 
defend the conſlitutional liberty of this 


Iſland 


5 
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Iſland, the favourable ſeat of freedom, and 
all its ſmiling train, to hand it down io po- 


ſterity entire and undiminiſhed, as Hur, 


forefathers have tranſmitted them to us.” 


On the gth of Auguſt, che combined 


fleets of France and Spain took fifty- two 
ſail of Engliſh merchant-ſhips bound to the 
Eaſt and Weſt-Indies. 


On Friday, the firſt of September, his 


Majeſty went to the Houſe of Peers, and 
diſſolved the Parliament, which gave the 


people an opportunity to elect ſuch perſons 


as they thought proper to repreſent them 
in parliament : If they did not elect ſuch 
perſons when they had an opportunity, they 
muſt blame themſelves for it, notwithſtand- 


ing the hazard they may run in doing it. 


\ 


American HEAP and n on the 2d of 
1 October 


2 - * 


Major Are was taken as a ſpy. i in the 


www OA ou, 
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OoAober. General Arnold came over to 
the king's army, and thought to have 
brought with him ſix thouſand of his men, 
and to have deſtroyed General Waſhing- 
ton's camp, but he was greatly diſappolnted, 
having narrowly eſcaped with his life. 


On the 20th of December, his Majeſty," 
with the advice of his privy council, orde- 


red general repriſals and letters of Marque 


to be granted againſt the ſhips, goods, and' 
ſubjects of the States-General of the United 
Provinces of Holland, for not acting agree- 
able to their treaty, concluded at Weſt- 


minſter, on the 3d of March, 1678, 


"As 0 our rte diſturbances were on religious 
as well as civil affairs, I ſhall take a' few 
quotations from a learned divine of the 
Church of England, who had great knows * 
ledge of civil law, as well as s divinity. 


Yy 7 the 
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übe religion profeſſed by ** 
eaves, that the Son of God, when he left 
this world to go to his F ather, promiſed. to 
ſend down the Spirit of Truth, by which 
he would be for ever preſent with his church, 
that i is, all that is ſaved by CHRIST, the 


whole body of fincere believers, who are all 
made of partakers of that one ſpirit. 


And that. this is not a promiſe to the 
clergy a excluſive of the laity; but that all, 
both laity and clergy, have an equal rightto 
the promiſe of their Saviour, to ſend unto, 
them that ſpirit, of truth, that ſhould 
guide them into. all truth ; and, their part 
in that prayer he made to his Father, John 

_ xvii. 20, not for his diſciples only of theſe 
days, and the men of that generation, but 
for all them as ſhould hereafter believe on 
him through their word,” the promiſe being 
made to them that were nigh, and to 


them that were afar off, to us and to our 
children, 
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children, even as many as the Lord our 
God ſhall call. BE ag 0252 08 


That the invitation tale by Chrilt, f 


without diſtinction to every one © to ek 
and they ſhall find, to aſk and they ſhall 


receive” the HOLY SPIRIT, which their 
heavenly father will give them that alk | 


him. 


So that, having the word of God in the 
ſcriptures for their outward rule, and the 
SPIRIT of GOD“ enlightning their hearts 
1 . SEED for 


Mr. Hervey 4 Dr. Southwell ſay, Every Chriſtian ſhould : 
conſider his body as the temple of the Holy Ghoſt, and that 
if we are real and not nominal Chriſtians, the God of glory x 
dwells i in us by h is holy Spirit, Would men conſider this, 
who pique themſelves on being the pureſt e church in Chriſten- 
dom, ſurely they would not be guilty of ſuch unclean actions 


as they are, I knew a married mat, who boaſted much of 
5 | we = 
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for their inner rule, they have every one 
the means of ſalvation nigh unto them. 
But the word is nigh unto us, even in 

„ 


8 >; * . *4 1 : 4 & 2 
x * ' * * 
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belonging i to the Church of England, and a little of commits, 
| ting adultery with two women in one day. 


This proves the truth of Dr. Southwell's aſſertion, namely, 
that thoſe who have moſt religion in their mouths have leaſt 
in their conduct, and none at all in their hearts. « Heaven 
| would be hell to a perſon who had never reliſhed the ſweets 

of the goſpel; and it is certain, that no man can be happy 
hereafter, who does not love God, and obey the goſ pel while 

in this life,” 


Yet all thoſe who would live godly in Chriſt Jeſus will be 
 _ oppoſed by the malice of men, the devil, or their own luſt f 
and, ſays Mr, Hervey, tc If any, in imitation of the firſt be- 
lievers, and the firſt preachers, are alive to God, and zealous 
for the Lord of Hoſts; theſe perſons, inſtead of being encou- 

raged are oppoſed; inſtead of being « eſteemed are reproachedö 

are deemed, the diſturbers of ſociety: the men that would turn 

the world upſide down. Acts xxvii. 6. And are a derifiom_ 

and a bye-word . their neighbours,” i 
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our mouths; and in our hearts; ſo nigh, 

that the captive in the dungeon, and the 
| forlorn one in retirement may know it as 
well as the Prince, , or the moſt learned of 
the earth; and i it is neceſſary it ſhould be 
ſo, ſince all ſouls are equally precious, be- 
ing bou ght with the ſame price, and every 
man muſt give an account of himſelf to 


God, and ſhall be ſaved by Ins. on faith, 
and not by that of another. | 


| In 3 4 eſa 0 1 are upon 
a better foundation than the Papiſts, and 
tread in a more even and ſteady path: 
whereas the Papiſts going aſide. from ſerip- 


ture, and taking in tradition as a ſubſtitute, 


to the ſcriptures, are upon a moſt uncertain, 
and unſteady foundation, reſting themſelves. 
upon human ee human authority, 
=" hajadp Ro 


6c - While the Papiſts are. tau net to "ar 


upon 
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upon other helps for mercy, beſides the 
faith of Chriſt, and the unfeigned fruits of 
it in Tighteouſneſs- and-true holineſs, they 
may weary themſelves with pilgrimages and' 
penances, works of ſuperoragation, and 
exhauſt their purſes in Pa ro 
_—_ rel ics and maſſes. * | 


What then can ſuch. a train of mediators 
miniſter, but deſtruction inſtead of comfort 
to the ſupplicant. Certain then it is, not- 
withſtanding all prejudices to the contrary, 
that the Proteſtants are on the furer ſide in 
this particular, in that they have the ſerip- 
tures to aſſure them, that if any man fin, 
we abe an advocate with the father, Jeſus 
Chriſt the righteous, and that he 2s the 191 70 5 
1 852 AA you n _ PT 
Nor need * ek better Patron 
than he that hath loved them, aud hath 


Mer them-from their fins in his blood.” 


The 
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The Roman Catholics admit and embrace 1 


e and eccleſiaſtical traditions, and 
the reſt of the obſervances and conſtitutions 
of the ſame church. The holy ſeriptures 
fay, Ham do ye alſo tranſarefs. the command- 
ments of God by your lah 9*5 Matt. xv. 
9, 9, &c. 


ö 8 4 
- : #$ — . - N 


17 That * ofa the body; and blood, 
together with the ſoul and divinjty of our 
Lord; Jeſus Chriſt, are truly, really, and 
{ubſtantially,. in, the moſt holy facrament of 
the Lord's, ſupper; and that the whole 
ſubſtance of the bread is turned into the 
body; and the whole ſubſtance of the wine 
18 turned into the blood, which eee 
they call cranſubſtantiation.” „ 

But 1 can a s a hands at. a 
ſhop, be turned into the very body of Chriſt © 
which is. in heaven, only: by a few. words 


of the prieſt ? Chriſt ſaid the bread was io 


— 


be eat in Wen of him, and of the 
wine he ſaid, This cup is the New Te eftament 
in my blood: this do 1 ye, as often as ye cat 
ik in remembrance of me. For as often as 
ye eat this bread, and drink this cup, "= do 
fhew forth the Lord's death tall he come.” 1 
Cor. Xl. 23, &c. 


The Papiſts ſay, purgatory is a certain 
zue in which, as a priſon after death, 
thoſe ſouls are purged, which in this life 
were not fully cleanſed, ſo that being puri- 
fied, they may be able to enter into heaven. 
The ſcriptures ſay, If we confefs our fins, 
he ts" faithful and juſt to forgive us our fins. 
and to cleanſe us from all unrighteoufneſs, * 
1 John i. 9. Bleſſed are the dead which die 
min the Lord, from henceforth : for 1 reſt 
Y roi their our Rev. x XIV. . | 


113 © 


They bold i it to be 180 to ray prayers in 
L 2 807 but the _ Paul ſays, I had 
ratlier 


ad hd > m iD 


_ 
* 
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 nather ſpeak five-words with my underſtand- 


ing, than ten thoufe and anrdt in an unten 
e er 2 | PE | 


"i They. font: nw the image ink the 
Virgin Mary, and. other ſaints ought to be 
retained ; and that due honour and venera- 
tion is to be paid to them. Whereas the 
ſeriptures/ ſay, Turn ye not unto idols, nor 
make yaurſelves WoHeNgagss x Ta am the LORD 
ya — ang: XIX, + 


| The Papiſts alſo hold; thas heretics (for. 
ſo they call the Proteſtants) may not be 
termed children or kindred. And as ſoon. 
as a king becomes a (proteſtant) heretic, _ 


his ſubje&s are forthwith freed from their 
W 


The Nen Gailadics aſia; that the 


ſcriptures ought not to be read publicly Why 


FRE vu] SA TONE: To allow the people 1 in 
2 2 general, 
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general, ſay they, to read them, is to 
give that which is holy unto dogs, and to 
caſt pearl before ſwine. But the ſeriptures 
ſay, From a child, haſt thou, (Timothy) 
known, the ſcriptures, which are able to make 
thee wife unto ee n i ms ch 
ds in be pp of ond 3657 das 4 b., 


7 + £+ > . gov 14 . p 
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ing (ays a Werren n y can 
be more Plain, than that the members of 
the Church of Rome can give no abt 
ſecurity to any government of their alle- 
giance or peaceable behaviour. Therefore, 
they ought not to be tolerated by any go- 
vernment, Proteſtant, Mahometan, or Pa- 


gan. 


„ You may ſay, © Nay, but they will take 
an oath of allegiance.“ True; five hun- 
drxed oaths; but the maxim, . No faith is 
to be kept with heretics,” ſweeps them all 


away as a ſpider's web. | 
- «© Thoſe 
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© Thoſe who acknowledge the ſpiritual 2 
hover of the Pope can give no ſecurity for | 
their allegiance: ſince they believe the Pope 
can nandon rebellions, high treaſon, and 
all other ſins whatever.“ 


Oaths and praise are none: they are 
light as air; a diſpenſation makes them al] 
null and void. Nay, not only the Pope, 
but even a prieſt, has | power to pardon 


ou 


This i is an eſſential dolinine of the Chureb 
of Rome. But they that acknowledge this 
cannot poſſibly give any ſecurity for their 
allegiance to any government. 


; ö hk . 0 
a * "OR IS REAP Y Te 1 4 N 3 * 2 
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Cromwell told King Henry VIII. that while the cl ergy 
took the oath of the Pope, they could not be loyal to him; 
and under ſuch circumſtances, he was no more than half a 
king. The king believed it, and ſent Cromwell to the con- 
vocation; the clergy being ſelf condemned, ſend a preſent. 
to the king of 118,840 pounds. 
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Oaths are no ſecurity at ali; for the 
prieſt can pardon both perjury and high. 
treaſon. It is plain, therefore, upon prin- 
ciples of reaſon, no government ought to 
tolerate men, who can give no ſecurity to 
that government for their allegiance and 
att een — 5 


OP! this no Romani can Fo not only 
a while: he holds, that : No faith is to be kept 
with heretics,” bnt ſo long as he acknow- 
ledges either prieſtly abſolution, or the 8 
Power of the Tope. 


4 Ae inſtance what danger might ariſe 
from power being veſted in Roman Catho- 
lics, the ſame writer ſays, Some time ſince 
a Romiſh prieſt came to a woman I knew: 
and after talking with her largely, broke 
out, * you are no heretic! you have the 
experience of a real Chriſtian!” And 


would you, ” ſhe aſked, © burn me alive al 
a: He 
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He ſaid, * God fotbid !—uiileſs it were fot 
the good of the church. Now what ſes 
curity could ſhe have had for her life, if 
it had depended on that man? The good 
of the church would have burſt all the ties 
of truth, juſtice, and mercy ; eſpecially. 
when ſeconded by the abſolution of a prieſt; ” 
or (if need were) a papal AF . 


« Of Popiſh bigetry Ptoteſtints take heed, 
Your ruin's fix'd, if they to pow'r ſucceed; 
Their cruel; bloody feenes they'll act once 
more, 
And ſtreets again ſhall ſtream with martyr's 
gore. 
Wherever Romiſh ſuperſtitions reign, 
Reaſon ſhall ſpeak, and nature plead invain; 
| Zealots ſhall perpetrate each barb'rous taſk, 
While prieſts turn butchers in religion's 
> mac: 3 
The reeking dagger, and conſuming fire, 
The groaning gibbet, and the ſcourging wirę: 
The 
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The dreadful rack to terrify the 2 

The. tort ring-pincers, nature to aſſail, 

Of Proteſtants: ſhall be the certain , "0 

g Wherever Popiſh. factions riſe i in,pow'Tr. / 

The innocent, who truth's ee tenets 
"own, . 

Shall die by £5 ruin or by tortures groan.” 

Think on the maſſacres of which you've, 
read, 

Think on the murders of the mangled dead, 

Then think, if ever Popery bears the 3 7 
Such bloody, ſcenes again ſhall face the day. 
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| 1180 
7 5 "> 8 
0 Ive. now 1 Mp: given a etch of the 
I 
Q moſt material tranſattions from the be- 
ginning of the world to the birth of Chriſt, 
a ſpace of 3934 years, but alſo from the 
birth of Chriſt to the beginning of the year” 
1781, eres A in "wo TWINS 10 Wh 5” 
o e 


If we may Judge of wh! is to come by 
what is paſt, a moſt dreadful proſpect pre. 
ſents itſelf to our view: but we ought to be 

extremely cautious in aſſerting what is to 
come. G7 DOES ene, 


— 


W 
— 


* The Jews reckon this to be the 55483 year from the 
Creation, | | 
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The ar eadf ul rack to terrify the frail, 8 
The. tort' ring pincers, nature to aſſail, 5 © 
TIE Proteſtants, ſhall be the certain dow' r, 0 
Wherever Popiſh factions riſe in power. i 


The. innocent, , who truth's bright tenets 
n,, Z OOO 

Shall dic by malice, or by tortures groan. 

Think on the maſſacres of which, you've, 
read, 

Think on the murders: of the mangled dead, 

Then think, if ever Popery bears the ſway, 

Sock bloody, ſcenes again ſhall face the day. 


* 
S 

— 
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* Have Fen V y given a ſketch of the 
moſt material tranſactions from the be- 
ginning of the world to the birth of Chriſt, 
a ſpace of 3934 years, but alſo from the 
birth of Chriſt to the beginning of the your 
1781, amounting! in "NE" ps to 571 ou 

years. : Fant D613 4512.,0166-50 at 7 
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If we may judge of whe: is to come by 
what is paſt, SY 'moſt dreadful proſpec̃t pre. 
ſents itſelf to our view: but we ought to be 
extremely cautious in n aſſerting what 1s to 


"Y 


come VOTRE LOO A TORT 
S — 
%. 
. 4 - £'\ # 4 1 Zn * | p 1 F , 8 5 Py *þ % 64 f $7.14 p 7 * ; 
e „ Man 


— 
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*The Jews reckon this to be the 5541 ſt year from the, 
Creation. ; 
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Man of himſelf is groſly ignorant, and 


A cannot know what things are to come to 
paaſs; but God out of his infinite goodneſy 
4 bas teen pleaſed to reveal his vill to men 
by his ſervants the prophets, who prophe- 


Hed what was to take place in the world 
N $epipries tha Ne, it t came 0 Jabs, 
When Daniel vas in \captivity;) he knew. 

ben che prophecy, of Jeremiah,“ when the, 

dbaptivity would be at an end: and when 


| Herod aſked the ſanhedrim, where the Meſ- 
fiah was to be born, they told him in laden 


7 d was * true. 


7 


1 5 Chai 1 ſaflered o on. the croſs 5 
te ſins of the, people, and alcended up, to 
| heaven, he ſent down, the Holy, Ghoſt, who 

inſpired the apoſtles, and taught them what 


A chin they were to. write concerning, the 
church 


\ „ 
6 ” YATES 8 | 1 5 8 5 2 8 bh 
2 — a X T d DI 97 Rs. re a 92e: 4 ooo. 5 
. ; x: | | | | | / 3 . . 5 
; DA Jer XXV. 12. See alſo Iſa. xliv. 28. 
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Church of Chriſt : "By wh | 
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* ine of the predictions in the Revela- 
tion of St. Johm has already been fulfilled 
in the deſtruction of the Roman Empire; 
and in the IRE errors OY img 

| che" Church, 3, N | 2619 


* 2 ps { of 9 ApJ 


But ng are — une in ah 
Revelation of St. John, which are not 
yet fulfilled: and they have been lately 
much - ſtudied by many learned divines. 
One of whom ſays, by the two witneſſes: | 
mentioned,“ he underſtands the Proteſtant 
Church/inithe'weſt a witneſs againſt popery, 
and the Greek Churchſ in the Eaſt a FO 


neſs againſt Mahometaniſm, trie 
i! 1 Ile A 401 tha Fr 3 1255 "IK j <7 3 „ . 


add If Bll e „Nen b. 195 AA e 
Was... the Sghth and ninth centuries, the 3 If the 
| xhurch reſolutely — againſt werks * 


bos ban; —_ ack —— the, cqny | 

3 athovgt chef Jens f ilhegin A D- 18165, 
and the two witneſſes ſlain, by the, beat of 
= Rome in 1862; will be raiſed again 1866. 

= Abu 5 gi enoiHil 21 o0 lo vas!“ 
b  ETbaiſameyear.an.corthguake;at Rome de- 

tea even hundred thouſand: ee 

” biyiangb:igentry:» The late Dr. Southwell 
thought the time was not far off when this 
earthquake would take place. A learned 
divine; whodasftudied much Pe 2 
| n lines, note 9 
a * 36: 099d vx vans bas: Hai 35. 
me „ cbench-! Trumpet e K. DB. 
1 1865, the Jexys veturn LO, their own land.) 
| the: Churth puts off her ſackcloth, and is 
Jaothed Wich the Sun, the converſign of the} 
EF Gemilcs begins, Mahometans bhecamePapal.: 
| Chriſtians, andethe Noman beaft:begorps: 

| Is. Nas grand; Seignio calls him 5 


* 


ters upon bis fall ra 


: arts 18 2702 SONS arly A. 


. = fir beaſt 
0 . D. 1882: 


. nnen tis ys notes vi9u — . 12 Ao Nr 0 


= nrobaty d into 


c4ecrxsras tb. iffony tg. 
AB 980 and gc to? ork: krieg, 
befbre hüt at Nome; .. 1886. . 


21s badi 211 ils bas «009- oe. 0 


ian pace eee geb ls beg . 

completely 7 heal ; hid the heh Yar, 
UL wildernels of ' Aingica ct 

A. D. 1886. | 

buff 10 76D 55 gtaglg od of 2 Te etal 
ne nk Prefs frodden! x {out te eit) 
of Rowe, A. D. 8 A temple Buff at 
Nfüftten, A. P. e vel Mals 
dadkén and loft de toy the. Pope's kiige? 
dom from A. D. 1936 to 1942. The ten 


horns of the beaſt begin to hate the nes, 
afl burn ker with fire, * D. . ol 


I wen 4956 bis a1 t 501 ois 
Air neben vepir A. D. 2016 
8 iff »utrikngWt glorious e- event to the church 
A. B. 2091. The millennium ends, A. D. 

g016, {wheen Satan will be permitted to al. 


„ 


ſault the 11 ighteous for the trial of their faith, 


"gh W in ſome 16 5 re, even, in the. 3 | 


millenium. 4 


i 
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